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5 5 151. 1. penult. for Gallowa read Galluay, - 
VV p. 175. I. 2. EE, . 
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5 219. 7. 1. for probable r plauſible 1 
. . 5 | A 290. J. 26. prentend * 3 op | . "a, 2 
| 5 p. 321. I. 1. read Regiment; but Z 
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GR TT {NO W begin; onabe: feſt 1689: 
M4. | day of May; 1705 , to pro- 
ſecute this Vork; and have The | 
befbre me a reign;thatdrew — 
upon it an univerſal expec· ar 
tation of great things to fol. 
low, from ſuch auſpieious 


Zinnings, 5 "and Eon ſo general a joy as was 


a 

ſpread over theſe Nations, and all the neigh - 

bouring Kingdoms and States; of whom, 

/ fome had apprehended a neral depreſſion, 
if not the total ruine of the Proteſtant Reli- 
Part. II. 8 gion: 


2 


1 1 * 1 * * . 5 "I . 

; 1689. gion: and all of chem far ſuch a progreſs 
| 89 made by.the French the deft n of enſlaving 
the reft of Europe, that the check which the 


miſe, put a new lite in thoſe, who before 
5 were ſunk in deſpair. It ſeemed to be a 
; | double-bottomed Monarchy , where there 
= were two Joint-Sovereigns; but thoſe who 
knew the Queen's temper and principles , 
had no apprehenſions of divided Counſels , 

| odr of a diſtracted Government. 5 
rue eg. That which gave the moſt melancholy 
fectsof proſpect, was the ill ſtate of the King's 
N merire's health, whoſe ſtay ſo long at St. Fames's 
1 , 4," without exerciſe or hunting which was fo 
| mamuch ufed by him that it was become ne- 
= | _ ceſſary) had brought him under ſuch a 
5 weakneſs, as was like to have very ill 
effects: And the face he forced himſelf to 
Fer upon it, that it 5 not appear too 
much, made an impreſſion on his temper. 
He was apt to be peeviſh : it put him 
under à neceſſity of being much in his 
dloſet „ and of being ſilent and referved; 
Wich, agreeing ſo well with his natural 
 — © diſpoſition; made him go off from what 
All dis friends had adviſed, and he had 
being more viſible, open and eommunica- 
1 N tive. The Nation had been ſo much ac- 
'© 5 cuſtomed to this, in the two former reigns; 
that many ſtudied to perſwade him, it 


his way, that he might be mote werfe 


Revolution in England ſeemed to pro- 


would be ineceſſary for his affairs to change 


1 K. WIIIAh 4 E MARY. ; = 


and freer in His" diſtourſe. He ſssmed * | 
ſowedd on it; But he ſaid, his ill health 1968 3 
made it impoſfible for him to execute it: 
And ſo he went on in his former Way, or 
City. he grey RY thoke © CAR not 
Ea come at, n to. And in a 
9 e. days, after he Was ſet on the 
Thibte, de wed. bir. cd Haripton-Court; 
And from that palace he came into Ten 
only on Cbuncil days: So chat che face 8 
of a Court, and the rendezvous; uſual in | 
727 publick roms, was now 9 quite broke: 3 

his gave an earfy and genéraf diſguſt. 

The gaiety and he ivorticns of a Court „„ 
diſappeared.” And, tho' the Qu 

ſelf to make up, What was wanting in che 

King, great vivacity and chearfulneſs; 

bt when 105 PE eared 2 {ſhe meddled not 

buſineſs, fo that few found their account 

in making their court to her, tho' ſhe 
ave a wonderful content to all that came 
bear her, yet few came. 

The King found the air of Hampton: Court 
agreed ſo Self with him, that he reſolved 
- to live the greateſt part of the year there: 
But that palace. was ſo very old built; and ſo 
irregular, that a deſign was formed of rai- 
ſing new a there, för the King and | 
the Queen's A emen. This fhe Wed a | 
| res Bion tolive at a diſtance from London: 

And the one” 7 ſo ſoon on ſo expenſive 
4 buildi orded matter of cenſure to 
thoſe, w 5 were difpofed” enough to en- 
tertain ir And this fpread a univerſit dis- 
88 „ content 


(3 


* 


„ The II STO RY, of 7 he Re ign 3 


a content in the City of London. And theſe. 
— ſmall and almoſt indiſcernable beginnings 
"and ſeeds of ill humour, have ever ſince gone 
on in a very viſible encreaſe & progreſs. 


: The grit. thing the King did, was, to 


A new ' Chooſe 4 Miniſtry, and to ſettle a Coun- 
Miaiſt'y, cj], The Earl of Sbrewubury was declared 
Secretary of State, and had the greateſt- 
ſhare of the King's Confidence. No excep- 

tion could be made to. the choice; except, 

on account of his youth. But he applied 
imſelf to buſineſs with great diligence, 

0 and maintained his candor ànd temper with 
more reſervedneſs, 2 expe ed from- 

one of his age. It was for ſome time un- 

der conſideration, who ſhould be the other 
Secretary; at laſt the Earl. of Nottingham 

was - pitched on. He had Oppoted the 
Settlement with great earneſtneſs, in his 
copious way of ſpeaking. But he had al- 

ways ſaid, that, tho” he would not make 

a King, yet upon his principles, he could 

obey. him better than thoſe who were ſo 

much ſet on making one. The High 
Church Party did apprehend, that the op- 
poſition they had given the King's advance: 
ment, and the zeal that others had ſhew- 

ed for it, would alienate him from them, 

and throw: him into other hands, from 
whom no good was to be expected for 

them: And they looked for ſevere reven- 

ges for the 9 7 they had put on theſe 

in, the end of King Charles's Reign. This 
grew daily upon that party, and 28 
. F 5 lem 
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them begin to look back toward King Fames. 69. 

n ee N d 4. 1089. 
So, not to provoke ſo great a Body 
too much, it was thought adviſable to 

: 1 the Earl of Nottingham. The great 
increaſe ery butinets had 
many apprehend, it was too much to be of Ner- 
truſted to one perſon: So it was reſolved . 
. ; | 1 123% a4 — 2 N am*s 
to put the Chancery in Commiſſion: And advance- 
the Earl of Nottingham was propofed to be ment un 


accepta- 


the firſt in the Commiſſion, but he refuſed bie 


it. So Maynard, Keck, and Rawlinſon, whiz. 


three eminent Lawyers, were made the 
three Commiſſioners of the Great Seal. 
"And ſoon after that, the Earl of  Notting- 
bam was appointed Secretary of | State, 
This gave as much ſatisfaction to all the 
High Party, as it begot jealouſies and dis- 
truſt in others, The firſt hoped for pro- 
kection and favour by his means: They 
reckoned, he would infuſe all the Prero- 
gative Notions into the King ; and give 
him ſuch a jealouſy of every ſtep that the 
others thould* make in prejudice of theſe, 
that from thence the King would ſee cauſe 
to ſuſpe& all the ſhew of kindneſs that 
they might put on to him, when at the ſame 
time they were undermining ſome of thoſe 
Prerogatives, for which the Earl of Notting- 
ham ſeemed to be fo zealous. This had a 
great effect on the King, who being igno- 
rant of our Conſtitution, and naturally 
_ cautious, ſaw cauſe enough to diſlike the 
heat he found among tbſe, who expreſ⸗ 
fy much zeal for as 495 who ſeemed; 
WE of 4 J at 


e of Chancery butineſs had made 71 ra 
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at t fame time, to 5 with. it: p f 
. mixture > 2 Republican principles. 
1 thy the other hand, were much. off Jed 
Lat £ the employing the. Karl of 1 wy 
And he gave them daily ah to be more 
dAilpleaſed at it: Agr: he 15 e with a 
vo moſt Fager- partiali 4 7 the Whole 
Party, and againſt all t 4 Og made 
y. thi 1 And he ſtu {rndied to pave the 


ing with very bad opi 
And, whereas Secretaries iy. ET 55 
a 35 allowance for ſuch Spies, as 
they employ to procure intelligence 2 how 
inexpert ſoever he mi 15 procuring Fo- 
reign n intelligence, he 
to have an account of all that paſ dint 


: n N in PIR angry cabals: 149 


furniſhed; the King very capiouſly that 
.way ; which made a deep impreſſion on 
BBs and had very bad effects. The Earl 
of Danby 12 i Carmar- 


en, and - Preſident of. 624% Coed: An 
; Jad Halifax had the Privy Seal. The laſt 

of theſe had gone into all the de ſteps, 

had been made for the ; ing aal 56 
1 ga I that means was hated b i 
will Party, whom for diſtin&on's f. 

15 er call TORIES, & the other 
I GS: Terms that I he ade ſpoken m ; 
44 and have ever HT But to 
15 void making always a longer deſcription, 
muſt uſe them; they being now become 
as common as if they had been words of 


our Language. Lord Halifax ſoon 1 55 


no coſt nor pains 


N 2. 82 228 DD 
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that his friendſhip with the Whigs was not 1680; 
like to laſt long: His oppoſing che Exclu- 
ſion ſtuck ſtill deep with them: And tge 
buſineſs of the »Quo, Warranto's:,; and tge 
delivering up of Charters, was caſt on 
him: The ſlowneſs of relieving: Ireland was 
alſo charged on him; He had for ſome 
time great credit with the King; tho his 
Mercurial Wit was not well ſuited with -_ | 
the King's Phlegm. Lord Carmartben could 
not bear the equality, or rather the pre- 8 
ference that ſeemed to be given to Lord 
Halifar: And therefore ſet on the ſtorm, 
that quickly broke out upon him) 5 
Lord Mordaunt was made Earl of Mon- 
mouth, and firſt Commiſſioner of the Trea- 1 
ſury : And Lord De la Merz made Earl of | 
Warrington ,- was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Lord Godolphin was likewiſe: brought 
into the : Treaſury ;z to the great grief of : 
the other two; who ſoon ſaw, that the 5 
King conſidered him more than them bot. 
For, as he underſtood Treaſury buſineſs 
well, ſo his calm and cold way ſuited the 1 
King's temper. The Earls of Moamouth 
and Warrington, tho': both moſt violent 
Whigs, became great enemies: The former 
was generous, and gave the inferior pla- 
ees freely: but ſought: out the men, who 
were | moſt noted for Republican Princi- 
ples, for them all: And the other, they 
ſaid, ſold every thing that was in his pow- 
er. The Privy Council was compoſed 
cbiefly-of Whg... = 
2.3 | a2 4 2 \ 


\ 
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Nothing gave à more general ſatisfaction 


than the n of the judges; the King 


= be jt . ordered every | rivy Counſellor , 1 to bring 
ges vell a liſt of twelve: Ana out of theſe, twelve 
choſen. very learned and worthy Judges were cho- 


ſen. This nomination was generally well 
received over the Nation. The firſt of theſe 
was Sir: John Holt, made Lord Chief 
1 England, then a young man for 

high a poſt, who maintained it all his 
time wich a high reputation for capacity, 
integrity, courage, and great diſpatch. So 
that ſibce the Lord Chief Juſtice Hale's time, 
that Bench has __ been ſo well filled, 
as d was by- him. e 

The) King's: ek, verfand) Same. lay 
between Rentinck and Sidney The former 
was made Earl of Portland, and Groom of 
the Stole, and continued for ten years to 
be entirely truſted by the King; and ſerved 


him with great fidelity and obſequiouſneſs: 


But he could never. bring himſelf to be ac- 
ceptable to the Eugliſb Nation. The other 
was made firſt, Lord Sidney; and then Earl of 
Runney: And was put in Everel great poſts. 
He was made Secretary of State, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and Maſter of the 
Ordnance : But he was fo. ſet on pleaſure, 
that he was not able to fallow. panels 
with a due application. The Earls of De- 
vonſbire and Dorſet had the White Staffs: 
The firſt was Lord Steward; and the other 


was Lord Chamberlain: And they being 
200 IO the houſehold was made” ww 
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of ſuch} 5 except where there were buyers 1089 

for places, which. were ſet to ſale. And tho) ; 
the King ſeemed to diſcourage that, yet he | 
did not encourage propoſitions ;: that were 

made wy the detecting thoſe practices. 

Thus 25 ag the Cour © the. R iniſtry, 

and the Council compoſed. The Admiral- 

ty was put in commiſſion: And Herbert made 

Ear] of. Torrington , was firſt in the Com- 

miſſion. He tried to dictate to the Baard: 

And, when he found that did nat paſs upon 

them, he left it; and ſtudied all he could | f 
to diſparage their conduct: And it was 

thought, he hoped to have been advanced to 

that high Truſt alone, n % $405 EH 4.497 

The firſt, thing propoſed: to be done; 745 

was! to turn the Convention into a Parlia- Conven- 

ment, according to the precedent ſet in the g ? 

ear 1660. This was oppoſed by Uthe Parlia. 

Tories. They ſaid, Writs were indiſpen- ment. 

ſible to the being of a Parliament. And, 

tho' the like was done at the Reſtoration, 

yet it was ſaid, that the Convention was 

then called, when there was no King nor 

Great Seal in England: And it was called | 

by the conſent of the lawful King, and A ; 

was done upon à true and viſible, and not ----- 

on à pretended neceſſity: And they added 

that, after all, even then the Convention 

was not looked on as a legal Parliament: 

Its acts were ratified in a ſubſequent Par- 

liament; and from thence they had their 

Authority. So it was moved, that the 

Convention ſhould be diſſolved, and 2 
„ ä A 5 new 


„ 


2089 
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ne Parliament ſummoned : For in the 

which aecommpanied the Revolution, 
en well. affected to it were generally cho- 
ſen 1 And it was thought, that the damp, 


 which/was now ſpread into many parts of 


I 
| in ame eld&;on- On the other hand 


* 


LIE 
„ „ 


would oocaſion great 8d, 
the 


„that no 


the Nation 


of affairs was fo: 
time” was to be loft > A. delay of forty 
days might be the total loſs of Ireland's 
and ſtop all our preparations-at' Sea: Nor 
was It -adviſcable, in fo: eriticala time; 
to put the Nation into the ferment, _ 


a new election would —— Andiit 


reaſonable to expect, chat thoſt who Had 


ſet che King on che Throne, would! be 
more zealous to maintain him "there, 
any nem ſet of men vould: poffibly de : 

+  And'thoſs who; fubmitted to a King, de 


than 


AYP Jl; 'muftiikewiſe ſubmit to a Parliament, 


Some Bi- 


de facto. So the Hill paſty And a day was 
9 of. both Houfes;, and for 
the Members to. take. che Oaths. 
"Bifhops abſented themſelves, who 
Tomas of a 


Ae of Can 


shops terbury; 
Talk. beſter, Lake of Gbichefter, Turner of | Ely 


i0f. Noruvich, Nen of Zarb and 9, 
ampren' of Gloceſter, and bite of Peter: 


Fra 


herougd.” But in the mean while, that they 


| Houſe of Lords, before they 


might recommend themſelves by a ſhew 

zderation;, ſome of them 28. the 
withdrew 
from it, for a bill of Toleration, and a- 


nother of Compretienſion 2 And theſe 7 — 
| raw 
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"my Commogs i * 

ring Fg: Deba 

then things Ry hes 

4s 10 0 60 lay y the Hears of, | 

render che Church Parry mare po- 

15 35 thoſe motions were made, the 
ſhops that were in * he Houſe withdrew 

Sancroft., [Thomas , and La 2 8. came: 

85 75 de e „En, was 2 

a At. 


Comenton, he © mon 5 great Wes ; 
And now, 


„ he; withdrow | 

wy 2 7 mi 
An an wrote 2 a — cr ling | 
r to kake the Oachs, 12 ewed 


to Br. Whithy , whe read it, a8 t be r. has 
told me often. is Chaplain , r. Eyre » 
did alfo tell me, that he came- with 2 to 
London, where at firſt he owned he was 
reſolved: to go to the Houſe of | ons 12 
and to to take the Oaths. But the fir 12 
after he came to Town, he was. provales | 
on to change his mind: And he has continued 
ever ſince in a very warm oppoſition to the 
Government.  iSancroft went on in his 


unagive ſtate, fill refuſing the Oaths, but 
| neither 


12 - 24; HISTORY of the Ren, 
1685. either acting! nor ſpeaking, 5 except i in — 


them. Pheſe Biſh one thing Tp. 
3 inconſiſtent with 152 other actions, an 
| that cquld not be eaſily decogelted to the 
2 Þ wmules of good conſcience. All preſentations 
ate directedh to Biſhops, or to their Chancel- 
lors. But, by a general agreement in the 
Faear 1880 theBiſhopsreſolved to except out 
Ir | of the Patents, E they gave their Chan- 
cellors, the power of giving Inſtitution in- 
10 Cures, which before that, the Chaneellofs 
were impowered to give in 'the Biſhops ab- 
ſence. Now'the Biſhops were, hound to fee 
_ that che Clergy, before they gave them 
| Infticution/,:took: the Oaths to the Govern- 


ment. mn order therefore to decline! the 


doing this 3 and et avoid the: actions of Qua- 
ro impedir , chat they would” he liable to, if 
they dic not admit the Clerks preſented: to 
them, tliey gave new Patents td their Chan- 
ceſlers em wering them to — Inſtitu- 
tion; which they ym Fn could not be done, 
but by cg the Oaths.-' 80 Ney gave 
authority to = „to admit men to Be- 
nefices, 1 to do that which they 88 
unlawful, as Was the ſwearin * an Ufurper 
againſt the © lawful * King. Thus it appea- 
red , how far the engagements of intereſt 
and parties can run mew mo: contradic- 
tions. i 051 . 
. the Biſhops refuling- che Oaths, s 
5 Bil was brought into the Houſe of Co 
- wens D W all perſons to take them by 
& 


confidence ;-to _ b. 0 6 their taking 


of K. WILLIAM and 2: MAR W. 1g: 


a. prefixed. day, under. ſe vers) forfeitures 
and penalties... The ; Clergy, that. cook them 
not, were to, fall 15 — * 


own enemies to the Nb And it was 


eniſion f Or. =; in 
months, and at the end of 3 1 „they were 
to be deprived. This was followed with a 2 


E eagerneſs by ſome, who. were 


1699.5 


then generally believed, og” a great. DA: 
of the Clergy would refuſ e. the Oaths.,.,So- 
they hoped; to have an 12075 rage againſt 
the Church by 10 means. Hambden per- 
ſwaded the „to add a E to a 
Speech he nds” s COnCErmIPE ARR ffairs of 
Fans 7 in which he propoſe the be tre 
all Proteſtants, to.ſerve in that War. This 
was underſtood, to be intended for for taking 


of me ö Leif; 100 5 Mas necel- 
y. the Law, to, qualify. me or em- 
ploymchts ,..and "was. A002 59 - 5; as the 
chief ſecurity. the Church of E. x oof had, 
as. it excluded Diſſenters 5 all employ- 
ments. And it was tried, if a, bargain 
could be made, for Sxcuſingthe Clergy from 
the Oaths, provided the Diſſenters might; 
be excuſed from the. Sacrament. The King, 
put this into his Speech; without commu 
nicating it to the Miniſtry : f it 12203 a 
very ill effect. It was hot 11800 rejected 
by a great majority in both H 
very much heightened the 3 e 
gainſt the King, as bearing no great 7 
tion to the 2 urch of E when he 
propoſed the opening ſuch a door, which 
. believed would Be fatal to a The 


re- 


DJ 


bur ic 


; 


np „ts ronr api 


rejeching this, made th act ind poſing the 
— to be driven on with tn 


Ter 26a." This was in debate, when I came 
made Bi- inte tlie Houſe: of Lor or Wartl, 
of 4 wier Na- x 


our,  with- 
15 75 made them 
2 he Was 


— — on hs Throne, 5 of tis own motion” 


named” me t that See: * he did it in 


_ the hoped T would now pur in prac- 
tice thoſe notions; with which k had taken 
this liberty" often fo entertain her. All the 
forms of the tongs Udite;, and my Elec- 
_— vere 'catried on with diſpatch. But 
== : difficulty was In view. Sancroft 
woul not ſce mie; and he refuſed to con- 
ſeerdte me. S0 by Law, when the Ma- 
date was brought to him upon not obeying 
I, He fen "ay been fired in a Premuire: 
And for ft. 


ede near, he bene it, by granting a 
Smet 0 all Al ag "Biſhops 0 His Pro- 
„ or to - three of em in Con- 
3 with elle Biſhop of London; to 


_ Exerciſe his ſerropolitie 1 authority , du- 


ring pleaſurè. Thus he did: Sie e others 


ts eonſecrate me, while pet he ſeemed co 


ttünt it an ur KAek. This was fo 
mean, chat he himſelf” was Ps of it 


afterwards. But he took an odd way to 


Over- 


— 


obli thart uſually fell from 
den 7 ee Do ON He veen, ſhe, 


: 5 he "ſeemed derermi- 
ned 80 vertare ch 3 1 as the danger 


© 
— 
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* 


gener, it; 
4 4. AR 
> ic i in 


how DT: for, 195 8 inal 
to come ans "the Houſe 


14. "Tha ＋ 3 two great deb; 5 es were ma- 

. naged wi 7 9 heat! IN, Me. The one 2 

Yr = the 0 leration and 0 mprehenſi on 

rg 8 1 1 was about tlic infpoſing th 

on” Oaths 15 And I Was engag 

prog We oſt coming, there, to bear à large 

* re MF 

— | Chas 1 was long, invited on f a5 in the 8 


bs Houſe of Lords, was, that inſtead of the concer- 
mY :lauſe WN enacting , that the Clergy ning che 
ald be obliged to cake - Oaths , the . 
52 might | { powers to 2 
Züt Ts. then n T * W tõ be pu. 
oft bed n 10 the Dal as it ft ſtood 
72 5 5 = 1 5 It was | KhoughE i fuch, 4 power 
N | 0 1 t Os od beha- 


1 r ald 


385 or the ior enſi ons, ns of, rae, would ad 


ger 1 them FALL „ and. ſet chem m G 
> 8 un 8 Se ge 1 yas = ; 
4H Church, 00 4 5 Allegi- 
19 5 nee bo. God, in the 4 5 .* eir pes - 
7 ; that no Oath cu 77 5 11 der 
| eee em of re- 
eber Worſhip 4 4 And i ey ſhould 
paſs over thoſe O hey ove 


vile. than as tlie Law. requi- 
| red 


3 
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108d. red; there' was a clear fnethiod, purſuant 
1 — 0 the Ack of Uniformity, 9 25 ſeveres 
1 W againſ} them. It was alſo ſaid, that in 
1 different changes of Government, 


1 


1 
f 
1 
Oaths hid nor proved” ſo. effectual a ſecuri- ; 
ty as was ima Diſtinctions were 
Hand out, 9 — ſenſes were put on words; ir 
y which 'th I terpreted To, as to fe 
guifiè but lit Nd ch erm came ce 
Fg 5 need firength from them: And it ill m 
became thoſe, Who had formerly complal- hi 
ned of "theſe impoſitions 3 to urge this th 
.  vithſo much vehemence. On the other 0 
hand, it was urged, that no man ought | 
= 98 be truſted dy a Government, chiefly in 
= facred a concern, who would not give 
ſecurity to it; eſpecially ,/ ſince the Oath . 
| was brought to ſuch ' ſow and general 
. terms. The Expedient that was propoſed; 
. would put a 0 upon the King, debien 
| Was always to be carefully ' avoided. 
The day prefixed was at the diſtance of 
ſome months: So that men had time ſuffi- 
5 dient given them to ſtudy the point: And, 
| jf in that time they could not {arisfy chen 
ſelyes, as to the Mah dede of Arnegg 
ing the Government, it was not 
that they ſhould continue in” the higheſt 
Poſts of the Church. An exception of 
Twelve was propoſed? who {Hould be ſub: 
ject to the Law, upon refufing the Oaths, 
When required to it. by the King; but 
that was fejected: And all the | mitigation! 
that Was — Was 't Power 10 the 
| King, 


Deelararion. be 
floaſes! they met? in! r ; 


IKE WIIIIAII and MART. 1 


King, N + third pate of "he pro. 
fits BY any t welve Benblises "Het Huld 
name, to 2 Incumberits 5 ſhoutd be de? 
prived by by 

zafſed.' 1 W 

Debate, in favour bf the Cler 
in che Flogſe of Lone, and af! 
ferences with Cmmons: But ö /-ſeding: 
could _ BE carried, 


Ch berth 


Debates I was, Mured;" that 
he e cos ſeemed reſolved: ene e che 
Oaths; yet prayea'for. che K ing ih ny 
Chapels z2yet'Þ toiind” afteriv arts" this was 
not true For! 
Queen; ny 10 


Age eaſy to 5 en 


they meant DEW ch an ite defi ond: . 
a 


wot T-alſo- many things; chice ade 


me conclude gy Were ener ih —9 | 


raiſe all. che 0 poſition” 4 the G 
ment poſſible? TM. 1 Dey 
Th. Bill'6f wok allt 
ecuſèd Dienten rom all 
their not comifig't6' Church, and for 

to their *ſopatate- Meetings. There Was ab 
exception of. Sun! Tub a /proyifien 
was put int; in favour of Qu 

tho the re refs” required take Oaths 
to the Gdvernment, they | were excu- 
ſed, upon making iin Heu thereof ut wlemn 
were to take out War- 


ea f 4, 


rats” for the 

the” Juſtices! df Peace” were req 2 to 

grant them. Söine FR 4 
RR 


or. . 

10 

J. 40 ue the 

ane £ ea 14 5 beezuſe, thou 1 in; 
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16y! named ne King nor 


ke A fd, 


tue of clas Aer, And G it 
a the chief Manager! oof che 
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penalties; 7 of reis · 


tation. 


the 


a Wacht eee 
1 N 25 


1 1 


2 09 God b be tem a ge. 
= cellary reſtraint upon the-N . that 


V micht demean c * ſo as to 
mem the .cominuance- „when the 
N vears nom offe 4. ſhould end. 

_—_ 'this Was rejected - 1470 ere: as How 
ao. e 2 

t. ie Fould Do E 

Nation. would be jn the . ſame 8000 af; 


Gtion-: towards: them: gt. 4 er 


I ſhewed; fo much seal for his 
very much unk my. credit . which — 
for. opp fr Wr 

den fo 5 Ae Hp 

tion U en ** 8 

+ com- k. e 4. Ne was: 45 45 J. cha 

ſion. e. che Ac 'pallec nl 


E bk and - 5 
S men number Gf her 55 
the Clergy and Lai e mi LR 


the e ve 08. 8 
King and Panliament,, dp 99392 7 © 
2 1 — our , SRO „abc c&e corres, 
ting whe Fa. TAGS 9 8 
gur Co 1 ed with 
e 1 by many o we tempo- 
Lords, I at that tine did imagine, 
= the Clergy would have dome into 
meh a deſign with. 157 n 2. And 
1 feared this. would belagked on by them , 
a8 tak! 1 5 men . their hands: 
And f wegaed;: 85 5 


E, 


| dene 
Spee by - 


C27 


. wurlalt 450 Sr. 19 


this; that ſt was can 
roles i eB it fall. _ 

nl erg, that I Dad taken 
reg and -that' the method 
| as the” only 


one like. ID 
n 


— 


Tal fn 1 ae, nd. klar Seruples, 


Jun 
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Nature. 
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4 7 55 thoutzlt ro be 
way for them to come 
nts.” erg was: cartied in in 
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ee Lords, w 
pte effetunl': But this did 


were" raifed 


ied 


by 1069 


Was 
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as 


ow ill 
a Pic: N 
to leave the matter as 
indifferent in its Practice, as ft was in its 


"TRAIT wie Had moved for this Bil, and 
eee brought it into the Hou 
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acted a very diüngegudug part; For 


Friends to oppoſe it: ſuch 28 Were 


very ſincerely and cordi 

70 eſented as the Enemies, of rl Church, 
intended to ſubvert, 1 1059 85 

Bil was ſent Jong 


mons, it was let 77 on Table. Jad 


e of proceeding in it, they made an 


ddrefs.to.the King, for. ee a Cot a Cod. 


2 1 8 erp 


arliame 
10 185 bean gibning Us The 
ern 


10 50 Was iimpu by many 12555 


5 1 Ta pet: i. 1 


S frended with che 

Cemprehenſion., as..containing matters re- 
lating tothe Church, in which theRepreſen- 
_ tative:Body, of the . dot been ſo 
much, as adviſed with. e | 
or Was this 15 u e ch LDP: by Tell 
W. 0 Teemed. moſt f favour | 
ters: They ſet. it up for fr cee 255 15 

was fit to * up a ſtrong. faction both in 

Church and State; And, they thought. it w. 
not agreeable to that, to. ſu 1 7 o great a 
body as the Presbyterians to be made more 
eaſy , or more inclinable to unite to the 
FI: 2 e ana thought, tha, 19925 To- 
eration 


Aw, 


8 
. ſtudied to Foro ned W 
— S cd. ce, of: Mo ge e Aa ch let on. their, 


being zeal 


cCerned to reſerve it: So this? god = | 
| -Proniored 


old Severities' 90 


i * 4 
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leration would" be beſt mafmtained, when 199 
great numbers ſhould ne lic, and be Gon: ! 


CO 


1 * 


oppoſed „and but fafnt 
to the ground. 
The lla began iow to Her an im- An ill 
placable hatred! Is theNenconformiſts; and burg ut 
Jeemed?;tgowiſhi.for'an pecafionto'renew among 
hem! But wiſe and che Cler- 
much applaud the — 


good men did. 


ting the Nation by the Toleration. 


ſeemed toi he ſuitatte;; 2 won to the Spine 
of che Chriftian Religion, and to the Inte- 
reſt of the Nation. It was thought very 
unreaſonable that, while we were com- 
aining of the Cruelcy-« of the Church of 
Rome, we ſhould fall into ſueh * 


among our: ſelves z chiefly} While we were 


Penn 


aging in a war, in the progreſs of which . 
ho would need:t e united ſtrength of the 
whole Nati 25:70}; 10d le Pu 

This Bill gave e King great content. 
He in his Own opinion always th hought, 


that Conſtience was God's Province, and 
that it ought not to be impoſed on And 


his experience in Holland made him look 


on Toleration, as one of the wiſeſt mea- 


ſures of Government. He was much trou- 
bled to ſee ſo much ill humour ſpreading 
among the Clergy, and by their means 
over à great part of the Nation. He was 
fo true to his Principle herein, that the - 
reſtrained the heat of ſome, who were 5 
Er ſevere "AUS againſt Papiſts. He 
53 made 
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heir Religion. 


* | un indes 1000 2 
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1 have enjoy d ther real effects of che 


Olerstion, tho they were nut compre- 
benqed within the Starute that enacted it. 
Werpte- Whfle domeſtick matters were raiſing 

claimed great heats: at-home, we ſ the neceffity 
Ban, Of Making! N N e Lor the 

War and in Ireland: | 

laid before Ne 3 thei. : Alliances, 
formerly made t n Engiand , 
with the States, and with che Empire , 


tagether with the new ones that were nom 


France e which made 2 
France, necefſary.. So, by. he Advices of 


for the Quota that the King was tu farnifh, 


and for ihe | ane, of Ireland , were | 


\ provided. , 2 413 Ly 
Debates © The next: car dene Revenue, L for the 
3 Support of the Government. By à long 
W e and 128 11 ſome Ages, 


Soon 
Ne could 
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from year to eur, tr at moſt, for a, 
> term or 
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the Cuſtoms had boen granted to 
for life: 8o the King expected, iii . 
like regard ſhould be ſhewn for him 


But mens minds were much are — 4 


matter. Some Whigs „ Who 5 5 4.3 
Oppoſition, and jeslouſy of the os 
vernment Had wrought | lves into 
ſuch: Republican Principles, chat they could 
not kaſiſy come! off from chem ſet it up 
as àa maxim not targrant any Roveriue, but 


ars. This, they "thought ; 3 
the Crown -precarions; and 
oblige our Kings to: ſuch a popular me- 
thod of Government, as ſhquid»metit the 
N recrapt rr 'of that Orant.“ And 
rt bigs y 0 o uncertain a Tenure, 
t more” y bring about an. entire 
— eg ae For, by the 
denying. che Revenue at any time: ( (ragepe 
upon intolerable conditions they th 
that might be eaſily effected is: finer it 
would render our Kings fa. feeble ,' that 
they would not be able to maintain their 
Authority. The Tories obſerving this, 
made great uſe of it, to beget in the 
King jealouſies of his Friends, wich too 
much colour, and too great fucceſs: Ph 
Lug dy to reconcile Wer to . 
ing by granting it, but at preſent only 
to look on, till che Whigs, who how car- 


would re 


2 


d ried every thing, to which they ſet their 


full — 5 ſhould have refuſed it. 
The Ring, as he had come through the The 


2 B 4 Wel. © Chime, 


vs 
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N been in many ices: moved : wy 


- ney. wo- charge the Chimney ' money: And had 
ney diſ- promiſed to recommend it to the Parke: 
(hanged ment. He had done that ſo effectually, 


that an ct paſt diſcharging LS tho'it was 
ſo: mucioppoſed'by.ithe Tories, that it 
ran à great hazard To the: Houſe: of Lords. 
Tho who. oppoſed it pretended, that 
it was the only ſure Fund, that could ne- 
ver fail in War ſo that Money would be 
Freelynadvanced upon kit: They ſaid, a 
: lations would take away any grie- 
— that might ariſe - From it: But it 
ws athought g they were not willing that 
—_ an AcMhould paſs, asg would render 
hel King acceptable to "the Body: of the 

— Ae peer a alſo thought: that the 
roſpect he then had of a ſpeedy Revo- 
erer vour of King Fames, made 
them! unwilling to paſs an Act, 
————— an obligation on him, 


either, to maintain it, or by reſuming his 


Revenue; to raiſe the hatred: of the Na- 
tiem higher àgainſt him. When the ſet- 
tling the King's Revenue was brought un- 
der Confideration, it was found, there 
were! anricipations and charges upon it, 
from which it ſeemed reaſonable to clear 
iti n many Perſonz were concerned in. 
this, and che Seaſon of the year, Was E 
füpttalpähcdp that it was pretended, th 
had not time to examine that matter with. 
760 care An — by a ee: = 
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nul Act; they: granted the King the Re- 1 
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venue for one year: And many intended 


never to carry the Grant hut from year to 
year. This touched the King very ſenſi- 
by. 2 And many diſcourſes: , that paſt 


among ſour Whigs in their Cabals, were 


communieated to him by the Earl of Not- 
tingbam, by Which he concluded, he was 
in the hands of Perſons, that did not in- 
tend to uſe him welle. ton bluoo © wg 
A Bill was prepared, concerning the A Bin 
Militia , which upon the matter, and in cyhcer- 
conſequence- of many clauſes in dito took — fag 
it in a ener, both from the Cr W], 
& out of n Lieutenants; 
who being generally Peers, a Bill that leſſened 
their authority ſo much, was not like to 
paſs in the Houſe of Lords: So it was let 
lie on- the Table: By this likewiſe (which 
was chiefſy promoted by the Whigs) the 
King came to think, that thoſe Who had 
raifed him to the Throne, intended to de- 
preſs his Prerogative, as much as they had 
exalted his Perſon. He ſeemed to grow 
tender and jealous upon theſe points, the 
importanee of every one of them being 
much aggravated by the Earl of Nottin- 

ho had furniſhed him with a ſcheme 
of all the points of the Prerogative, 


Oo 


and of their dependance one upon ano- ' | 
ther: And he ſeemed ſo poſſeſſed with 


this, that many of thoſe who; had former- 


ly moſt of his confidence, found a cold- 
nels growing upon him; which increaſed 
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their diſguſt, and made them app 6; 
= they ſhould again ſee a Reign ful of Pre. 
— rogarive": One thing the Bouſe 
of Commons granted, Which was very 
acceptable to che King: They gave the 


States about 600⁰ E for the —2 
| had been at im the Fleet and 
they 'the King with nt the Revo 
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Mages | 


an Act of Inde oper exce 
"Hons 0 ſome ey 8 ate Would be # 


"to andther 
' preſſed to it 
nothing would 
— mach 88 


They could not be bro 
nt; tho“ often. and mur 
y the King.” He cho 
ſettle tlie minds 'of noe 


to Juſtice. - Jer "as" zin the To: 


| "00 Wright, "who had deen Lord 0 


Tuſtice, and ſome of the Judges, wers' it 


gate: Graban and Burton, Who had 


: been. the wicked Solicitors in the 'formet 
2 de i ny were in Priſon : but the/Horreft of 


"24 thought. ie beſt to keep wapy u 


woüld create King Fames 
they did not think it prope 
that: Vet chey reſolved to keep them 


would not ſet chis n. Fhey 
nder | the 


hſh.: they intended ſevere revenges for 
the Blood that had been ſhed, and for 


the many unjuſt things that had been done 
in the end of King Charles's: Reign; they 


Faw, that the' oth og the | Indemnity, 
with many comprehenſive Exceptions; 
4 grear Parey; fo 
F te offer at 


till in their power, , till a better op- 


portunity ſor falling on chem ſhould of- 


fer 
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fer itſelf : Therefore they x7 0 


Seſſion. It is true, che great midneſs of 
of the King's temper" and els 2 of 
his Government, which was indeed rather 
liable to cenſure, as bein | 
peoples minds much at eaſe: And, if it 
gave tog much bolinefs to thoſe; ho be- 
gan to ſet up an opens oppoſition to him, 
t it gained upon the greater part of the 
Nation, who ſam none of thoſe) moving 
ſpectacles, chat had been ſo common in 
former Neigns: And all 


| promiſed themfelves 
happy days, under ſo merciful a Prince: But 


the. earneftneſs the King ſnhnewed for an Act 
of Indemnicy. They ſaid, he intended to 
make uſe” of a ſet of Prerogative men, as 
ſoon as legally he could 5 And therefore 
he deſired the Inſtruments of King Fames's. 
red, chat .o he might employ chem. The 
Earls of Monmouth and Warrington were in- 
fuſing jealouſies of the King into their par. 
eee that the Earl 
of Nottingbam was, at the ſame time, inſtil- 
ling into the King jealouſies of them: 
And both acted with too much ſacceſs'; 
which put matters much out of joint. For 


tho' the Earls of Shrewsbury and Devon 


| ſbire did all they could, to ſtop the pro- 


greſs and effects of thoſe Lens „ with 
which the Whigs were poſſeſſed, a | 
28 5 


not be hrought to a ripeneſsduring/this | 


being too remiſs, tet 


angry men put a wicked conſtruction on 
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of Sbreuuthury, tho he had more of the 
— favour, yet he had not ſtrength to 
then Earl of nee 80 r N 
_ tragicah Declamations*s- 
There was a Bill of great: importance 
Ted up by the Commons to the Lords, 
that was net finiſhed this Seſſion. It was 
1 Rights and Liberties of 
land, and the Succeſſion to the Crown, 
wbeęn agreed by both Houſes of 
Panini to the King and Queen and 
their Iſſue and after them ; to the Princeſs 
Anm and her Iſſue, and after theſe, to the 
King and his Iſſue. A Clauſe: was inſerted, 
diſabling all — iſts from ſueceedin + So to the 
art en halt marry Papi. To this 1 
Bat marry o this A 
oſed an: additional Clauſe; bo this en 
jets, in that caſe, from their Allegiance. 
This was! ſeconded by the Earl of 
Shrewghury :And-it paſſed vvithout any op- 
poſition, or debate: — us, all, 
gonſidering the importance of it. But the 
King ordered me to propoſe the naming 
the Darcheſs of Hanover, and her -Poſte- 
rity next in the Succeſſion. ii He ſignified 
_ his-pledfure-in;this:/alſo; to the Miniſters. 
But he ordered me bo begin the Motion 
in Houfe ; becauſe I had already et it 
on dot. And the — of . — had 
now other thoughes of matters, and was 
ſeparating himſelf from the Intereſts of 
Nr The 13 the propoſi 
A tion 
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tion without any oppoſition. Sh-it was ſent 18g. e | 


down to the Commons. There were great 
| Debates there upon it. Hamhden preſſed it 
vehemently. But Wildmam, and all, the Re- 

ublican Party, oppoſed it. Their ſecret) NE 

eaſon ſeemed; to be, a deſign /to-'extin-l "3 
guiſh Monarchy, and therefore to-ſubſti-- | 
tute none, beyand'the three that were na- 
med, that ſo che Succeſſion unight quickly. 

come to an end. But, it not being decent 
to own this, all chat they pretended; was, 

that there being many in the lineal Succeſ-: 

ceſſion (after the three that; were named) 
who Were then of | the Church of Rome „the 
leaving to them a poſſibility to ſueceed, upon 4 
their turning. Proteſtants, might have ai | 
good effect on them, and diſpoſe them to 
hearken to Inſtruction; all which would de 
defeated by a, gelaration in favour of e 
Dutcheſs. A beet od 811 5918 2 
Was fit, to, make this, Declaration: Since 
nothing could, bring us into a more certain 
danger, than a prètended Converfion of a 
falſe a te Throne might by ſuch a diſguiſe 
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aſcend the Throne, and ſo Wotł our ruine 
by ſecret, artifices. Both Houſes adhered, 
after the free Conference... So the Bill fell 
for that time: But it was reſolved to 
take it up at the opening of the next Seſ- 
ſion. And the King thought, it was not then 
convenient to renew the motion of the 
Dutcheſs of Hanover, of which he ordered | 4 
9110 | | : me Ko bn 


— 
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1689, me to X rticular acount. It wis 
— once to have o che Bill paſſed, that enae. 
ted the perpetual Exeluſien of all Papiſts: 

5 Kor car, upon the matter "brought the 


Tine before Her, ſhould e change, 
as it was not very 1 -to Happen 
ſo. it would not be bo neee | 
was: reſolved to 
Paſſeg who 


ther at this time. 
any op 2 8 inning of the 
next 3] which I ment on here', that 


I might end this matter all ät oönee. The 
preſent Seſſton was dra n f # g1 at length, 
and was not ended till Augaff: 


ir broke up lr a great Genf of in bo. 
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| Keg > Onie-aoridenrtuppeti'd this Shmtmer ;” of 
James's 2 pretty. Extraordinary - ab re 

Se ſerves to be remembręd. 

| = between Lambeth and Para 
in 1 — — tot 


when — up; wy founded | Bethe, | 
Seal of Augland. King Famer had ca 1 70 
it fromthe Lord Pecs, the night before 
he went away, as intending to ma e a ſecret 
ufa ofit, for 3 es. But it ſeems, 
when he went "aw he thought either, 
that the Bulk or eight of it made it in- 
convenient" to be carried off, or that it 
was tu be hereafter of no more uſe to him: 
. ere chat ie ME be wo 
; N Ule 


abet ce 


uſe. of uſe of ep Sin Bim, be threw it into the 
Mer man was well rewarded, . 

whe: . at che, Great Seal to che 

King: And hy His order it was broke. 


But now: muſt look: aver to the affairs The gate 
of Treland, und to King Tamms mations. f Affaire 


Upon his eomi e the 8 
* was * Mews of 
Tendernels, and 3 Roper; Che Breach King 


ne ee, at; |as they had both the 


ſo be would! never 
till he had reſtored m 
— 4 Throne The only proſpect he now 


his Party in ireland 

for ſ] Supplies, was. very preſſing: 
Aud nis 5585 ſent One Lindy 
_ to 5 22 him their ſervice , 


and to View aftitance they might de- 
pend _ The Frencb Miniftry Was at 


this time much divided. Leudais had the 
greateſt credit, and ras. ve ſuccefiFul in 
Was moſt 


al his Ceunſels: 
conſidered. But; 
. 
entirely united to. Madam Maintenon. 


3 believed to 


Theſe two were in à high competition 
for favour, and bated one another. Seigne- 
iay. =; the Marine, as the ather had the 


„ for bis province. So, Ki Fames 5 
he the moſt dependance on 7 

and TY on the Secretary: for that Poſt | 
as the moſt powerful Favourite, made his 
_ * ta him; which let Lauvois 
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from Tirconnel, 


vour, and to be more 


I * 


56 THAIST OR He, 


to eroſs and retard: every thing, that Was 
poſed for his ſervice. So that matters for 


— F-INS LEFVICE. "DO TS IC 
| im went on flowly, and very defeCtively; 


There was another circumſtance” in King 


James affairs; that did him much hurt. 


21 A 
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Lauſun oſe rA ventures will he found 
in the French Hiſtory, ha come over to 
King Fames , and offered him his ſervice, 
and had attended on the Queen, when ſhe 


went over toi! France. He Had obtained a: 
8 King Fanier that he ſhould 


fent the Scots of great aſſiſta 


ſent td Ning: Famer , deſiring him to ask 
— Son of 
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in the Highlands, & to keep themſelves 1099 
in ſafe places there, till further Orders 
ſhould be ſent them. With theſe, and king 28 
with a ſmall ſupply in money, of about Je 
ſive or ſix thouſand Pounds, for buying o 
Ammunition and Arms, Lindſay was ſent thicher. 
back. I had ſuch a character given me o a 
him, that I entertained good thoughts o 
him. So, upon his return, he came firſt 
to me, and pretended he had gone over 
on private affairs, being deeply, engaged 
im debt for the Earl of Melfort, whoſe 
Secretary he had been. I underſtood from 
him, that King James had left Paris to go 
for Ireland: So I ſent him to the Earl f 
Shrewsbury's Office; But there was a ſe : 
cret management with one of the Un- 
der Secretaries there for King James; So 
he was not only diſmiſſed, but got a Paſs 
Warrant from Dr. Wynne, to go to Scot- 
land. I had given the Earl of Shrewsbury 
ſuch a character of the man, that, he did 
more eaſily believe him; but he knew 
nothing of the Paſs Warrant. So, my eaſi- 
neſs to think well of people, was the 
chief occaſion of the miſehief that followed, 
on his not being clapt up and more nar- 
rowly examined. Upon King Fames's lan- 
ding in Ireland, he marched his Army from 
Ainſale to Ulſter. And, when it was all 
together, it conſiſted of 30, oo Foot, and 
8000 Horſe, It is true, the Iriſh were 
now as inſolent, as they were undiſeipli- 
ned: And they began to think. they muſt 
| oi Part. F & i G be 
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cc. be maſters of all the King's Counſels. A 
Who ene 8 aroſe between them and the French: 


hey were ſoon on very bad terms, 
and ſcarce ever agreed in their advices. 


All King Tames's party, in the Iſle of Bri- 
tain, preſſed his ſettling the affairs of Ire- 


Juend the belt he could, and his bring. 


ing over the French, and ſuch of the Iriſb, 


as he could beſt govern, and depend on; 


The 


and adviſed him to land in the North of 
England, or in the Welt of Scotland,” 
But the firſt thing that was to be done, 


London- 
de rry. 


this, two different advices were offered. 
The one was, to march with a great Force, 


and take it” immediately: for the Town 


was not capable of / reſiſting ," if | vigo- 


rouſly attack d. The other was, to block 
it up ſo; that it ſhould” be forced in a 
little time to ſurrender; and to turn to other 
nore vigorous deſigns. But, whereas either 
f theſe adviees might have been purſued 
with advantage, a third advice was offe- 


red, but I'know: not by whom, which was 


the only bad ne, that could be propoſed; 


. and yer, by a fort of fatality, which hung 


over that King, it was followed by him; 
and that was, to preſs the Fown by a ſlow 
Siege, which, as was given out, would 
bring the Iriſh into the methods of War, 


and would accuſtom them to Fatigue and 


reſolved on, 
before it, 
nd by theſe 


— 


King James ſent a ſmall B 
which. was often changed: 


* 


he continued the Siege aboye two months, gg. 
in which the poor Inhabitants formed 168D- 
themſelves into great order; and came 
to generous reſolutions of enduring the 


| ſt extremities. They made ſome Sallies, in 
which the JriſÞ always ran away, and left 


their Officers; ſo that many of their beſt 
Officers were killed: Thoſe within ſuffered 
little, but by hunger, which deſtroyed 

near two thirds of their nuiber. One 
Convoy, with two Regiments z and Pro- 
—.— „Was ſent to their relief: But they 

ooked on the ſervice as deſperate, being 
deceived by Lundy , who was the Gover - 
nour of the Place, and had undertaken 


to betray it to King Fames; but he fin- 


ding them jealous of him, came to the 


Convoy, and perſuaded them that nothing 


could be done: So they came back, and 
Lundy with them. Vet 3 Inhabi - 
tants, tho' thus forſaken, reſolved ſtill to 
hold out; and ſent over ſuch an account 
of the ſtate they were in, that a ſecond and 
greater Convoy was ſent , with about 500 
men, commanded by Kirk, who, after he 
came in ſight; made not that haſte to re- 
lieve them that was neceſſary; conſidering 
the miſery they were in. They had a River 
that came up to their Town: But the 
Iriſh had laid a Bome and Chains croſs it; 


and had planted Batteries for defending it; 


Yet a Ship ſailing up with Wind and Tide as at 
broke through: And 8 the Town Was lait tai⸗ 


re- ſed. 


7 
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Iniskillin had the ſame fate: The Inha- 
bitants entred into reſolutions of ſuffering 
any thing, rather than fall into the hands 
of the' Iriſh: A conſiderable Force was ſent 
againſt them: but thro? their courage, and 
the cowardice of the Iriſb, they held out. 
All this while, an Army was preparing 
| in England, to be ſent over for the Re- 
duction of Ireland, commanded by Scbom- 

Duke herg, who was made a Duke in England 5 
Schom- A TR 38 We | | 
berg with and to whom the Parliament gave 100,000 
an Army Pounds for the ſervices he had done. The 
3 Levies were carried on in England with 
eng great zeal: And the Bodies were quickly 
ll. But, tho! both Officers and Soldiers 
ſhewedd courage and affection to the ſervice; 
pet they were raw, without experience, 


and without skill. Schomberg had a 


quick and happy paſſage; with about 
10; oo men. He landed at Belfaſt, and 


brought the Forces that lay in Ulſter toge- 


ther. His Army, when ſtrongeſt, was not 
above 14, ooo men; and he had not above 
2000 Horſe. He marched on to Dundalk; 

and there poſted himſelf. King Fames 


came to Ardee, within five or ſix miles of 


him, being above thrice his number. Schom- 


berg had not the Supplies from England, 


that had been promifed him: Much treache- 
ry or ravenouſneſs appeared in many, who 
were employed. And he finding his num- 

| Wn. 1 bers 
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1889: relieved; and the Siege raiſed in great eon 
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bers ſo unequal to the Jriſh, reſolved to lie 689. 
on the defenſive... He lay, there ſix Weeks 
in a very rainy Seaſon... His men, for want 
of due care and good management, con- 
tracted ſuch Diſeaſes, that he loſt almoſt 
the one half of his Army. Some blamed 
him for not putting things more tq hazard: 
It was ſaid, that he meaſured the Iriſh by 
their numbers, and not by their want of 
Senſe and Courage. Such complaints were 
ſent of this to the King, that he wrote 
twice to him, amg him to put ſomewhat 
to the venture: But he ſaw the Enemy was 
well poſted, and well provided: And he 
knew they had ſeveral good Officers among 
them. If he had puſhed matters, and ha 
met with a misfortune , his whole Army, 
and conſequently all Trelamd, would have 
been loſt :- For he could not have made a 
regular Retreat. The ſure. game was to 
7 his Army: And that would ſave 
ſter, and keep matters entire for anotllier 
year. This was cenſured by ſome; But 
better judges thought, the managing this 
Campaign as he did, was one of the grea- 
teſt parts of his Life. The Iriſh made ſome 
poor attempts to beat up his Quarters : But 
even where they ſurpriſed his men, and 
were much ſuperior in number, they were 
ſo ſhamefully beat back, that this encrea- 
ſed the contempt the Engliſh naturally had 
for them. In the end of October, all went 
into Winter Quarters... oo | 
Our operations on the Sea were not ve- F 


: 
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rede. A proſperous, | Hirtert was ſent wien 


Fleet , to cut off the communication be- 
Ada tween France and Treland. - The French had 


© # 5a. ſent over a Fleet, with a great Tranſport 


of Stores and Ammunition. They had lan- 
ded their loading, and were returning 
back. As they came out of Bantry Bay, 
Herbert engaged them. The wind was 
_ againſt him? So that it was not- poſſible 


for the greateſt part of the Fleet to come 


up, and enter into action: And ſo thoſe 


who engaged were forced to retire with 


fome diſadvantage. But the French did not 
| 49 55 him. He came back to Portſmouth, 
n order to refit ſome of his Ships; and 
Went out again; and lay before Breſt , till 
the end of Summer. But the French 
Fleet did not eme out any more all that 
Summer: So that -ours lay ſome months 

at Sea to 8 0 70 5 But, if we loſt few 

of our Seamen in the Engagement, we 

Joſt a great many, by reaſon of the bad 
Victualling. Some excuſed this, becauſe 

it was ſo late in the year, before Funds. 
were made for it: while others imputed it 

to baſe practices, and worſe deſigns. S0 
affairs had every where a very melancho- 
Affairs I now turn to give an Account of the 
in Sct- Proceedings in Scotland. A Convention of 
lend. the States was ſummoned there, in the 
_ -ſame manner as in England Duke Hamilton 
was choſen Preſident. And, a Letter 
being offered" to them, from Kivg Ne 
„„ 2 * = . 


— 
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2 to the King, as having, the ęxeeutive 


if he ſet himſelf to invade and aſſume the 
Legiſlature , he renounced his former Au- L = 
thority, by ſubverting that upon which it ; 4 
was founded: So they were for procee- 1 


by the preſent ſtate of affairs, to receive 


fore willing to proceed again 
But they thought it not reaſonable 

to make too much haſte in a new Settle- 
ment; and were for maintaining the Go- C 


as 


Lindſay, they would not receive, nor 3 
244 it: But ey on to ſtate; the — 1. 
Violations of their Conſtitution and Laws, 
made by King James. Upon theſe it was 
moved, that a judgment thould be given, 
declaring, that he had forfeited his Right 

to the Crown. Upon this, three Parties 

were formed: One was compoſed of all 

the Biſhops, and ſome of the Nobility, 

who oppoſed theſe Proceedings againſt the Debate: 
King, as contrary to their Laws and Oaths: in che 
Others thought, that their Oaths were on- Conẽ,ꝭ- |, 


f 3 


wer, to ſupport him in that; but that, 


ding to a declaratory ſudgment. A third 


: Party was formed, of . thoſe who agreed 
but 


with the ſecond in their concluſion 


not in coming to ſo ſpeedy a determina» 
tion. They thought, it was the intereſt 
of Sseotland to be brought under the Laws 


of England, and to be united to the Par- 
liament of Angland; and that this was the 
propereſt time for doing that to the beſt 
advantage; ſince England would be obliged, 


them upon good terms. 2007 you —.— | 
ing Fames : 


C4 Vern- 


1 
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Vas vernment, in an Interregnum, till the 
; nnn ſhould be perfected, or at leaſt put 
in à probable way. This was ſpecious, 
and many went into it. But „ſince it ten- 
ded to the putting a ſtop to a full Settle- 
ment, all that ue Vibe James joined 
in it: For by this more time was gained. 
To this Project it Was ohjected, that the 
Union of the two Kingdoms. 'muſt be a 
work of time; ſince many difficulties would 
ariſe in any Treaty about it: whereas the 
preſent circumſtances were critical, and 
required a ſpeedy deciſion, and quick pro- 
viſion to be made for their ſecurity; ſince, 
if they continued in ſuch a neutral 
ſtate, oy would have many Enemies, 
and no Friends: And the zeal that was 
now working among them for Presbytery, 
muſt raiſe a: greater averſion than ordina- 
ry, in the Body that Was for the Church 
of England”, to any ſuch Treaty with 
While much heat was occaſioned by 
this debate, great numbers came armed 
from the Weſtern Counties, on pretence 
to defend the Convention: For the Duke 
of Gordon was ſtill in the Caſtle of Edin- 
hurgb, and could have done them much 


LY 
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harm, tho' he ay there in a very inoffen- 4 
ſive ſtate. He thought the beſt thing he bt 
could do was, to preſerve that place long Joe” 
for King James; ſince to provoke the Con- ve 
vention, would have drawn a Siege and ſo 

wh 


Tuine upon him, with too much precipi- 
: ng tation, 
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tation, while there was not a Force. in the 1 689. 
Field ready to come and aſſiſt him. So it 


The Earl of Dundee * had been at Lon- A King 
8 


By 


ebates of the Convention. 


They paſſed the Judgment of Forfeiture King | 


i 
on James 


*John Graham of C/averhouſe , who had ſerved 
under the Prince of Orange with reputation, was 
made Major General by K. James, & on 12 No- 
vember 1688. was created only Viſcount of Dundee; 
ſo our Authors memory ſeems to have failed him 


when he calls him Ear} of 8 : 
| | I | 
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o. on King Fumes: And off the rith of April,” 
ele da the which the King and Queen 
was jud- WEre crowned, with the ordinary Solem- 
gd nities at Weſtminſter, | they declared: Wil- 
were. iam and Mary King and Queen of Scotland. 
But with this, as they ofdered the Coro - 
gnation-Oath to be- tendered to them, ſo 
they drew up a Claim of Rights, which 
they pretended, were the fundamental and 
unalterable Laws of the Kingdom. By one 
e theſe it was declared, that the Refor- 
mation in Srotland, having been begun hy 
4 parity among the Clergy, all Prelacy in 
that Church was a great and inſupportable 
Grievance to that Kingdom. It was an 
abſurd thing to put this in a Claim of 
Rights; for which not only they had no 
Law, but which was contrary to many Laws 
then in being: So that, tho” they — ht have 
offered it as a Grievance, there- was no 
colour for pretenditig- it was a National 
Right. But they had a Notion among 
them, that every Artiele, that ſhould be 
put in the Claim of Rights, became an'unal- 
terable Law, and a Condition upòn which 
They the Crown was to be held: whereas Grie- 
pa a. c Vances were ſüch things, as were fubmit- 
kigtes, ted to the King and Parliament to be re- 
'* rxedreſſed , or not, as they fhould ſee 
cauſe. But the Biſhops, and thoſe who ad- 
hered to them, having left the Convention, 
the Presbyterians had a majority ef Voices 
to carry every thing as they pleaſed, how 
unreaſonable ſoever. And upon this the abo- 
e Uthiog 
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ing Epiſcopacy in Scotland, was made a gd. 

— Roc, Artiole of the new Settlement. 1608 
Soon after the King came to St. Fames's, . 
the Epiſcopal Party there, had ſent up pay by 

the Dean of Glaſgow , whom they ordered this was 

to come to me: And I introduced him to gef 

the then Prince. He was ſent to know , 

what his Intentions were with relation to 

them. He anſwered, he would do all he 

could to preſerve them, granting a full 

Toleration to the Presbyterians : But this 

was, in caſe they concurred in the new 

Settlement of that * : For if they 

oppoſed that, and if, by a great Majort- 

ty in Parliament, Reſolutions ſhould be 

taken againſt ' them, the King could not 

make a War for them: but yet he would 

do all that was in his power to maintain 

ſuch of them, as ſhould live peaceably in — 
their Functions. This he ordered me | 
likewiſe to write back, in anſwer to what 

ſome Biſhops and others had writ to me 

upon that ſubject. But the Earl of Dundee, 

when he went down, poſſeſſed them with 

ſuch an opinion of another ſpeedy Revo- 
lution , that would be brought about in fa- 

vour of King Fames, that they reſolved F 
to adhere firmly to his intereſts: So, they 

declaring in a body, with ſo much zeal, 

in oppoſition to the new Settlement, it 

was not poſſible for the King to preſerve 

that Government there: All thoſe who, 

expreſſed their zeal for him, being equal 
ly zealous againſt that Order. 


— 
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Among 
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© | k r 1 . . 
1689. Among thoſe who appeared in this Con- 


vention, none diſtinguiſhed himſelf more, 3 
than Sir James Montgomery, a Gentleman t 
of good parts, but of a moſt unbridled \ 
Heat, and of a reſtleſs ambition: He bore 1 

the greateſt {hare in the whole Debate, J 
and promiſed himſelf a great Poſt in the I 
new: Government. Duke Hamilton preſided F 
with great diſcretion and courage: So that t 
the bringing the Settlement ſo ſoon to a J. 
calm concluſion, was chiefly owing to him. h 
A, Petition of Grievances, relating to the 11 
Lords of the Articles, the Judges, the y 
Coin, and ſeveral other matters, was alſo. t. 
ſettled; And three Commiſſioners were ſent, c 
one from every State, to the King and n 
Queen, with the Tender of the Crown, 1 
with; which they were alſo to tender them b' 
the Coronation-Oath, and the Claim of 01 
Rights: And when the Oath was taken, W 
they were next to offer the Petition, for ſe 
the Redreſs of Grievances. The three tt 
Commiſſioners were, the Earl of Argyle ri 
for the Lords, Sir James Montgomery for he 

the Knights, or, as they call them, for te 
the Barons, and Sir ohn Dalrymple for th 
the Burroughs. When the King and Queen M 
took the Oaths, the King explained one re 
word in the Oath, by which he was bound m 

to repreſs Hereſies, that he did not by this Si 
bind himſelf to perſecute any for their Con- by 
ſcience. And now he was King of Scotland, an 
as well as of England and Ireland. hu 
The firſt thing to be done was, to form pe 
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2 Miniſtry in- Scotland, and à Council; and 


to ſend Inſtructions, for turning the Con- 


vention into a Parliament , in which the , Mini- 
Duke of Hamilton was to repreſent the firy . 
King, as his Commiſſioner. Before the “. 


King had left the Hague, Fagel had ſo ef- 
fectually recommended Dalrymple, the Fa- 


ther, to him, that he was reſolved to re- 


ly chiefly on him for advice. And, tho” 
he had heard great complaints of him, as 
indeed there was ſome ground for them, 
yet, ſince his Son was ſent one of the 


three, upon ſo great a Deputation, he con- 


cluded from thence that the Familly was 
not ſo much hated, as he had been infor- 
med: So he continued ſtill to be aduiſed 
by him. The Epiſcopal Party were- afraid 
of Montgomery's being made Secretary, from 
whom they expected nothing but extream 
ſeverities : So they ſet themſelves to divert 
that; and the Lord Melvil, who had mar- 
ried the Dutcheſs of Monnmouth's Siſter, and 


had continued from 1660 firm to Presby- 


tery , and had been of late forced to leave 


the Kingdom, was looked on as an eaſy 


Man, who would have credit enough to 


reſtrain the fury of that Party. So he was 
made ſole Secretary of State; which proved 
a very unhappy ſtep: for, as he was 
by his Principle, bigotted to Presbytery, 
and ready to ſacrifice every thing to their 
humours, ſo he proved to be in all ref 
pects a narrow hearted man, who minded 


is own Intereſt more, than either gs | 
| the 


N 
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or of his Country. This choice 
2 —— diſtaſte: And that was followed 


dy a, Miniſtry, in the framing of which he 
T U be had the hier hand; 'who were weak 
and paſſionate men. All“ Offices were ſplit 
into Commiſſiens, that many 1 have 
dome ſhare; — it — them all con- 
temptible: And , tho? Montgomery ry had 2 
conf! iderable Poſt offered him; yet his 
miſſing that he aimed at ſtuck deep, —— 

. 7 — to work in him an averſion to th 
ings, which broke out afterwards — 
much fury and 1 againſt him. Nor 
did Duke Hamilton think, that he was con- 


ſidered, in the new model of the Minis- 


try. 4. + he deſerved, and might juſtly have 


EX 
AfaQion /” Me b. Parliament there as: opened with 
Saales much ill humour: And they reſolved to 
garry the 1 of Grievances very far. 
Lord Melvill- hoped to have — — the 
; Presbyterian Panty, hy ſending nſtructions 
to Duke Hamilton, to o — the Seſſion 


2 an Act in favour of Fresbytery: But 


he Majority reſolved to begin with their 
emporal concerns. So the firſt Grievance, 
to which a Redreſs was deſired, was 


the Power' of the Lords: if the Articles; 


that relating ſo immediatel to the Parlia- 
= ment itſelf. The King conſented to a pro- 
per Regulation; as That the: number Niule 
Pe enlarged and changed, as often as the 
Parliament ſhould defire: "It; -and: that the 


Farliament — bring matters before 
them z 


2. wills Jn et 5. 3 TREE Wy 
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them, tho' they were rojected by: the 
Lords of the Articles. This anſwered all 


the juſt complaints, that had been made 


Fl 


1689. 
. 


of that part of the Conſtitution; And the 


King: thought it was the intereſt of the 
Crown, to-preſerye it thus: regulated: But 
it was pretended, that; if the name and 
ſhadow of that were ſtill kept up, the 


Parliament would in ſome time be inſenſi- 


bly brought under all re y reſtraints: that 


were now to be provided againſt: Sothey 
moved ta take it quite away. Duke Hamilton 
writ long Letters, both to the King & to the 
Lord Melvi; giving a full accbunt: of: the 


progreſs of an ill humour, that was got 


among them, and of the ill conſequence 
it was like to have: But he had no anſwer 
from the King And Lord Melvul writ him 
back dark and doubtful orders: So he took 
little care how matters went; and was nat 
ill pleaſed to ſee them go wrong. The Re- 
venue was ſettled on the King for life: & 
ey raiſed the money, which was neceſſa- 
ry for maintaining a ſmall Force in that 


| Kingdom „ tho” che greateſt part of an 


Army of 60007 men was paid 


But even the Pres — 


byterians began to carry 


their Demands high: They propoſed 
have the Kings Supremacy, and the Right 


of Patronage taken away: And they asked 


ſo high an Authority to their Government, 
that Duke Hamilton, tho! of himſelf indif- 
ferent as to thoſe matters, yet would not 
agree to them. He thought; theſe: broke 
7973 3 
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took the liberty to ſpeak ſometimes to the 
King on thoſe: ſubjects; my deſign being 


and to keep the change, that was now 


. might ſtill be kept open. But Lord Melvill 
| had poſſeſſed: the King with a notion, that 
it was: neceſſary for his ſervice, that the 


they would take up a jealou 
thing that was done; and that this might 


ther. So I was ſhut out from all meddling 
An thoſe matters: And yet I was then, and 
ſtill continue to be much loaded with this 


England continued ſtill to charge him, 
for the alterations then made in Scotland; 
tho' it was not poſſible, had he been ever 
ſo zealous for Epiſcopacy, to have pre- 
ſerved it at that time: And I could do no 
more than I did, both for the Order it- 
ſelf, and for all thoſe who adhered to it 
there. A new debate was ſet on foot in 
that Parliament, concerning the judges. 
By the Law there, when the King names 
2 judge, he ought to be examined 2 
7: a bs ther 


in too much on their Temporal concerns; 


9 1 


-writ to me very fully on that head, and I 


[chiefly to ſhelter the Epiſcopal Clergy, 


to be made, on ſuch à foot, that a door 


Presbyterians ſhould know, that 1 did not : 
at all meddle in thoſe matters, otherwiſe - 


make them 1 Ee demands much fur- 
x 


1 prejudice, that I did not ſtudy. to hinder 
thoſe changes, that were then made in 
Scotland. And all the Kings enemies in 


to 


ther e ee on is becky JEL 
Law directs: But, in the year! 661 , 


be. 
eule the Bench Was to be filled with 


new ſett of Judges ſo that there as none 
to examine the reſt, the nomination: the 
King then made, is read in Parliament: 
And; no objectien being made to an 0 
them , they did upon that ſit and act as 
Judges. It was expected, that the ſans 
method ſhould be Followed at this time: 
But inſtead of that , the King eontinued 
ſuch a number of the former Judges, as 
was ſufficient to examine thoſe; WhO were 
now to be advanced: So that was ordered 
to be dolle on this, thoſe wo op- 
Doſed every ' thing, „ pretended,” - that tlie 
Noinination -ought- to be made in Parlia- 
ment: And they had prepared Objections 
againſt ecery one „that was upon the Liſt; 
intending by this to put a publick' Affront 
on one of the firſt, and moſt important 
Actions of the King's Government, Duke 
Hamilton had a poſitive” Inſtruction ſent 
him, not to ſuffer this matter to be brought 
into Parliament Vet he ſaw the Kh Was 
ſo ſet on it, and ſo ſtrong, that they had a 
clear Majority: Nor did he himſelf very 
muchla io hw 6f the Nomination, chiefly . 
hat old Dalrymple, ſoon after made 
.ord Star, to be 'Prefident. So he diſeon- 
tinued the Parliament. XY { 


But, while thoſe 1 were thus 4 Riſing 
fomented, the Earl of Dundee had got in teu. 


together a conſiderable body of Gentle - * 
Hart. II. 9 men, 


| as"the 1589. 


NE RY I bange Thouſands of Heu. 
5 ſſing Ki 7 00 he 
reland , preſſi Ng ames-to. me, either 
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| the 1 1 5 he gr ort rich King, 3 all: 1 che ul + 

_ Dundee per Bo s. In this he, was mu 

ſu . by the French near that King, 
92 ind it " * n U Sl a 


1 tions wn —1 Proteſtant. nor C6 by 
i che h iſts 7 in 7 ſort | 1 


: TE over to Seth, 45 $9 he 1 Earl « 


1 of "encouraging. 0 5 "and Ai tha 
ined with him. 

Mackay), a General Officer ; that had 
5 ſerved long in Holland with great. reputa- 
tion, and who was the piouſeſt man 1 
ever new ina Military way, was ſent down 
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nen, of; the 3 
when he had i but to obe 
and execute Orders; 


fitted for command. His: Piety. made 
m too apt to miſtruſt His own ſenſe, 19 


thy , where there might 
on of blood. He HOowed | 
of Dundee s motions, WhO was leſs encums 
ber d with Cannon and other Baggage, & 
ſo marched quicker than it was poſſible. for 
him to follow : His men were for thꝭ moſt 
8 newilevied ; and without: Tapes - 
& 5a ſome old B. 105 dme 
The. 'heas 


) hack: 9 — 5 
knee Mackay s Army, aud a ran for 
it: And probably, if; erk of Dundet 
had out-lived: that day, the. Victory might | 
have been purſued fare Bur a random tho 
= ati end to his life; and ti the: wh 
eſign. So Matkay ralhied chis men, and 
made ſuch a ſtand, that the other ide felb 
into great diſorder; and could never be 
Again into a conſiderable Body. A 
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qr he was both 2 | 
555 ent „ .0bliging and Ha 57 Hut he Was nor 


ort Wag ſoon after built at Tonerkeby „ 
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1699: cut ar the comm 
—— Norchern: and: e Highlanders. 
ene all theſe puhlick Werders 1 hat 
1d: wn] different places, 
Trade ſuffered conſiderably :/For-the French, 
not ſetting out à Fleet any mores ſent our 
ſo) many Cruiſers and: Privateers into our 
Seas, that Englam thereby e 
loſſes; there not being at that time a 
cient number of Frigates to convoy and 
ſecure the: Merchant men. We ſeemed to 


ſerst there. iz $333) * 11 ft ©: - OL 34 4s 


as oe ae By 
Lorrainy took: Mentz , 


lipshurg': The! Siege Was flow und long, 


bur profperous im its cbnclulion? And by 


this means Franconta', which before lay 


/- expoſed; was how.covered. . The Eleftor | 


of Brandenburg came dawn: or Is 
and cleared tt 8 rick of Co 


1 which was before ed by Nench 


Miss Kn . held him e 
time but the vet were ſoon taken“ So 


now the Rhine was open all up to Mentz. 
Nothing paſſed in Handres, where Prince 


Vuldect commanded: And theoCampaign 


ended without any e on chat | 


IS v ot ' [£33 3.4% 


Ajealou- I no-] returm to- the affairs of England; | 


x of he during the Receſs.) The Clergy generally 
ſped + a- 17 - How Oachs, tho* With too many re- 
8 ſervations 


, * WO TIE apr 794 19 + PI —— 


wnication biegen he | 


be Maſters at Sea „ And y e were gre reat wo] 
The lmpera. ara, bettet eu e nete 


French had iid; after 855 800 role: Ps 
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OL 80 now 1600 was gene: 
172 We ern about, that men zealous for 
„ the Huey, would be neglected, and that 
rar- thoſe who, were more, indifferent in Jagh 
me matters, would be preferred. Many of the 
So latter had managed the Controverſies with 
MN. the; Church of Rome. with 10 much 5 8 
nce neſs, and with that ae „that the ai 
gn piſts, to revenge the 7 and to pla 
hat thoſe; whom they conlidered as their m 
formidable Enemies, had, caſt ; es ook | 


10, as Socinians „ and as men, that 
ly Mylteries. . Aod, ,DOW g. ſomé an. . 
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men r Oxford, Who apprehended 


kat. rheſe Divines were likely to be 
” moſt eonſidered in this Reign, took up 


een the ſame method of Calumny , and be- 


* Coed 44 $ 


gan to treat chem as Socinians. The Eat! 
of Clarendon, and ſome of the Biſhops, 


hd had already incurred the Suſp ne 
fon, for not ka ing the Oachs to ehe 


Government took much ill“ natured 
Pains to ſpread tiefe Slandersb. Sir Biſho- 


8 ricks happened to fall Soy this year: 
a 


libury , Cbeſter, Bangor, Worceſter !Chi- 
theſter', Nach Briſtob :: S0 80 chat the King na- 
med fix Biſhops within ſix months. And 


ee promoted to theſe Sees were, 


{= gr men of thoſe N 
Pede in Scotland ca a great 


load" on the King's; He could not hinder 
the change of che Government of that 
Church, without p peeing all his affairs in 
Breat difbrder. I The gopal Party went 
almoſt univerſally into King James inte- 


Teſts: So that the Presbyterians were the 
1532 Party 3 the King had in that 


Kingdom. The King did indeed aſſure us, 
and my felf in particular, char he would 


reſtrain and moderate the violence of the 


Presbyterians: Lord Melvill did alſo promiſe 
rhe fame thing very ſolemnly: And at firſt 
he ſeemed! much ſet upon it. But when he 


aw ſo great a” Party formed againſt him- 
FIf: And, nee many of the Presbyte- 


Mans inclined” tO favour them; and to ſet 


themſelves W e to che . 
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he thought it was che King's intereſt, or 


at leaſt his own, to engage that Party en 
tirely : And he found nothing could ge” 
that ſo effefually., as to abandon the Mi- 
— of the Ep Pifoopal Perſuaſion to their 
He ſet up ; the Earl of "Crawford , as 
; whoywas fionate' 
in his temper was out” of meaſure 
zealous in his Pr. nciples: He was choſen 


to be the Preſident of the Parliament. 'He' 


received and encouraged all the complaints, 
that were made of the Ep iſeop al Miniſters. 


The Convention; when! they -paſſed the' 
Votes, | declaring the King and Queen, or- 
derd a Proclamation to be read the next 


Sunday, in all the Churches of Edin 
7 5575 and in all the other Churches in the 

ingdom, by a certain prefixed day; but 
which was ſo near at hand, that it was ſcarce 
poſſible to lay Proclamations; all round 
the Nation, „Within the time; and it was 
abſolutely impoſſible far the Clergy to 
5 to ether, and come to any reſolution 
among themſelves. For the me part, the 

Proclamacion were not brought to the Mi- 

till the morning of the Sunday, in 


WES they were ordered to be read; ſo, this 


having the face of a great change of Prin- 
eiples, many could not on the ſydden re- 
Mn to ſubmit-to it: Some had not the 
Proclamations brought to them till the day 
was paſt; Many of theſe read it the Sun. 
day following. Some of thoſe, who did 


not think * to read the Proclamation, Vet 
D 4 obeyed 
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obeyed it; and continued, after that, to 
pray for the King and Queen. Complaints 
were brought to the Councih of all thoſe, 
who had not read nor obeyed the Proclama- 
tion; And they were in a ſummary way 
deprived of their Benefices. In the execu- 
ting this, Lord,Crawford ſhewed much ea- 
gerneſs and violence. Thoſe Who did not 
?roclamation, on the day ap- 


read the 


2 5 


pointed, had no faveur,.tho'- they did it 


afterwards. And upon any word that 
fell from them, either in their extempora- 
ry Prayers, or Sermons, that ſhewed dis- 

affection to the Government, they were 
alſo, deprived. All theſe; things were pub - 
liſhed up and down England, and much 
aggravated; and raiſed the averſion, that 


* 4 


the friends of the Church had to the Pres- 
byterians ſo high, that they began to re · 


pent their having granted a Toleration to 


ſhewed ts much fury againſt thoſe of the 


© Epiſcopal, Perſuaſion. So that ſuch of us, 


as had laboured to excuſe the change, that 
the King was forced to conſent to, and 
had promiſed, in his name, great modera- 


tion towards our friends in that Kingdom, 


were much out of countenance, when we 


ſaw the Violence with which matters were 


carried there. Theſe things concurred to 
ive the Clergy ſuch ill impreſſions of the 
Ling, that we had little reaſon to look 
for ſucceſs, in a deſign that was then 
preparing for the Convocation, for whom 
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o a Summons was iſſued out to meet, du- 1699. 
ts ring the next Seſſion of Parliament. 
„ It was told, in the zünde of the for- K 
a- mer Reign, that the Clergy did then expreſs Compre- 


a an inclination to come to a temper with been 


that he brougl 


without obtaining 


U. relation to the 1 terians, and ſuch youcd. 


other Diſſenters as could be brought into a 
Comprehenſion with the Church: The 
Biſhops had mentioned it in the Petition to 


King James 10 for which; they were tried; 


And his preſent Majeſty had promiſed, to 
endeavour. an Union between the Church 
and the Diſſenters, in that Declaration, 
c he broughe over with him. But it ſee- 
med neceſſary to prepare and digeſt that 
matter carefully, * e ſhould be of- 
fered to the Convocation. Things of ſuch. 
a nature ought to be judged of by a large 
number of men; but muſt. be prepared by 
a ſmaller number well choſen : Vet it was 
thought a due reſpect to the Church, to 
che matter wholly in the hands of 


the Clergy.. .So 1 a ſpecial Commiſſion 
.Seal 


under the , Great Seal, Ten Biſhops and 
Twenty Divines were empowered to meet, 
an 4 Juch Alterations, in the Book 
of N and Canons, as might 
be fit to lay before the Convocation. This 
was become neceſſary, ſince by the Sub- 
miſſion , which the Clergy in Convocation 
made to King Henry WI II, which was 
confirmed in Parliament, they bound them 
ſelves not to attempt any new Canons, 
the King's leave firſt 
„ . N 5160 5: 
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lie againſt ay of them. They, 


„ n sT ON V N. 


Fand that under the pains of a Premunire. 
2 Was locked on therefore, as the pro- 


. way? to obtain the King's Teave, to 
ave a Sch eme of the whole matter put in 
order, by à number of Biſhops and Di- 


len vines. Great care was taken to or: theſe 


ſo inipartially',. that 0 exceptions could 
upon this, 
ſite ooh to it, for ſeveral Wakes © They 


had before them pl the Exce on, that 
either the Puritans before the 


ar, or the 
Nonconformiſts ſince tlie Reſtoration, had 


made to any part of the Church- Service: 
They had alfo many Pro . and Ad- 


vices Gin had "horn oo 558 000 Di ſeveral 

Sites, by our Biſhops ivines, 
upon thoſe 5 to 5 1 

fidered ,, and freely and calmly debated : 


And all Was dige ſted into an entire Correc- 


tion of every kling, that ſeemed liable to 
any juſt objeQion, We had ſome very; ri- 
gid, as 82S. learned men among 
89285 b „ either never came to 
ens or they ſoot withdfew from 
declaring © themſelves dfffatisfied with 
every 2 that nature; ſome telling us 
pi inly, that they Were againft.” all alte⸗ 
ations whatfoever. They chought, too 
much was already done for the” Diffenters, 
in the Toleration that was granted them; 
and that they ſhould do nothing to make 


that ſtill eaſier. They faid further, that the 


altering the Cuſtoms and | 'Confiftution of 
our Church, to gratify a peeviſh and ob- 


miinate Party „ Was 5 like to have no other. 


effect 


S: Matters were well con⸗ 
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effect on them, hut t make them more 1899. 


inſdlent.; as if the Church, by offering 
theſe Alterations, ſetmed to ee . 
ſne had been hitherto in the wrong! They 
thought, this attempt Would divide us a- 
mong our ſelves „ und make our People 


loſe their eſteem for N it ap⸗ 
Ton; They 


peated that it wanted Gorre 
alſo excepted to the manner of preparing 


7 * 


matters, by a ſpecial Commiſfon p as l- 


miting the Convocation'', and impoſing 
upon it: And to load this with a word of 
an ill: ſound, they called this a new: Be- 
eleſiaſtical Commifſion. But in anſwer to 
all this, it was ſaid ; that; if - by'ca few 
CorreQions or Explanations, we offered 
all juſt ſatisfaction tor the chief Objections 
of the Diſſenters', We had reaſon to hôpe, 
that this would bring over many of them, 
at leaſt of the People; if not of the Teach-: 
ers among them; or; if the prejudiees of 
educttion wroußiit 00 ſtrongly” upbn the: 
preſent Age, yet; if ſome more ſenfible ob 
ions were put out of the way, we 
might well hope, chat it would have a great 
effect on the next generation! If rheſe 
gondeſcenſtons were made ſo, as to own, 
in the way of offering chem; that the Non- 
conformiſts had been in the right; that might = 
turn to the reproach of the Church: Bur; 
ſuch offers being made only, in regard to 
their weakneſs ;'the reproach fell on them; 
as the honour acerued to the Chureh, who 
ſhewed her ſelf a true Mother, by her care 
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ceiving the Sacrament kneeling, ſhould be 


9 
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offered; that the ordinary poſture, of re- 


changed: That was ſtill to be the recei- 


ved ànd favoured poſlyre-: Only ſuch:,;.as 
d, not. overcome their 


declared they cou 0 their 
_ ſeruples in that matter, were to be ad- 


mitted to it in another poſture. Ritual 


matters were of their on nature indiffe - 
rent , and had been always declared to be 
fo: *All-the:: necèſſity of them aroſe only, 
from the authority in Church and State, 


that had enacted them; Therefore it was 


am unreaſonable ſtiffneſs, to deny any abate- 


ment or yielding in ſueh matters, in order to 


the healing the wounds of our Church. Great. 


alterations Had been made in ſuch things, 


ch of Rome was ſtill making ſome 


. fog Ages of the Church. Even the 


alterations in her Rituals. And changes had 


been made among bur ſelves, often ſince 
the Reformation, in King Edward, Que 
Elizabesh. ;, King James, and King Charles 
the Second's reigns. Theſe were always 


made upon ſome great turn: Critical times 


being the moſt proper for deſigns of that 
kind. The Toleration, now granted, ſee- 
med to render it more neceſſary than for- 


meriy, to make the terms of Communion 


with the Church, as large as might be; 


that ſo we N draw over to us the grea- 


ter number, 


tom thoſe who might now 


leave us more ſafely: Ang: therefore we 


* uſe the more care 1 order 0 gai- 


” 
x 
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ning of them. And, as for the manner of 1659. 
preparing theſe overtares, the Kings 
Supremacy fipnify'd little, if he could not 

appoint a ſelect number to. conſider of ſuch”. 

matters, as he might think fit to lay be- 

fore the Convocation: This did ne way 
break in upon their full freedom of de. 
bate; it being free to them to rejett, as 5 

well as to accept , of the Propoſitions that | 

ſhould be offered to them. But, while men | 

were arguing this matter on both ſides, the 

Party that was now at work for King 

Fames, took hold of this oecaſion to enflame | | 

mens minds. It Was ſaid; the Church was | 5 

to be pulled down, and Presbytery was co | 3 

be ſet up; that all this now in debate; was 

only intended to divide and diſtract the 

Church, and to render it; by that means, 

both: weaker and more ridiculous + While it 

went off from its former grounds, in offering 

e eee The aer _—_ fire 

upon this; and began to declare againſt it, ** 

and againſt all eee , as men tha 

intended to undermine the Church: Severe 

Reflections were caſt on the King, as 

being in an Intereſt contrary to the 

Church: For the Church was as it werethe 
word given out hy the Jacobite Party under 
which they thought they might more ſafely 

elter themſelves; Great canvaſſings were 
every where, in the Elections of Con- 8 | 4 
vocation- Men; a thing not known in for- WO 
mer times: So that it was ſoon very viſible, 
that we were not in a temper, cool or 


# t. . 


/ - 
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15 2 15 Courage - the further 
5 ped ade . 5 „ Nine 
| eee Was open by” 
| ſens, 3 4 Meſſage by che 
| of 1 allaring| them of his 
17 7 52 200 Pr Ne and 
w it ee them to W er ſueh things; 
3 | as bye his orden; ud be laid hefore 

al Dy them... With due gare, and an i 221 
—_— 2 < peace and goodof the urch. 
3 ler Heuſe of Convocation ex- 
, 1 ed A re ſolution * to. enter into any 
* with relation to alterations: So that 

90 5 Ki Ee Ob rioticevf the ſecond part 
ing's MeſT age; And it was; not with- 
Ceulty:, carried; to make a decent 
Fare 5 the King; thanking him for his 
P wget Fracedt ebe Bi But becauſe, in the 
Vilhiors, ſent them, they 
bk dane which the thę Protection chat the 
Proteſtant Religion. pig general and the 
church of England in particular, had 22 

Fom him, the lower: Houſe thought, that 

55 this. imported their owning ſome com- 
= . won Unian with che foreign Proteſtants: So 
= they would not agfee-to lit. There was: at 
= 0 = time but a ſmall: gy nod of 4 71 fir 
| up 4 Houſe, | onvocation $17 | 

| | — a not 93 2 Metropolitan With 
hem 3:99! . had not ſtrength "Nay" or: au- 
rity to ſet things forward. Ther they 
adviſed; the King to ſuffer the Seffion: to be 
1 „ diſcontinged, thus; ſeeing they were 
< | i u al iſpoſition 9 upon buſineſs; 


\ 


il reception. "EY 


made King Ae 700 were now ſo 
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they. were kept. from doing miſch 
„ „ for a Fa of ten 8 e. 


This was. W. a favour g then; for 
1 H6e OM > year. 1002, the Convocation 

| e to ſit, hut to do no 
fed 5 they were. kept at-no 


all c bange in Fox 5 F 3. but 


only to. 58 9 Arcs hr 105 
Ic was therefore an eaſe 


h, an ee be | 30 gurp e. Ps 


lergy gave the 
ng's 1 ae « greatand juſt gut- 
cry. againſt chem: Since all the promi 


entirely. forgot. 

But there was a yer happy direction of 
the Providence of ad, Gauge in this 
matter. I acobite lergy, who were 


8 85 


then under 8 penſion, were ning to 


make a * in the Church, wa nſoever 


they ſhoakl be JC 3 80 e and their places 


ſhould be filled others. Th 8 aWs 
it would not be wp 

tion upon a e and per mona!” 7 nh 
They chere ore: wiſhed to be 1 
with more ſpecious pretences: And, if we 
had made alterations in e e and 


to the Wee d, in op- 
poſition to thoſe. who were, rs alering it, 
and ſetting up new models: And, as 1 dp 


would have pret "uaok of Bug ati t may ſtill ſt uck 


to make 208 K 


other parts of the be Mayer: 1 they | 


firmly believe. that there is, a 2 -wiſe Provi- 


ene that ae 9 


# 
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1689. and drects them, chiefly:thoſe"that relate 
. to N a ; ſo I have with great plea- 


— " =. 
ſure obleryed this, in many inſtances 
| "ing to che Revolution.” And, upon this 

occaſion, I could not but ſee; that the Jaco- 


1 


8 19 + 


_ "bites among us, who wiſhed and hoped that 
we ſhould have made "thoſe Alterations , 


which they reckoned would have been of 
great advantage for ſerving their ends, wer! 
tthe inſtruments of raiſing ſuch a 'clamor 

againſt them, as prevented their be- 


ing made. For by all the judgments we 


could afterwards make, if we had carried 
a Majority in the Convocation for altera 
tions, they would have done us more hurt 
than / good £3 Ag EIT SELL 3. H 232119 N 
A Sec. I now turn to a more important; as well 
Gon of as à more troubleſome ſcene. In Winter, a 
nen. Seſſion of Parliament met, full of jealouſy 
and ill humour. The ill conduct of affairs 
was imputed chiefly to the Lord Halifax; ſo 
the firſt attack was made on Him. The 
Duke of Bolton made a motion in the 
HFouſe of Lords, for a Commitee to exa- 
mine, who had the chief hand in the Seve- 
rities and Executions in the end of King 
Cbarles's reign; and in the Quo WParranto's , 
and the delivering up the Charters. The 
Enquiry laſted ſome weeks, and gave 
occaſion to much heat: But nothing ap- 


ared that could be proved, upon which 


pe | | 

| Ve or Addreſſes could have been ground- 
ed: Vet the Lord Halifax having, during 
that time, concurred with . in 
HTS To, £, | )UN-+ 


Eryed this, in many inſtances rela- 


7 
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Council; he faw , it was necef] ary for him 
to withdraw now from the Miniſters , and 
quit the Court. And ſoon after he recon- 


ciled himſelf to the Tories, and became 


wholly theirs: He oppoſed every thin 

that looked favourably towards the Ga- 
vernment, and did upon all occaſions ſerve 
the Jacobites , and protect the whole Par- 
ty. But che Whigs began to loſe much of 
h King's good opinion, by the heat that 


5 
A 
a : * 
- 4 7 
— 8 
. - 
22 * 
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they ſhewed: in both Houſes againſt their 


enemies; and by the coldneſs that appea- 
red in every thing, that related to the 
Publick, as well as to the King in his own 
particular. He expreſſed an earneſt deſire 
to have the Revenue of the Crown ſettled 


on him for life: He ſaid, he was not 


a King , till that was done ; Without 
that, the title of a King was only a page- 
ant, And he ſpoke of this with more than 


ordinary vehemence : So that ſometimes - 
he ſaid, he would not ſtay, and hold an 
empty name, unleſs that was done. He h K. 


ſaid once to my ſelf, he underſtood the grew je. 
ood of a Commonwealth, as well as of a !ous of 


* 


to determine, which was beſt: But he 
was ſure, the worſt of all Governments 
was, that of a Ring without Treaſure, and 
without Power. But a jcalouſy was now 
infuſed into many, that he would grow Ar- 
bitrary in his Government, if he orice had 
the Revenue; and would train for a high 
ſtretch of Prerogative, * as he was 


E 


ingly Government; and it was not eaſy... 
_ 


1689 


A 
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out of difficulties - and neceſſities. -. Thoſe 
of the Whigs, who had lived ſome years 


at Amſterdam, had got together a great 
many ſtories, that went about the City, 


\, 


of his ſullenneſs, and imperious way of 


dictating. The Scotch, wha were now 
come up, to give an account of the 
proceedings in Parliament, ſet about many 
things that heightned their apprehenſions. 
One Simpſon, a Scotch Presbyterian-, was 
recommended to the Earl of Portland, as 
2.man whom he might truſt; WhO would 
bring him good intelligence: So he was 
often admitted, and was entertained as a 


good Spy: But he was in a ſecret confi 


dence with one Newill Payne, the moſt 
active and dextrous of all King James 
Agents; who had indeed loſt the reputa- 
tion of an honeſt man entirely; and yet 
had ſuch arts of management, that even 
thoſe who knew what he was, were wil. 
ling to employ. him. Simpſon and he were 


in à cloſe league e and he dis 

Covered ſo. much of the | ate 

gence to Simpſon, that he might carry i 
to the Earl of Portland, as made him paſs 


ir ſecreteſt jntelli. 


for the beſt, Spy the Court had. When 
he had gained great credit, he made uſt 
of it to infuſe into the Earl of Portland 
jealouſies of the King's beſt friends; And, 
as the Earl of Portland hearkned too at 
tentively to this, ſo by other hands: it 
es conyeyed to. ſome of them, that the 
Court was now become jealous of them, 
and was ſeeking Evidence againſt . 
| | | . 
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Sir James Montgomery was eaſily poſſeſ- ; 5a, 

ſed with theſe reports; and he and ſome . 

others, by Payne's management , fell à co.. 
Ez fronting with King Fames's Party in England, racy a. 


hey demanded an aſſurance for the ſetr Sonem. | 


tlement of Presbytery, in Scotland, and to men, 
have the chief Poſts of the Government 
ſhared among them. Princes in exile are 
apt to grant every thing that is asked of 
them; for they know that, if they are 
reſtored, they will have every thing in 
their power: 8 they entred into 
a cloſe Treaty, for the way of bringing 
all. this about. At firſt they. only asked 
money, for ene themſelves with 
Arms and Ammunition; But afterwards they 
inſiſted on demanding 3000 men, to be ſent 15 - 
over from Dunkirk; becauſe, by Duke Schom- 5 
berg's being poſted in Ulſter , their com- 
munication with Ireland was cut off. In | 
order to the carrying on this deſign, they | y I 
> reconciled . themſelves to the Dute of | 
tell. Queensherry, and the other Lords of the E- 
OR pileopal party; And on both ſides it was 
Io given out, that this union of thoſe, who 
hen BY were formerly ſuch violent Enemies, was 
6 i only to ſecure and ſtrengthen, their intereſt 
load in Parliament. The Epiſcopal party pre- 
And tending, that ſince the King was not able 1 5 
o 0 protect them, they, Who ſaw: them- 
; 3 1 ſelves marked out for deſtruction , were to 
5 My be excuſed for joining with thoſe, who 
de 0 could ſecure them. Simpſon brought an ac- 
ewe count of all this to the Earl of Portland: 
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1689. and was preſſed by him to find out witneſ- 
<= to _ it againſt r He car- 
- ned this to them, and told them, that 
5 the whole buſineſs was diſcovered, and 
(that great rewards were offered to ſuch 
as would merit them by ſwearing againſt 
them. With this they alarmed many of 
their party, who did not know what was 
at. bottom, and thought that nothing was 
deſigned, but an oppoſition to Lord Mel- 
vill and Lord Stair ; And they were poſſeſ- 
ſed with a fear, that a new bloody. ſcene 
of Sham-plots and ſuborned Witneſfes was 
to be opened; And when it began to be 
whiſpered about, that they were in treaty 
with King James, that appeared to be ſo C 
little credible, that it began to be ſaid, 
by ſome 'diſcontented men, What could 
- be expected from a Government, that was 
5 | fo ſoon contriving the ruine of its beſt 
Friends ? Some feared , that the King him- 
ſelf might too eaſily receive fuch reports; 
and that the common practices of Mi- 
niſters, who ſtudy to make their Maſter 
believe, that all their own enemies are 
Jikewiſe his, were like to prevail in this 


FI" 3+ wow. 
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many were diſpoſed to think they could 
have good terms from King Fame; and, 


— — & 


errors, that they might ſafely. truſt him. 
The Earl of Monmouth let this out to my 
ſelf twice; but in a ſtrain; that looked like 
one who was afraid of it, and who en- 
deavoured to prevent it: but he ſet forth 
the reaſons for it with great advantage, 
and thoſe againſt it very faintly. Matters 
were truſted to Montgomery and Payne; And 
Ferguſon was taken into it, as a man that 
naturally loved to embroil things. So, a 
deſign Was managed, firſt to, alienate . the 
City of London ſo entirely from the 
King, that no Loans might be - advan: 
ced on the Money Bills; which, with⸗ 


1689; 
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that he was now ſo convinced of former 


£ 
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out credit upon them, could not anſwer 
the end, for which they were given. It 


was ſet about, that King Tamer would give 
a full Indemnity, for all that was paſt; an 
that, for the future, he would ſeparate 
himſelf entirely from the French intereſt, ai 
be contented with a ſecret connivance at 
thoſe of his owN/)n Reli jon. It Was ſai 5 he 
was weary of the Inſolence of the French 


Court, and ſaw his error, in truſting to 
it ſo much as he had done. This corrup- 


ted Party had gone ſo far that they ſeemed to 
fancy, that the reſtoring him would be 
not a ee „but happy to the Nation. 
J confeſs, it was long before I could let 
my ſelf think, that the matter was gone 
ſo far; But I was. ac laſt H Wieged of g 
84 | 3 
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„ F6AMSTORY "of ths Rigs 
J received & Letter from an unknown 


— —y— 


, the Au- 


thor, 


hand, with à direction how to anſwer it. 


The ſubſtanee of it was, that he could dis- 


eqver a Plot; deeply laid againſt the King, 
if he might be aſſured not to be made a 


Witneſs ; and to have his friends, who 


were in it, pardoned: By the King's or- 
der, I promiſed the firſt; But an indefinite 

romiſe of Phrdon , was too much to ask: He 
might, as to that, truſt to the King's mer. 


ey. Upon this he came to me, and I found 


he was Montgomery's Brother. He told me 
a Treaty wis'ſectled with King Fames ; Ar- 
ticles were agreed on; And an Invitation 
was ſubſeribed, by the whole Cabal, to 
King Fames to come over: Which was to 


be ſent to the Court of France; both be. 


Eeauſe the Communication was eaſier, and 


leſs watched; When it went thro' Flanders, 


than with Treland; And, to let that Court 


fee how aſtröng à Party he had, and by 
hat means to obtain the Supplies and 
Torce that! was deſired. He ſaid, he 
Jaw the writing, and ſome hands to it; 
but he knew —— more were to ſign it; 
And he undertook to put me in a me- 
thod to ſeize on the Original Paper. The 
King could not eaſily believe the mattet 
Had gone ſo far; Yet he ordered the Earl 
of Shrewshiry to receive ſuch advices , as 


1 ſhould bring him, and immediately to do 


what was pröper: So a few days after this, 
Montgomery told me, one Williamſon was 


that day gone to Dover , with the or 


/ 


* · 


nal Invitation 1 found the Earl of Shrews- 
bury inclined enough to ſuſpect William- 


yon. He had for pt + 1 — Ne 
ome perſons, of 


for Flanders, and got 


whom it was not proper to ſhew a ſuſ- 


picion, to anſwer for him. So one was 


ſent poſt after him, with orders to ſeize 
him in his bed, and to take his Clothes 


and Portmanteau from him, which were 


ſtrictly examined; But nothing was found. 
Yet, upon the news of this, the Party was 
grievouſly 3 But foon recovered 
themſelves : The true ſecret of which was 
afterwards diſcovered. ' 1 was Cit 
ſeems) to go over with Williamſon ; but 
firſt to ride to ſome Houſes that were in 
the way to Dover; whereas the other went 
directly in the Stage-Coach. It was thought 
ſafeſt for Simpſon to carry theſe Papers; 
for there were many different Invitations, 
as they would not all truſt their hands to one 
common paper. Simpſon came to the houſe 
at Dover, where Williamſon was in the 
Meſſengers hands : Thereupon he went 
3 to Deal, and hired a 
boat, and got ſafe to France with his Let- 
ters. Montgomery, finding that nothing was 


a 
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diſcovered, by the way which he had 


directed me to, upon that fancied he would 
be deſpiſed by us, and perhaps ſuſpeted 
by his own ſide; And went over ſoon af- 


ter, and turned Papiſt : But I know not 


what became of him afterwards. The fear 
of this Difcovery ſoon went off: Simpſon 
ö E 4 | Came 


/ 
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1689. Came back vrith large aſſurances: And. 
12000 Pounds were ſent to the Scotch, 
Who undertook. to do great matters, All 
pretended Diſcoveries were laughed at, 
and looked on as the fictions of the Court: 

And 0 this, the City of London were 
general poſſeſfed with. a very- ill opinion 
of the King. The Houſe of Commons gran- 
ted the Supplies, that were demanded for 


the Reduction of Ireland, and for the Quo- 
ta, to which the King was. obliged by his 
Alliances: And they continued the gift of 
the Revenue for another year. But one 
great error Was committed by the Court, 
in accepting remote Funds; whereby the 
ntereſt of the money, then advanced on a 
und, payable at the diſtance of ſome 
years, did not only eat up à great deal of 
che Sum, hut ſeemed ſa, doubtful, that a 
reat Premiums. were to be offered to Vi 
thoſe, who advanced, money upon a Secu- tt 


5 rity, which was thought very, contingent; | þ; 
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ſince few believed «that the Government W 
would laſt ſo long. So here was a.ſhew of fo 

& 955 Supplies, Which yet brought not in th 
che half of what they were eſtimated at. th 


A t The Tories, ſeeing the Whigs grow ſul- * 


. * 


concer- len, and that they would make no advan- 

| Corpo- ces of money, began ta treat. with the re 

ratious, Court, and. pramiſed great advances, if pa 
the Parliament might be diſſolved, and a in 
new one be ſummoned. Thoſe propoſi- ſto 
tions came to be known; ſo the Houle of Bil 


Commons prepared a Bill, by which they by 


DB E . 


n- 


hoped to haye. made. ſure of all future 16 


Parliaments. In it they declared, that Cor- 


Charters ſurrendred; And they enacted 
that all Mayors and Recorders, who had 
deen concerned in the private N Ang 
up of Charters, without the conſent of 
the whole Body , and who had done that 

in a clandeſtine manner, before the Judg- 


ment that was given againſt the Charter 


of London, {ſhould be turned out of all 
Corporations. and be incapable of bearing 
Office in them for ſix years. This was 
oppoſed; in the Houſe of Commons , by 
the whole ſtrength . of the Tory Par- 
ty; for they ſaw the carrying it was the 
total ruine of their intereſt ,. 'thro' the 
whole Kingdom. They ſaid a great deal 
againſt the declaratory part; But whatſoe- 
ver might be in that, they ſaid, ſince the 
thing had been ſo univerſal, it ſeemed 


hard to puniſh it with ſuch ſeverity, It occafi- 
was ſaid, that by this means, the Party oa d 


for the Church would be diſgraced, and 


that the Corporations would be caſt into of pa- 
the hands of Diſſenters. And now both“. 


Parties made their court to the King; The 
Whigs promiſed every thing that he deſi- 
red, if he would help them to get this Bill 
paſſed ; And the Tories were not wanting 
in their promiſes , if the Bill ſhould be 
ſtopp'd, and the Parliament diſſolved. The * 
Bill was carried in the Houſe of Commons 
by a great majority: When it was brought 


up to the Lords, the 15 point in debate 


3 Was 


7 STORE: 


was, upon che declarat rt, Whether 
23885. LY Corporation could pafory part. or ſurren- 


creed; Hott, and two other Judges , were 
for. the affirmative , but all the reſt were 
for the negative: No A N for the affir- 
mative Were Hs vie t, higher than the reign 
of King I, in which the Abb! 5 


were ee which was at that time 
To great à point 'of State, chat the autho- 


rity of theſe Precedents feemed not clear 

etiough for regular times. The Houſe'w: 

ſo equally divided, that it went for the Bi 
only by one Voice: Aftet which, little doubt 


1 pplicario ons of the Tories 05 mot 
- quickthed? They made the King 
romiſes: And t Ke 0 che il 15 
emmſelves expoſed to thè Corporations , 
which wers to feel the effects of this Bill, 
ſo ſenſibly , that ue Th made as great pro- 
miſes on weir The matter was 7 5 
at a critical iſſue; The paſſing the Bill 
put the King and the Nation in the hands 
pk the Whigs; as the rejecting it, and dis. 
ſolvin the Parlaent upon it, was ſuch 
a truſting to the Tories, and ſuch 4 brea- 
_ King with the Whigs, that the King was 
_ ne in ſuſpence what to do. 

And e was once very near a deſperate re. 
ee ſolution; He thought, he could not truſt 
de Ling. the Tories, and he reſolved he would 

| 5 not truſt the Whigs; So he fancied, 

x | the Tories would be true to the Queen, 

and confide in her, tho they would not 


; | 

wn 

|: in kim. He therefore reſdſved to g0 
1 over 


{| was mide of the paſſing che Act. But how. 


js wa, 
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over to Holland, and leave the Govern. co, 
ment in the Queen's hands. So he called a 
the Marquiſs 6f Caermarthen , tlie Earl of | 
Shrewsbury , and ſome few more, and told 
them, he had a Convoy ready; and was 
reſolved to leave all in the Queen's hands; 
ſince he did not ſee how he could extri- 
cate himſelf out of the difficulties, into 
which the animoſit ies of Parties 3 
him. They preſſed him vehemently. to lay 
aſide all ſuch deſperate reſolutions, and'to 
comply with the preſent necefiity. Much 
paſſion appeared among them. The Debate 
was ſo warm, that many tears were ſhed. 
[9 concluſion , the King reſolved to change 
is firſt deſign, into another better Reſo . 
lution of going over in perſon, to put an 
end to the War in Ireland. This was told 
me ſome time after by the Earl of Shrewws- 
bury; But the Queen knew nothing of it, 
till ſhe had it from me; So reſerved was the | 
King to her, even in a matter that concer- 
ned her ſo nearly. The King's deſign, 
of going to Ireland , came to be ſeen by 
the preparations that were ordered; But 
a great Party was formed in both Hou- 
ſes to oppoſe it. Some did really apprehend 
the air of Ireland would be fatal to ſo weak 
a Conſtitution; And the Jacobites had no 
mind that King James ſhould be fo much 
PEN, as he would probably be, if the 
ing went againſt him 'in perſon. It was 
by concert propoſed in both Houſes, on 
the ſame day , to prepare ah Addreſs to 
the King againſt this Voyage: So the King, 
. | | -to 


— 


ot 
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+. 
tk. 8 profogynd the Parliament; and that-was 


argain, that the Tories had made, 


<2 EF F- Þ. EO er EPR 


ged in ſome of the worſt things, that paſſed Q 
In the end of King -Charles's Reign. A So 
Committee of Council was appointed to th 
examine the Liſt; and it was ſo named, chat N 
of? 8 fu 1 3%, 
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they approved of it. This was done to 1600. 
1 nu grief of the Whigs, who ſaid, -_ 
that the King was now putting himſelf in 
his Enemies hands; and that the Arms of 
the City were now put under a fett of 
Officers, who, if there was a poſſibility 


enn 


of doing it without hazard, would cer- 


tainly uſe them for King Fames. This 
matter was managed by the Marquis of 
Caermartben, and the Earl of * of 
but oppoſed by the Earl of Shrewsbury , 
who was much troubled at the ill con- 
duct of the Whigs, but much more at 
this great change in the King's Govern- 
ment. The Elections of Parliament went 


ge 
Rare declared for King James, if they 


brouglit in, - acknowledging the King and een, 
Queen to be their Rightful and Lawful & che 
Sovereigns ; and declaring all the Acts of = 
the laſt. Parliament to be good and valid. veayon. 
The firſt part paſſed, with little contra- 

CP N ü 
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diction 520 tho' ſame excepted: to the words 
— , CO as not at all neceſla; 

Hut the Crean 0 article bore a long and 
warm 88 0 e Tone, offered to ehact, 


that theſe ſhould be all good Laws, for 


the time + come, but oppoſed the 
it in the declaratory way. They y ſaid, . 


was one of the Fundamentals 9 Cons | 


titution, that no Aſſembly = Tt called 
a n unleſs it was called and eho - 
_ feq upon the King's Writ... On the other 
hand it was ſaid, that wh haglgover tended 
ta the calling the authority of that Parlia · 
ment in queſtion , tended erw ite to the 
weakning of the preſent Government; and 
T the King's Tie into queſtion. 
Nene if upon ſuch extraordinary 

= aſions, ſuperſede Forms of Law; 


Otherwiſe the preſent Government was 


under the fame Nullity. 7 5 were only 
Rules for peaceable times: But, in er 4 
junckure, when all. t hy * it to 
come, either in pe! Tanach ir Re- 
preſentatives, were mans mY Freely 
elected; and when, by the K 958 's conſent, 
the Convention was turned to a Parlia- 


ment, the eſſentials, both with relation 


to King and Seton were ſtill maintained 


. in apa Snſtitution of that Parliament. After 


debate. ,, the Act paſſed in the 


Wig" Houſe: of Lords, with this cemper, Selle 


; Paß and enacting, that the Acts of that 


Many | rds proteſting againſt 


1 


it, at the 
bead 


Nt were and are good and valid: 


os 
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600. and contributed not a little to raiſe Somets's 


K 5 


— charadter.. * 


> —— *he Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
1 Sir Fohn Trevor, was a bold and dextrous 
man; and knew the moſt effectual ways of 
recommending himſelf to every Govern- 
| ment. He had been in great fayour in 
# 8 King Fames's time, and was made Maſter 
_] - of the Rolls by him; And, if Lord ee 
| : ries had ſtuck at any thing, he was looked 
on as the man, likelieſt to have had the 
Great Seal. He now got himſelf to be of 
choſen Speaker, and was made Firſt Com- bj 
miſſioner of the Great Seal. Being a To- fo 
: 7 5 rinciple, he undertook to manage de 
that Party, provided he was furniſhed of 
with ſuch ſums of money, as might pur- Wl © 
chaſe ſome Votes: And by him began the 
| practice of buying off men, in which hi- 
5 therto the King had kept to ſtricter rules. the 
5 i hg I took the liberty once to complain to the Pic 
King of this method: He faid, he hated ane 
it as much às any man could do; But he 
faw, it was not poſſible, conſidering the 
1 Corruption of the Age, to avoid it, un- 
leſs he would endanger the whole. 
a The Houſe” of Commons gave the King 
Revenue the Cuſtoms for five years, which they 
given for ſaid made it a ſurer Fund, for borrowing. 
money upon, than if they had given it for 
life: The one was ſubject to accidents, 
but che other was more certain. They alfo 
continued. the other branches of che Lewe: 
nue for the ſame number of years. It — 
33 5 muc 
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term, was the beſt ſecurity that 


doch? 1 e they were not jealous 
cho | 


ben 8d. © 50 48 MARV. 8 


much preſſed toe have it ſettled far Lita; 4009. 
But it Was taken wp, as à genęral | 
that a Revenue for a certain bs de he 
che Nation 
could have for frequent Parliaments. Ihe 
King did not ke this 1 He aid F 
ſelf, Why ſhould they 1 alouſy 
of Him Who: came: to; dave; eligioh 
and- Liberties. when they, truſted 
James {o! much, who intended, to de 


of him, but of thoſe, who, might eee: 
hips; And if * would accept Uf the, C 
for a term of ers and ſettler the Precer 


dents: be wopee be reckonediohe Delivares 


of ſucceding Ages, as well:as-6f the pre: 


James would never have run into ch 


Counſels that rained him, if he had obtain 

the 'Reyenue only; for a „ 
probably:would have been dene, if Arges 
and Monmoutb's Invaſions had por over. 
awed the Houſe. : that it would then 
have bean like being in à conſpiracy With 
chem, c have 0 poſed. the King's 8 ul 
kn be fa, beg King was not 275 aſe 

tho' he Was pa ated: to accept of 

Grant „ thus. made him. The 1 5 
granted a Poll Bill, ich ſome other Sup- 
plies, whieh the thought would anſwer all 
the occafions; of that year: But as, What 
they gave, aid, not quite come upito, what 
was: demanded: So when. the Supply was rai- 


5 ſent:: And Hit was: ;gertains,! that 5 


ſed, it came far ſnort of What eſtimate 
Furt. II. d 19 55 . 
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tt. 80 thät there were: great defleiencios 
t be taken care of, in very Seſſion of 
9 e z which. run u up-every-year , and 
made a reat noiſe; as if the Nation was, 
chro” miſn ana ement, running inte a. reat 


"nk the Navy wap in che Queen, 
8 wu ing s abſence out of the King: 

| Sem; but Wit 
_ which >the-King ſent ſhould' always 
take place: In all this Debate, the Queen 
emed t9- © no notice of ne matter, 


| had appeared for it, or 
E oufe- of Commons, to 
* . 
35 818 to King's thanking him for the 
- EH he'ha made in che e 


ief MF of the Whigs, made an Ad- 
THT er 8 


at 

— 605 as © * cotivernii 85 an Abjuration of King 
 againlt Fame; fome's the Tories Were at firſt for 

— tz as wers zl the Whigs. The Cler 
af King Were excepted: olit of it, 60 ſoften a 
Jenn; oppoſition ke dar je be made; But ſtin the 
main body of the Tories declared, they 
Would never take any ſuch Oath 80 they 
ößppoſed every. ſtep that was made in it; 
5 with a great copiouſpeſs of long and vehe- 
ment arguing.” They inſiſted, much on this, 
that when the” E ernment was ſettled, 
Oaths were made to be the ties of the Sub- 
ect to it, and that all new Impoſitions 
| TRIS breach made en that, which might 


he galled the Dhiginat Coptratt- NY | uy 


| 
| 
mv 
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| _  arrear, an AG; paſted in this Seflion., 


this 'Proviſo,-that the Or. 
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ſent Settlement : Things of that kind ought” 1698. 
to be Bred and certain; and not mutable . 
and endleſs: By the ſame reaſon, that the 
Abjuration was now. propoſtd., another. 
Oath might be prepared every year; and. 
every Party, that 'prevailed in Parliament, 
would bring ini ſome diferiminating Oath 
or Teſt; ſuch s could only be taken by 
thoſe of their own ſide: And thus the large- 
nels and equality. of Government would 
be loſt; and contracted into a Faction. 
On the other ſide it was ſaid, that this was 
only intended to be a F to the Co- 
vernment; düting thè War; for, in ſuch a 
time it ſeemed neceſſary, that all who 
were employed by the Governmene,, ſhould 
give it all poſſible fecurity : It was appa- 
rent, that the comprehentive words in the 
Harte of Allegiance hal gen occaſion 
to much equivgcation ; Many who had ta- 
ken them Having declared, which ſome 
had done: in print, that they confidered 
themſelves as bound by the Oaths, only 
while the King, continued in peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion; but not to aſſiſt or ſupport his 
Title, if it was attacked or ſhaken. It was 
e: WM therefore neceſſary, that men in puhlick 
e Truſts © ſhould, be brought under ſtric- 
* ter Ties. The Abjuration was debated in 
ab? both Houſes, at the ſame time; I concur- = 
i red with thoſe that were for it. The 
oe Ml bigs preſſed the King to fer it forward: 
105 They ſaid every one who tookit , would 
py look on himſelf as impardonable, and 
Fa e 1 0 
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ſo: would ſerve him with the more zeal 
and fidelity; wheras thoſe, that thought 


the right to the Crown was: {till in King 


Jamet, might perhaps ſerve faithfully as 


long as che Government ſtood firm; 
but, as they kept ſtill meaſures with, the 


other ſide, to whom they knew they would 
always welcome, ſo they would never 


act with that life an eee the pro. 
At che ſame 


ſent {tate of affairs; required. At the. 

time, the Tories were as earneſt in preſſing 
the King to ſtoꝑ the further ., progreſs of 
thoſe Debates: Much time Was already 


loſt in them; And it was evident, that 


much more muſt be loſt, if it was intended 
to carry it on, ſince ſo many branches 
of this Bill, and incidents chat aroſe, upon 
the ſubject. of it, would give occaſion to 


much heat and wrangling: And it was 


a doubt, Whether it would be carried, 


— { 


after all the time chac muſt, be beſtowed 
on it, or not. Thoſe who, oppoſed it 


would grow fullen, and oppoſe every thing 


elſe that was, moved for the King's. ſer- 


vice: And if it ſhould be carried, it 


would put the King again into the hands 


of the Whigs, who would immediately 
return to their old practices, againſt the 


Prerogati ve: And it would drive many into 


King Fames's. Party, who might otherwiſe 


ſtick firm to the King, or at leaſt be 


Neutrals. Theſe reaſons prevailed with the 


Sing, 48 intimation to be given 
in the Houle, of Commons, tha: he defired 


er an intimation to be given 


they 
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eat dex wochd jet that Debate fall, and g 1690. 
ght to other matters, that were more prefiing, Mee 
ing This gave a new diſguſt N to the x3 885 The Eatl 
5 but was very acceptable to the Tories; ö 
IP And it quickned the advances of Money upon $2 
che che Funds that were given. Ic had indeed ine 
eie + very ill effect abroad; For boch friends cour 
ver and enemies looked on it, as a fign'of a 
$3.4 great decline in the 'King's?intereſt with 
me bis people: And the King's interpoſing , to 
ing ſtop further debates in the matter, was 
ar repreſented , as an artifice only to ſave the 
dy affront of its being rejected. The Earl of 
po Shrewſbury was at the head of thoſe who 
Jed preſſed the Abjuration woe 80, upon this 
den I Change of Counfels, de rhought he could 
18 not ſerve the King longer with reputation 
$%; or ſucceſs.” He ſaw the Whigs, by uſing 
vas the King ill, were driving him into the To- 
3 ries; and he thought, theſe would ſerve 
5 the Kin with more zeal, if he left his 
Te Poſt. The credit, that the Marquiſs of 
5 Caermartben had : gained „ Was not ea- 
to him; So he reſolved to deliver up 
Ait the Seals. I was the firſt Perſon, to 
= whom he difcovered this; And he had them 
* in his hands, when he teld me of it; Vet 
1 I prevailed' with him not to go that night. 
3 He was in ſome heat: 1 had no mind, 
iſe that the King ſhould be ſurpriſed, by a 
i thing of that kind; and I was afraid, that : 
oy the Earl of Shrewbury might have faid 
ava ſuch things to him, as ſhould: haye provo- 
£2 ked him too much; So 1 ſent he King 
a F 3 , word 
cy TY 
- 
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word of it. It troubled him more than, 
thought, a thing of that ſort could 


have done; be loved the Earl of Shrewus 


ury,, And apprehended, that his, lea: 


-- * ving; bis ſeryice at this time, might 
alienate the Whigs more entirely from 
him; fox now they, who thought him before 


of too cold a temper, when they faw how 
firm he was, cameè to conſider and truſt him 
more than.ever, The King ſent Tillot/on, 
and all thoſe, who had moſt credit with 
the Earl, to divert him from his Reſolution: 
But all was to no purpoſe. The agitation 


of mind that this gave him, threw him. 


into a Fever, which almoſt coſt. him his 
life. The King preſſed him to keep the 
Seals, till his return from Ireland, tho' he 
ſhould not act as Secretary; But he could 
not be prevailed on. The Debate, for 
the Abjuration, laſted longer in the Houſe 
of Lords; it had ſome variation, from 
that which was propoſed in the Houſe of 
Commons; and was properly an Oath of 
a ſpecial fidelity to the King, in oppoſition 
to King Fames. The Tories offered, in bar to 
this, a negative Engagement, againſt aſſi- 
ting King James, or any of his Inſtru- 
ments, knowing them to be ſuch, with 
ſevere Penalties on ſuch as ſhould refuſe 
it. In oppoſition to this, it was faid , this 
was only an expedient to ſecure all King 
| 2 party, whatever ſhould happen; 
lince it left them the entire merit of being 

{till in his intereſts, and only Nele 


— 


h of 
ition 
ar to 
alli · 
Iſtru- 
with 
efuſe 
this 
King 
pen; 
being 
Lined 
them 


— 


poor Queen, tn that twice with 
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them from putting any thing to hazard for ; £w 
Houſe was ſo near an equality, 16805 


* 


in every diviſion ; that Wet eng ain * 


in one day, was loſt in the next; And by 
the heat and length of 'thoſe'/ Deba tes 
the Seffior continned till une A Bill 


projected by the Tories, paſſed; relating 


to the City of London, which was inten- 
ded to change the hands that then governed 


it; But thro che haſte or weakneſs of thoſe | | 


who drew it, the Court of Aldermen was 


hot comprehended in it; So, by this Act, 


the Government of the City was fixed in 
their hands: And they were generally Whigs 
Many diſcoveries were made of the practices 
from St. Germains and ireland; But few 
were taken up upon them: And thoſe were, 


too inconfiderable z to know more than, 
that many were provided with Arms and 


Ammunition, and that a method was pro- 
jected, for bringing men together upon a 
call. And indeed things ſeemed to be in 4 


very. il diſpoſition 5 towards à fatal turn: 91 2 


— 


#1 Toe 
— 1 * 


" 4 : 
* #312 


Ihe King was making all poſlible haſte +4 


to open the Campaign, as ſoon as things King's | 


could be ready for it, in Treland. Fhe vc uf 


day before he ſet out, he called me into 


his cloſet; he ſeemed to have a great 


weight upon his ſpirits . from the ſtate of his 
affairs, Which was then very cloudy. He 
ſaid, for his own part, he truſted in God, 


and would either go thro”: with his buſi: 


neſs, or periſh in it. He only pitied the 
great 


4 Affairs. 


= 


— _ 
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great tenderneſs, and wiſlied, that thoſe 

1000 MO loved him, would wait much on her, 
— ad aſſiſt hero He lamented much the fac- 
tions and the heats that were among 

us, and that the Biſhops and "Clergy, 


bees 


inſtead of allaying them; did rather foment 
and inflamie them: But he was pleaſed to 


make an exceptien of my ſelf. He ſaid, 
the going to a Campaign was naturally no 
unpleaſant ching, to him: He was ture, 

he underſtood chat better, than how to 
govern Englund. He added, that, tho" he 
had no doubt nor miſtruſt of the cauſe 
he went on, yet the going againſt- King 
ameg , in perſon, was hard upon him, 
ince it would be a vaſt trouble both to him- 
{elf and tor the Queen, if he ſhouid be ei- 


4 


ther killed or taken Priſoner. He deſired 
ayers, and diſmiſſed me; very deep- 


my:Pray | 
ly affected wich all hechad-faid:” © | 


Ichad a particular occaſion to know, 


King's how tender he was of King Fames's per- 
tender: ſon, having learnt an inſtance of it from 
= — the firſt hand: A propoſition was made to 
James s the King „that: a. third Rate Ship, well 
Perſon. . mann' d hy afuithful Crew, and commanded 
+ byrone; wo had been well with King 
| Fames z but was ſuch a one as the King 
might cruſt, ſhould fail. to Dublin, and de- 
Clare for King James. The perſon, who 
told me this, offered to he the man , 

that ſhould carry the meſſage to King 
Dames, (for he was well known to him) to 

Qvite: him ta come on board, which he 
. * ſeemed 
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ſeemed to be ſure he would accept of; and 1690. 

when he was aboard, they ſhould fail __. 
away with him , and land him either in 

Spain or Italy, as the King ſhould deſire ; 

and ſhould have twenty thouſand Pounds 

to give him, when he ſhould be ſec aſhore. 

The King thought 'it was- a well formed 

deſign, and likely enough to ſucceed; But 

would not hearken to it. He ſaid he would YN 


have no hand in Treachery: And King 


James would certainly carry ſome of his 
Guards, and of his Court aboard with him: 
And probably they would make ſome 
oppoſition; And in the ſtruggle, ſome 
accident might happen to King 'Fames's' + 


[+ — „in which he would have no hand. 


- acquainted the Queen with this; And I 
ſaw in her a great tenderneſs for her. 
Father's perſon; And ſhe was much touch- 
ed with the anſwer the King had made. 
He had a quick paſſage' to Ireland, The 
where matters had been kept, in the ſtate = fal- 

; 1 1 TY» 3 4 led co 
they were in, all this Winter; Charlemont jeand. _ 


wis reduced,” which was the only place 


in Ulſter, that was then left in King Fames's : 
hands. The King had. a great Army; 
There were about 36, ooo men, all in good 
plight, full of heart and zeal; He loſt no 
time, but advanced in ſix days from Belfaſt, 
where he landed, to the River of Boyne, 
near Drogheda; King Fames: had abandoned 
the Paſſes, between Newry and Dundalk , 
which are fo ſtrait for ſome miles, that it 
had been - eaſy to have | diſputed every 
e * inch 


/ 
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1690. inch of ground. King James and his Court 
were ſo much lif ted up, witk the news of 
the Debates in Parliament, and of the dis- 
tractions of the City of London that they 
flattered themſelves with falſe hopes, that 
the King durſt not leave England, nor ven- 
ture over to. Ireland. He had been ſix days 
come, before King James knew any thing 
of it. Upon: that, he immediately paſſed 
the Boyne, and lay on 'the:Squth ſide of it. 
His Army conſiſted of ad, oo men; His 
Horſe were good, and he had 5000 French 
Foot, for whom he had ſent over, in ex- 
change, 5000 Iriſp Foot. He held ſome. 
Councils of War, to conſider hat was fit 
to be done; whether he ſhould make a 
- ftand there, and put all to the deciſion of a 
Battle, or if he ſhould march off, and 
abandon that River, and by conſequence 
all the Country on to Dublin. 
Advices All his Officers, both French and Iriſh, 
King who diſagreed almoſt in all their advices, 
James. yet agreed in this, that, tho? they had 
| there a very advantageous Poſt to maintain, 
vet their Army being ſo much inferior, 
both in inumber, and in every thing elſe, 
they would put too much to hazard, if 
they ſhould venture on a Battle. They 
therefore propoſed the ſtrengthning their 
Garriſons, and marching off to the Shan- 
non with the Horſe, and a ſmall body of 
Foot ee ag ſhould ſee how matters 
went at Sea: For the French King had 
ſent them aſſurances, that he would, — 
| p "Mi 
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only ſet out a great F leet, but that as ſoon 1690. 


as the Squadre 5 lay in the, Li 


to guard the rt Fleet, and to ſe- 
cure the King's 2 over, ſhould (fait 
into the Channel, to join gur Grand. 
Fleet, he . a end! ef Triſh Seas 
a F leet of ſmall Vage — 5 7 

to deſtroy the King's Tranſports. his. 


would have been Facal if it, had taken ef- 
fect; And the executing of it ſeemed eaſy 
and certain. It would have ſhut up the 
King within Ireland, till a new Tranſport 
Fleet could have been brought thither - 
which - would have been the Work of 
ſome months: So that England might have 
deen loſt, before he could have paſſed 
the Seas with his Army. And the 7 2 


tion of his Tranſports muſt have ruined 


his Army: For his Stores, both of Bread YN 
Ammunition , were ſtill on board; and 
they ſailed along the coaſt, as he advan- 
ced on his march: Nor was there, in all that 
Coaſt, a ſafe Port to cover and ſecure them. 
The King indeed reckoned, that by the 


time the Squadron, which lay in che Iri 


Seas, ſhould be able to join the reſt of 
Fleet, they would have advanced, as far 
as the Chops of the Channel, where they 


would guard both England and Ireland: But 


things went far otherwiſe, _ 


The Queen was now in the Adminiſtra- The 


tion. It was a new ſcene to her; She had „ Ad. 
for above ſixteen months, made. ſo lit-, miniltra 


tle 9 in bylineſs „ that thoſe, wha 
| ima- 
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1690, ifnagined) that every Woman of ſeriſe/o. 
ved to be* meddling, concluded that ſhe 
had but a ſmall portion of it, becauſe ſhe 
lived ſo abſtracted from all affairs. Her 
| behaviour was indeed yery exemplary; She 
was exactly regular, both in her private 
and publick devotions: She was much in 
her cloſet, and read a great deal: She was 
often buſy at work, and ſeemed to employ 
her time and thoughts, in any thing, ra- 
ther than matters of State. Her converſation 
was tively and obliging'; Every thing in lo 
her was'-eaſy and, natural. She was ſingu- ha 
lar in great Charities to the Poor; of th 
whom ,' as there are always great numbers 
about Courts, ſo the crouds of Perſons of It: 
85 Quality, that had fled over from Ireland, the 
datrew from her liberal Supplies: All this 
was nothing to the Publick. If the King Ea: 
talked with her of Affairs, it was in ſo pri- ia 
vate à way, that few ſeemed to believe it. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury told me, that the 
King had, upon many occaſions, ſaid to 
him, that tho' he could not hit on the 
right way of pleaſing England, he was 
confident ſhe would; and that we ſhould all 
be very happy under her. The King named 
a Cabinet Council of eight Perſons, on 
whoſe advice ſhe was chiefly to rely; four 
of them were Tories, and four were Whigs: 
Vet the Marquiſs of Caermartben and the 
Earl of Nottingham, being of the firſt ſort, 
who took moſt upon them, and ſeemed to 
have the greateſt credit, the Whigs were 
| 2 111. ; 1 


F 
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he: not ſatisfied with the Nomination. The 1600 
ens 2 a » .1690. 
he Queen. balanced all things, with an extra- 


ler ordinary temper ; and became univerſally 
he beloved and admired! by all about her.. 
its WR Our concerns at Sea were then the chief Affairs at 
in thing to be looked to: An unhappy Comple- Sea., 
a8 ment, of ſending a Fleet to convoy a Queen 
oy WW co Spain, proved almoſt fatal to us. They 
ra- were ſo long delay'd by contrary winds, 
on that a * of 1 Toulon, was 
in loſt by it. The great Ships, that lay there, 
gu- had got out before our Fleet could reach 
of the place. Our Squadron returned back, 
ers and went into Plymouth to refit. there: and 
of it Was joined by that, which came from 
d, the Iriſh Seas. Theſe two Squadrons conſiſted 
his of above thirty Ships of the line: The 
ing Earl of Torrington, that had the chief com- 
pr mand, was a man of pleaſure, and did not 
t. make the haſte that was neceſſary, to go 
the about and join them: Nor did the Dutch 
to Fleet come over ſo ſoon as was promiſed: 
the So that gur main Fleet lay long at 
vas Spithead, The French underſtood, that our 
all leets lay thus divided, and ſaw the 
ned advantage of getting between them: So 
on they came into the Channel, with ſo 
our fair a Wind, that they were near the 
gs: Ile of Wight, before our Fleet had any 
the advice of their being within the Channel. 
yt, The Earl of ne had no advice Boats 
tO out to bring him News; And tho' notice 
ere thereof was ſent /poſt over Land, as 
not 


ſoon as the French came within the Chan- 
20 baden 


— 
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nel, yet their Fleet Tailed as faſt 
=> Poſt: could ride: But then che Wi 
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as the 


ind tur. 


ned upon them; otherwiſe they would, in 


A probibiliry, have ſurpriſed ds. Bur/afte 
this firſt advantage, the Winds were always 


A 2 
#44 © 5-4 


contrary to them,; and favourable to us. 


80 that the French Officers in Ireland, had 


reaſon to look for that Fleet of ſmallet 


Veſſels, which was 2 romiſed to be ſent, to 
ranſport Ships. And 


deſtroy the King's. 


for theſe. — „all King Fames's Officers 


a deci mt 25 


were againft nn _ ar 5 to ſo ſpeedy 


a oppoſition to al theſe” opinions, Kin King 


mimſelf-was poſitive; 


at chey mul 


| thay and defend he” Boyne: If they * 
ched off and abandoned Dublin 


would #0-1oſe their reputation, 3 


Ro would leave them; arid capitulate: 
would alſo difpirit all their Friends in 

England. Therefore he refolved to maintain 
— Poſt he was in, and ſeemed not a little 
pleaſed to think, that he ſhould have one 
fair Battle for his Crown He ſpoke of this 
with ſo much ſeeming pleaſiite , that ma- 
ny about him apprehended, that he. was 
weary of the ſtruggle, and even of Life, 


ed to fee. an end of it at a 


Tate: 1 they were afraid that he — 
play the Heroe a little too much. He had 
all the advantages he could defire : Ihe 
River was ideep , and roſe very high with 
the Tide: There was u Moraſs to be paſs'd, 


after the. patſing the River, and then a fi. 


fing ground. 


On 


| ihe Banks of the River: 
riding along, and: making à long ſtop 


Kremp di 


And, with the 
along the Ki 


ne vey his 
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On the laſt of: Fune, the King came 
And, 48 he ws, — 


© N the no 
Gt loſe their opportunity, but 4 
progght' "dbwryi-two W 
firſt firing, a Ball paſſed 
ng's moulder, tore ſome 
of Ms Cloaths, and about a bandbfeadch 
of the Skin,; gut of - which about a 
zonfut of bfbed came. Add that was all 
the harm it did him Id cannot be imagined, 
how much terror this ſtruck into all, 
that were about him He himſelf ſaid, it 
ww. nothing 
25 all d it rds waſhed, and à plaiſter 
upon ie, and and immediately he 
Horſt again, and rode about 
all the Poſts of n It was indeed 
neceſſary to ſhew ew kimſelf every where , 
co take off the"appprehenſions'; with whieh 
fuch an unuſual accident filled his Sol- 
diers, He continued thar day, nineteen 
hours on hor But his: firſt 
dighting | from bis borſe, a Deſerter had 
gone over to the! Enemy with che news 1 
which was carried quickly into Nrance; 
where it was taken for granted; that he 
could not out-Hve ſuch a Wound: 80 it 
ran over that Kingdom, that he was dead, 
And upon it, there” were mors publiek re- 
joſcings, than had been uſual upon their 
greateſt Victories: Which gave that Court 
Awards a vaſt confulion, when they 12 £ 
| = that 


one place 7 to obſerve t 
N 


. 


in A Can- 


n Ball 
wound= 


the 


ieces of Cannon: King, 


Vet he was prevailed on to 


* 
2 
1 


- 


— 
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that he was {till alive; and ſaw, that they 


had raiſed, in their own people, à high 


opinion of him, by this inhumane joy, when 


* 
* 
Y 


. The 


they believed him dead. 


Eur, to return to the action of the Bohn: 


The King ſent a great N Cavalry, to 


paſs the River higher, while he reſqſved 


to paſs it in the face of the Enemy: And 


the Duke of Schomberg was to paſs it 
in à third place, a little below him. 
Will. not enter into the particulars of that 
day's: action, but leaye that to Military 
ee E200 wel 
:. Iexrasa<compleat Victory: And thoſe, who 


Baule of ere the leaſt diſpoſed to Flattery:; ſaidit was 
the | 
Hoyne. 


almoſt; wholly due ta the King's Courage 
and Conduct. And, tho he was a little ſtiff 
by reaſon of his Wound, yet he was for- 


ed to quie his Horſe in the Moraſs, and to go 


through it on foot: But he came up in time, 


to ride aſmoſt into every body of his Ar- 
my: He charged in many different places; 
And nothing ſtood before him. The- Iriſh 


Horſe made ſome reſiſtance, but the Foot 
threw down their Arms; and ran away. 
he moſt; amazing eircumſtance was, that 
ing James ſtaid all the while with his 


where giving ground, was the firſt that ran 


for it, and reached Dublin, before the ac. 


tion was quite over; for it was dark be- 
fore the King forſook the purſuit of the Iriſh 
„ 5 N III 


— 


Guards, at a ſafe diſtanee, and never came 
into thę places of Danger or of Action. 
But, when he ſaw his Army was every 


i 
1 1 
: * 
— * 
i 
, . 
” * 
k 
1 \ 
© * 
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His Horſe am Dragoons were 1b wea 

with the Fatigue of a long action, go a my 160. 

day, that they 3 not Fuer far: #1 

was their Camp furniſhed with neceſſary 

refreſhments z till next morning; for the 

King had marched faſter, than the waggons 

could poſlibly follow. The Army of the 

Iriſh was ſo entirely forſaken by their Of. 4 

ficers, that the Nan thoaght they Would 

have diſperſed themſelves Lung ubmirted; | 

und that the following diem would hive 

been a mere butchery, which was a thin 

he had always abhofred. The only alla N 

to this Victory was the loſs of the Duke 

of Schomberg. He paſſed the River in his 

Station, and was driving the Iriſh before 

him, when a party of deſperate' men ſet 

upon him, as he was riding very careleſly, 

with a ſmall number about him. They 

charged, and in the diſorder of that Ac- 

tion he was ſhot: But it could not be Z 

known by whom; for moſt of all the Par- 

ty was cut off. 8 hus that great man, like 

another Epaminondar, fell on the day, on . 

which his ſide le 1 5 

King Fames came to Dublin, under a ye 

ry indecent Conſternation : 11 ſaid, all 

was loft; He had an Army ity England, tha 

could: have Fought, but would not; 

now he had yo. Army, that woutd' have 

foughr, but could not. This was bet very 

gratefulty, nor e ſpoken oy A him, 

who was among the firſt that fle 

morning be he left Dublin ; 5 {aid , Next 
** 28 G mach 
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7 much Blood had been already ſhed; It ſee- 
; ES, 9; med, God was with their ics ; The 
1 Prince of Orange was a merciful Man; So 
= he ordered thoſe, he left behind him, to 
= 9 5 ſet the Priſoners at liberty, and to ſubmit 
=: to the Prince. He rode that day from 
5 Dublin to Duncannon F * and, tho' the 
: Place was conſiderably ſtrong, he would 
_ not truſt. to that, but lay aboard a French 
| x 4 Ship, that anchored there, and had been 
Provided, by his own ſpecial directions to 
bir Patrick Trant. His Courage ſunk with 
| | his affairs, to a degree, thatamazed thoſe, 
E who had known the former parts of 
=" is Life. The Iriſh Army was forſaken by 
1 their Officers for two days: If there had 
= been a hot purſuit, it would. have put an 
2 LE end to the War of Ireland. But the King 
„ thought his firſt care ought to be to ſecure 
„ Dublin: And King Fames's Officers, as they 
5 abandoned it, went back to the Army, 
only in hopes of a good Capitulation. Du - 
blin was thus forſaken; and no harm done, 
Which was much apprehended : But the 
fear the Jriſb were in was ſuch, that they 
durſt not venture on any thing, which 
muſt have drawn ſevere revenges after it. 


— — - 


So the Proteſtants there, being now the 
9 | Maſters, they declared for the King. 
Drogbeda did alſo capitulatee. 

| The _ But, to balance this great ſucceſs, the 


Rattle of King ad, the very day after the Battle 
_ Flaw, at the Boyne, the news of a Battle fought in 
| Flanders, between Prince Waldeck and the 


Mar- 


Boyne, the two Fleets came to a great 


was defeated. The Cavalry did at the 
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| Marſhal Luxembourg, in which the former 


* 


* 
* * 
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3 
* 
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firſt charge run, but the Foot made an 4. 


mazing ſtand. The French had the honour 


of a Victory, and took many Priſoners , 


with the 9 Vet the ſtand the Infan- 
try made was ſue 
more than they got by the day: Nor were 


they able to draw any advantage from it. 
This was the Battle of Flerus, that, in 


the conſequence of it, proved the means 


of preſerving England. 


n the day before the Battle of the 


h, that the viQors loſt 


o 


An En- 


gagement 


Engagement at Sea. The Squadron, that at Sea. 


lay at Plymouth , could not come up to join 
the great Fleet, the Wind being contrary; 
So it was under debate, what was fitteſt to 


Ea, 


be done: The Earl of Torrington thought 


he was not ſtrong enough , and adviſed 
coming in, till ſome more Ships, that 
were fitting out, ſhould be ready: Some 
began. to call his courage in queſtion, & 


imputed this to fear : They thaught, this 


would too much exalt our Enemies, and 


diſcourage our Allies, if we left the French 
to triumph at Sea, and to be the mas- 
ters of our Coaſt & Trade; For our Mer- 
chants richeſt Ships were coming home; 


So that the leaving tKem,. in ſuch a ſuperi- 


ority, would be both very unbecoming, 
and very miſchievous to us. The 5 


ordered Ruſſel to adviſe, both with the Navy 
Board, and with all that underſtood Sea 
e 2 affairs; 


f , 
i 


* 


1690, 


— <tho' the French. were 


— 


I 


affairs; And, upon a view of the ſtrength of 
both Fleets, they day of opinion, that 

; uperior in Number, 
yet. our Fleet, was ſo equal in ſtrength to 


o 


them, that it was reaſonable to ſend orders 


to our Admiral, to venture on an Engage - 
ment: Yet the Orders were not ſo poſitive, 
but that a great deal was left to a Council 
of War. The two Fleets engaged near Bea- 


cy in Suſſex; The Dutch led che Van; and, 
r 


/ 


out of the Line, and fought, in the 


beginning, with ſome advantage, the 
Fiencb plying befgre them; And our Blue 
T4 1 engaged bravely: But the Earl of 


orrington kept in his Line, and continued 
to aght at à diſtance: The French, ſeeing 
he Dutch came out ſo far before the Line, 
ell on them. furioufly , both in front and 
flank, which the E lof Torrington neglected 
for ſome time; And, when he endeavou 
red to come à little nearer, the calm was 
5 — that he could not come up. The 
Dutch ſuffered much; and their whole Fleet 


had periſhed , if their Admiral, Calem 


bourg , had not ordered them to drop their 
Anchors, while their Sails were all up 


This was not obſerved by the French: 


they were carried by the Tide, while the 


others lay ſtill; And thus in a few minutes 


the Dutch were out of danger. They loſt 


many men, and ſunk ſome of their Ships, 
which had ſuffered the moſt, that they 
Might not fall into the Enemies a 


41 


VK WILLIAM and N MARY. fe: 
It was Now neceſſary to order the Fleet . -. = 
come in, with all poſſible haſte: Both the 1699. 
Duteb and the Blue Squadron complained - 
- And itwas 


_ diligence was uſed in refitting it: The French 
Earl of Torrington was ſent to the Tower, h 
_ and Three of our beſt Sea Officers had 5 
The the joint command of the Fleet; But it 

legt was a Month before they could ſet out; And, 
3 in all that time, the French were maſters of 

wel the Sea, and our Coaſts were open to them. 

i If they had followed the firft confterna- 


= much michief, and put our affairs im great 
104 diſorder; for we had not above ſeven thou: 
we ſand men then in England. The Militia | 
5 , was raiſed, and ſuſpected perſons were put 
js in priſon, In this melancholy conjunRure;. 

a G tho 


much of the. Earl of Torrington 


2 general opinion, that if the hole Fleet 


had come up to a clofe Fight, we muſt 
have beat the French: And, conſidering 


how far they were from Breſt, and- that 


our Squadron at + on lay between 
them and home, a Vi 
great conſequences. Our Fleet was now in 
a bad condition, and broken into factions; 
And if the French had not loſt the night's 
Tide, but had followed us cloſe, they 
might have deſtroyed many of our Ships. 
Both the Admirals were almoſt equally 
blamed 3 Ours for not ie and the 
Freneb for not purſuing his Vie 0 8 
Our Fleet came in fafe; And all poſſible 


tion, and had fallen to the burning our 


might have had 


The 


Sea Towns, they might have done us 4 


- \ 
\ 
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a tho' the Harveſt drew on, ſo that it was * 
100. not convenient for people, to be long abſent d 
from their labour, yet the Nation expreſ- fe 

ſed more zeal and affection to the Go- af 
vernment, than was expected; And the Ja. x: 
cobites, all England: over, kept out of the w 
way; and were afraid of being fallen upon tl 
by the Rabble. We had no great loſſes at E 
Sea; for moſt of our Merchant-men came ir 
- ſafe into Plymouth. The dy ſtood over, 7: 
for ſome time, to their own Coaſt; And we 
had many. falſe alarms. of their . ſhipping 0 
Troops, in order to a Deſcent. ' But they n. 
had ſuffered ſo much, in the Battle at Flerus, bi 
and the Dutch uſed. ſuch diligence, in put- p 
ting their Army in a condition to take the ni 
Field again; and the Elector of Branden- ſo 
hurgb, bringing his Troops to act in conjunc- fe 
tion with theirs, gave the French ſo much fo 
Work, that they were forced, for all their w 
- - Victory, to lie upon the defenſive, and P. 
were not able to ſpare ſo my. men , as H 
were neceſlary for an, Invaſion, The Dutch th 
did indeed ſend. poſitive orders to Prince if 
Waldeck, not to hazard another Engage- ou 
ment, till the Fleet ſhould be again at Sea. ta 
This reſtrained the. Elector, who, in con- V 
junction with the Dutch, was much ſuperior le 
to Luxembourg: And afterwards , when the la 
- Dutch ſuperſeded thoſe Orders, the Elector be 
did not think fit to hazard his Army. Such a: 
is the fate of Confederate Armies, when they th 


are under a different direction; that when 
the one is willing, or at leaſt ſeems wo 
| ; : 6, Bk | 0 9 | 


ding ſo long, ſo quietly in our Seas, was 


— £ b \ 40 
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ſo, the other ſtands off. The French ri- 


far from what might have been expected, 


1690; 
— 


after ſuch an advantage: We underſtood 


afterwards, that they were ſtill waiting, 
when the Jacobites ſhould, according to 
their promiſes , have begun a Riſing in 


over that it. was viſible the French meant 
no harm to the Nation ; but. only to 


wo back King Fames ; ſince now, tho” 


ur Coaſts lay open to them, they did us 
no harm. And this might have made 


England; But they. excuſed their failing 5 
in that, becauſe their Leaders were gene- 


rally dapp'd pp 8 
| That 5 arty began to boaſt, all - England 


ſome impreſſion, if the French had not ef- 


| feQtually refuted it. Their Fleet lay for 
ſome days in Torbay ; Their Equipages were 
weakned; And by a veſſel, that carried a 


Pacquet from  Tourville, to the Court of 
France, which was taken , it appeared, that 


they were then in ſo bad a condition , that 


if our Fleet ( which upon this was haſtened 


out all that was poſſible) could have over- 


taken them, we ſhould have got a great 


Victory very cheap. But before they ſai- 
led, they made a Deſcent on a miſerable Vil- 


lage, called Tinmouth , that happen'd to 
belong to a Papiſt. They burnt it, and 
a few Fiſher-Boats that belonged to it; But 
the Inhabitants got away; and, as a Bo- 
11 of Militia was marching thither, the 
N ack to their * | 

a g he 


ench made great haſte b 
| Ti 0 4 
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8 Wo if it had been a, 
= great Trad Kg Por der bad had many Ships, 


n — en. of War in Port. This 
bath mes” d them * and ſerved 
to raiſe. the hatred of the Nation againſt 
them; for every Town, on the Coaſt, 
ſaw what a & muſt expect, if the French 
ſhould prevai 
In all ge time of fear and diſorder, the 
8 ſhewed an extraordinary firmneſs; . 
or tho? ſhe was full of diſmal thoughts, 
yet ſhe put on her ordinary. cheerfulneſs 
< when ſhe appeared in publick , and RS 
no indecent concern, I ſaw her all that 
while once a week; For I ſtaid that Sum- 
mer at Vindſor; Her behaviour was, in all 
reſpects, heroical : She apprehended the 
greatneſs. of our danger; But ſhe commit. 
ted herſelf to God; And was reſalved to 
expoſe herſelf, if occaſion ſhould require it; 
or ſhe told me, the would give me leave 
to wait on her, if ſhe was forced to make” 
| a Campaign in England , 31 while the King 
was in Ireland. 

1 82 . Whilſt the misfortunes i in Flanders , and 
eme to at. Sea, were putting us in no ſmall agita- 
Dublin. tian, the news firſt of the King's preſervation 

from. the Cannon ball, and then of the 
Victory gained the day after, put another 
face on our Affairs. The Earl of Nottingham 
old ne, that when he carried the news 


to the Queen, and acquainted her in a few 
_— that * King was wa. thar be | 


of F 
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had gained an entire Victory; and that the ,q = 


late King had eſcaped; he abferved her 
looks, and found that the laſt Article 
made her joy compleat, which ſeemed in 
ſome ſuſpence, till ſhe underſtood that. The 
Queen and Council, upon this, ſent to the 
ing, prefſing him ta come over with all 
pollble haſte; ſince, as England was of 
more importance, ſo the ſtate of Affairs re- 
ired his preſence here: For it was hoped , 
the Reduction of Ireland would now 
eaſily brought about. The King , as he 
received the news of the Battle of Flerus, 
the day after the Victory at the Boyne, ſo 
on the day in which he entred Dublin, he 


had the news of the misfortune at Sea, to 


temper the joy, that his own Succeſſes 
might give him. He had taken all the Earl 


yrconnel's papers in the Camp; And 

he found all King Fames's papers, left be- 
hind him in Dublin: By thefe he under - 
ſtood the deſign, the French had of bur- 
ning his Tranſport Fleet, which was there- 
fore firſt to be taken care of; And ſince 
the Freneb were now Maſters at Sea, he 
ſaw nothing that could hinder the execu- 

tion of that Deſiag. 5 | 

Among the Earl of Tyrtonnel's, papers, A deſign 

there was one Letter writ ro Queen Mary © e 
at St. Germaint, the night before the Bat king. 

tle; But it was not ſent. In it, he faid, 
he looked on all as loſt; And ended it thus; 
1 bave now no bope in any. thing but in 
Jones' g bufineſs. The Marquiſs of Caer- 
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1090. martben told me, that ſome weeks before 4 
— the King went to Irelynd, he had received J 
| an advertiſement, that one named. Fones, i4 
| an Iriſhman, who had ſerved fo long in 1 

France and Holland „ that he ſpoke both I 
Languages well, was to be ſent over to 1 
murder the King. And Sir Robert South- ( 
well told me, that he, as Secretary of State wal 
for Ireland, had looked. into all T'yrconnel's . 
papers, and the copies of the Letters he J 
| wrote to Queen Mary, which he had ſtill in /h 
„ his poſſeſſion: And he gave me the Copies A 
of two of them. In one of theſe he writes, h 
that ones was come; that his propo- Fe 
ſition was more probable, and. liker to C 
ſucceed, than any yet made; His:demands fi 
were high; but he added, if any tbing 1 
can be bigb for ſuch a ſervice. In another B 
he writes, that Fones had been with the Ce 
King, who did not like the thing at h. 
_ firſt; But he added, we have now fo ſatis- m 
fed him both in Conſcience and Honour, ly 
that every thing is done that Jones Yo 
deſires. - Soutbavell further told me, that | 
Deagle, the Attorney-General, had furni- 01 
. . ſhed him with money, and a Poignard of ſo 
particular compoſition; and that they N 
ſought long for a Bible, bound without a re 
Common Prayer Book, which he was to m 
carry in his pocket, that ſo he might pals, Li 
if ſeized on, for a Diſſenter. Some per- th 
| ſons of great quality waited: on him to the ſe] 
Boat, that was to carry him over: He by 
was for ſome time delayed in Dublin; _ | thi 
. „„ f 6, 0 
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the King had paſſed over to Ireland, before -._ 
he coul — 1h fl We could never hear OG 
of him more; So it is likely he went away 
with his money. A paper was drawn of all 
this matter, and deſigned to be publiſnhed; 
But, upon ſecond thoughts, the King & 
ueen had that tenderneſs for King 
James, that the Gopp'd the publiſhing 
to the world ſo ſhameful a practice. The 
King ſaid, upon this, to my ſelf, that God | 
had preſerved him out of many dangers , LEES. 
and he truſted he would ſtill preſerve 5 
him: He was ſure he was not capable of 
retaliating in that way. The eſcape of a 
Cannon Ball, that touched him, was ſo 
ſignal, that it ſwallowed up leſſer ones: 
et, in the Battle at the Boyne, a Musket 
Ball ſtruck the Heel of his Boot, and re- 
cCiiling, killed a Horſe near him; And. one of 
his own men, miſtaking him for an Ene- 
my, came up to ſhoot him: but he gent- 
ly put by his piſtol, and only ſaid, Do not 
you, know your friends ? | * | 
At Dublin he publiſhed a Proclamation 1 
of Grace, offering, to all the inferior 3 
ſort. of the Iriſh, their Lives and perſonal - -—-- 
 Eſfates, reſerving the conſideration of the 
real Eſtates of the better ſort to a Parlia- 
ment, and indemnifying them only for their 
Lives. It was hoped, that the fulneſs of 
the pardon of the Commons might have 
ſeparated them from the rn and that, 
by this means, they would be fo forſaken , 


that they would accept of ſuch terms, as 
EE | ſhould 
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ſhould be offered them. The King had inten; 
— ded to — made the Pardon 1858 compre- F 
denſive; hoping, by that, to bring the War 
ſoon to an end: But the Engliſh in Ireland f 
oppoſed this. They thought the preſent op- F 
- portunity was not to be let go, of bres- 5 
ing the great Iriſb Families, upon whom | 


the inferior ſort would always depend. 2 
And, in compliance with them, the Indem- * 
nity, now offered, was ſo limited, that it | | 
had no effect: For the Prieſts, who governed 2 
the Iriſh with a very blind & abſolute autho- 0 

Tity , prevailed with them to try their for- = 


tunes ſtill. The news of the Victory, the 
French had at Sea, was ſo magnified among 
them, that they made the people believe, 
that they would make ſuch a Deſcent upon 
England, as muſt oblige the King to abandon | 
Ireland. The King was preſſed to purſue 
the Iriſh, who had-retired to Athlone and 
Limerick, and were now joined by their Of 
ficers, and ſo brought again into ſome or- 
der: But the main concern was, to- an 4 
the Tranſport Fleet in a ſafe ſtation: And 
that could not be had, till the King was maſter 
of Waterford, and Duncannon Fort, which 
commanded the entrance into the River. 
Both theſe places capitulated ; and the 
Tranſports were brought thither. But they 
were. not now fo much in danger, as the 
'- King had reaſon to apprehend ; for King 
James, when he ſailed away from Duncannon, 
was forced, by contrary winds , to go into 
the Road of Kin/ale , where he found. _ 


— 
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diminiſhed. He had left many Garriſons i 


* 


* 
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French Frigats , that were already come to 
burn our Fleet. He told them, it was now 


too late, all was loſt in Ireland: So he car- 


ried them back, to convoy him over to 
France; where he had but a cold reception : 


For the miſcarriage of affairs in Ireland, was 


imputed both to his ill conduct, and his want 


1690. 


4 


of courage. He fell under much contempt 


of the people of France: Only that King 
continued ſtill to behave himſelf decently 


towards him. 


The King ſent his Army towards the - 
Shannon; and he himſelf came to Dublin, in- 
tending, as he was adviſed, to go over to 


England : But he found there Letters of 


another ſtrain; Things were in ſo good 2 
poſture, and ſo quiet in England, that they 


were no more in any apprehenſion of a 


Deſcent: So the King went back to his Ar- 


my, and marched towards Limerick. Upon 


this Lauſum, who commanded the Frencb, 
left the Town ; and ſent his equipage to 
France, which periſhed in the Shannon. It 


was hoped, that Limerick, ſeeing it {elf thus 


abandoned ,, would have followed the 


example of other Towns, and have capitu- 
lated. Upon that confidence, the King mar- 
ched towards it, tho his Army was now much 


ſeveral places, and had ſent ſome of his 
beſt Bodies over to England; So that he 


Limerick lies on both ſides of the Sbannon, 
there: 


and on an Iſland, that the River makes 


n The 
Siege of 
Limerick 


had not now above 20000 men together. 
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5 there: The Iriſh were yet in great numbers in 
- 1090: - Connaught ; ſo that, unleſs they had been 
.  ſhutup on that ſide, it was eaſie to ſend in 
aa conſtant ſupply both of men and provi- 
ſions. Nor did it ſeem adviſeable to under- 
take the Siege of a place ſo ſituated, with 
ſo ſmall an Army, eſpecially in that ſeaſon, 
in which it uſed to rain long; & by that 
means, both the Sbannon would ſwell, & 
the ground, which was the beſt ſoil of Ire. 
land , would be apt to become deep „ and 
ſcarce practicable for carriages. Yet the 
cowardice of the Triſh; the conſternation 
they were in, and their being abandoned 
by the French, made the King reſolve to fit 
down before it. Their Out- works might 
have been defended for ſome time; But they 
abandoned theſe in ſo much diſorder, that 
it was from hence believed, they would not 
hold out long. They alſo abandoned the 
Poſts, wich they had on the other ſide of 
the Sbannon: Upon which, the King paſt 
the River, which was then very low, & 
viewed thoſe Poſts ; but he had not men to 
maintain them: So he continued to preſs 
the Town on the Munſter ſide. WOT FR. 
He ſent for ſome more Ammunition , and 
ſome great Guns ; 8 had only a guard 
of two Troops of Horſe, to convoy them, 


vho deſpiſed the Iriſh ſo much, 5 thought 
they were at ſuch diſtance, that they ſet 
their Horſes to graſs, and went to bed. Sars. 

Held, one of the beſt Officers of the Triſb, 
heard that the King rode about very , on | 
. | : : lex, 


- 


1 
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leſly, and upon that, had got à ſmall Body 


of reſolute men together, on deſign to ſeize 1690.” 
his perſon : But now, 13 — 
voy, he reſolved to cut it off. 


of this Con- 
he King had 
advertiſement of this brought him in time, 
and ordered ſome more Troops to be 
ſent, to ſecure the Convoy: They, either 
through Treachery or Careleſneſs, did not 
march'till it was night, tho' their Orders 
were for the morning; ſo they came a few 
hours too late. Sarsfeld ſurpriſed the Party, 
deſtroyed the Ammunition, broke the Car- 
riages, and burſt one of the Guns, and 
ſo marched off. Lanier , whom the King 
had ſent with the Party, might have 


_ overtaken him; but the general obſervation 


made of him (and of moſt thoſe Officers, 
who had ſerved King James, and were now 
on the King's ſide) was, that they had a 
eater mind to make themſelves rich, by 


the continuance of the War of Ireland, 


than their Maſter great and ſafe by the 
ſpeedy concluſion of it. ; 3 
By this, the King loſt a Week, and his 
Ammunition was low ; for a great ſupply , 
that was put on Ship board in the River of 
Thames , before the King left London, ſtill 
remained there, the French being Maſters 
of the Channel. Yet the King preſſed the 
Town ſo hard, that the Trenches were 
run up to the Counterſcarp ; And when 
they came to lodge there, the Iriſh ran back 
lo faſt, at a Breach that the Cannon 5 
5 3 | ma 


8 i 
2 7 


. 


— 


| Siege 
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made, that a body of the: King's men rut 


1 prevailed on, to let it be removed to a 


round about him. The Jriſh fired well — 

ſhewed, they had ſome courage, When 
they were behind Walls, how Urtle ſoever 
they had ſhewn in the Field. 


* But at laſt the rains forced him to 
raiſe the Siege: They within did not offer 


This lat action proving, unlucky, had 


much damped the joy, that as raiſed by the 
firſt ſueceſs of this Campaign. The King ex- 


Dr. A Bis ut Fhpücian, who took 
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- 
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d in after them; And if they had been ſecon- 

ded, the Town had been immediately ta. 
ken; But none came in time, ſo they re- 
tired: And tho' the King ſent another body, 

yet they were beaten back with loſs. a 
it how began to rain, the King ſaw- that, 

i he ſtaid longer there, „ he muſt leave his 
great Artillery behind him. He went into 
che Trenches every day; And it was thought 
he expoſed himſelf too much. His Tent 
was pitched within the reach of their 
Cannon; They ſhot often over it, and 
beat down a Tent very near it; So he wa 


eater diſtance. Once, receiving a 
Packer from ngland , he ſat down __ 
open Field bor ſome rs — 
1 the Cannon Balls were flying 


e King lay three Weeks before Line 


to ſally out, and iſorder the Retreat. 


preſſed a great equality of temper, upon the 
various accidents that at this time. 


5; . Care 


care to be always near him; told me, he 0. 
had obſerved his behaviour very narrowly, 3600. „„ 
upon two very different oecaſions.. = 
The one was, after the return ffom the . | 
Victory at the Boyne; when it was almoſt quiiy 
midnight, after he had bean ſeventeen hours of the 
in conſtant fatigue, with all the ſtiffneſs Linse 
that his Wound gave him, he/expreſſed 
neither joy, nor any ſort of Vanity; only 
he looked chearful: And when thoſe about 
him made ſuch Complements, as will be 
always made to Princes, even tho' they 
do not deſerve them, he put all that by, 
with ſuch an unaffected neglect, that it ap- 
peared how much ſoever he might deferve: -- 
the acknowledgments that were made him 
yet he did not like them. And this was 
ſo. viſible to all about him, that they ſoon 
ving I ſaw, that the way to make their Court 
and was, neither to talk of his Wound, nor f 


a 
p — 
— 


het his Behaviour on that 3 „ << 
ver ſaw his Phyſician, he ordered him to fee 1 
+ that care ſhould be taken of the wounded ff — © 
me. men, and he named the Priſoners, as 7 
1 to well as his own Soldiers. And tho he had | 
ffer great reaſon” to be offended! with Hamil- 
eat. ton, who had been employed to treat with 
had the Earl of Tyrconnell, and was taken pri- 
r the ſoner in his ſight, and was preſerved by his 
ex- order; yet ſince he ſaw he was wounded, 
the he gave particular directions to look after 
me. him. Upon the whole matter, the King 
ook was as grave and ſilent as he uſed to be; & 
care Wl the joy of a day, that had been both ſo 
r H happy 


1, 
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, 


| 2660, happy and for-glorious to bim, did no 


. 
— 
=} 


ws) Ty Der 


en de aher he 
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sie told me, he was alſo near him when 


it was refolved to raiſe the Siege of Line- 


or deportment in 


: a 2 55 ric; and ſaw the. ſame. calm; without the 
leaf depreſſion; diſorder, or peeviſhneßß. 
EFirom this he concluded, that, either his 


mind was ſo happily balanced, that no 
accident; could put it out of that ſituation; 
cor that, if he had commotions within, he 
had a very extraordinary command over 
. — — temper, in reſtraining ar concealing 
FF c OTF £60954 
The ka While he lay before Limerick, he had 
news from England , that our Fleet was 
propoſes NON Out and that the French were gone to 
ebe ta- Breſt * So, ſince we were Maſters of the 
king rk Sea, the Fark of Martborough propoſed, that 
ei five thouſand /men , - who had lain idle al 
Winter, this Summer in England, ſhould be ſent to 
cc effects: Ireland; and with che aſſiſtance of fuch 
mien as the King ſhould: order to join 
Þ them, they ſhould try to: take Cork and 
Ninſale. Tze King approved of this; Aud 
ordered the Earl to come over with them 


And he leſt orders for about five thouſand 


more, who were to join him. And fo 
he broke up this Campaign, and came over 
to Briſtol, and from thence to London. The 
contrary winds ftopp'd the Earl of Mart 
borough: ſo , that it was near October before 
he got to Ireland. He ſoon took Cork by 
ſtorm; And fbur thouſand men, that lay 


„ tuen 


the Earl of Marlborough marched to Xinſale, 


there in Garriſon, were made priſoners 1606 
of War. In this action, the Duke of Graf. 

ton received a ſhot, of which he died in a 
few days. He was the more lamented, as 
being the perſon of all King Charles s Child- 
ten, of whom there was the greateſt hope: 
He was brave, and probably would have 
become a great man. at Sea. From Cork, 


where he found the two Forts; that com- 
manded the Port, to be ſo much 9 
than the Plans had repreſented them to be, 
that he told me, if he had known their 
true ſtrength ; he 5 never undertaken 
the expedition in a ſeaſon ſo far advanced; 
— in a few days the place capitulated; 
he Iriſh drew their forces together, but 
durſt not venture on raiſing the Siege; But 
to divert it, they ſet the Country about, 
which. was the beſt built of any in Ireland, 
3 ECOSOC DARES. .-, 
hus, thoſe two important places were le 
reduced in a very bad Deng and with Base | 
very little loſs ; which cut off the quick com: __ 
munication ' between France and Ireland. * 
Count Lauſun, with the French Troops, 
lay all this while about Gallaway, without at- 
tempting any thing. He ſent over to 
rance, an account of the deſperate ſtate 
of their affairs, and deſired Ships might be 
ſent for the Tranſport of their Förces: That 
was done; yet the Ships came not till the 
Siege of Limerick was raifed; Probably, if 
the Court of France had known, how mo 
Do r the 
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x66, the ſtate of affairs was altered, they would 
have ſent contrary orders: But Lauſun was 
wWeary of the ſervice, and was glad to get 
5 . out of it; So he failed away, without ſtay. 
Alling for new orders; By which he loſt the 
ütttle reputation, that he was beginning to 
recover at the Court of France. The Earl of 


| Iiriſh Soldiers did not agree well together: 
3 therefore he propoſed, that no more Sol- 
6 5 diers, but only a number of good Officers, 
e TtTtogether with Arms, Ammunition & Clothes, 
_. -: - 4 might be ſent over to them. In the mean 
While, the Iriſh formed themſelves into 
many bodies, which by a new name, were 

called Rapparees: Theſe knowing all the ways, 

8 and the Boggs; and other places of Retreat 
in Ireland, and being favoured by the 
EY _ * Triſh, that had ſubmitted to the King, rob. 
„died and burnt Houſes in many — of 

3 the Country; while the King's Army ſtu- 
I died their own eaſe in their quarters, more 
than the Protection of the Inhabitants: 
Many of them were ſuſpected of robbing in 
their turn, tho* the Ropers carried the 
blame of all. Between them, the poor In. 

5 habitants had a ſad time, and their ſtock. of 
TT Cattle and Corn was almoſt quite, deſtroyed 
Wide 7) - RY Ss THR 165 27 
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Fron 


p 


| litary 


intereſts in 5 | 
who had engaged in r e FiOh, -:- 
looked Apa that Deſign as deſperate 3 vet 

olved to try what | ſtrength they _ 


they reſolved 
could make in Parliament. 


Vet he found theſe ſo 


8 i «4 
' J , > 
/ 


From the Affairs of Ireland, I turn next to 


give an account of what paſſed in Scotland. 


tters went very happily, as to the mi- 
part. When the Remnants of the Agits in 


Earl of Dundee s Army (to whom many 


MPa * 


Officers, together with Ammunition and 


Money, had been ſent from Ireland) be- 


gan to move towards the Low Country, | 


to receive thoſe , who were reſolved. toJoin 


with them, & were between two & three 
thouſand ſtrong, they were fallen upon, &. 


intirely defeated by a Dutch Officer | Le- | 
vingston , that commanded the Forces in 


Scotland. About an hundred Officers were 


taken Priſoners. This broke all the meaſures, 
that had been taken for King Fames's 
Scotland. Upon this, thoſe 


2 


7 


Lord Melvill carried down powers 5 firſt to 


to be Commiſſioner in Parliament; or if 


he proved intractable, as indeed he did, 
0 ſerve jn that Poſt himſelf. He had full 


Inſtructions for the Settlement of Presby- 
tery; For he aſſured the King, that with- 
out that, it would be impoſſible to carry 


ſent to the taking away the Rights of Pa- 
tronage, and the Supremacy of the Crown: 
much inſiſted on; 


W 


offer to Duke Hamilton, if he would join in 
common meaſures heartily- with him , 


any thing: Only the King would not con- 


that 


2 


1690. 
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thr he ſent one the King to Trend, 
for fuller inſtructions in thofe Points: "They 
were enlarged, but in ſuch general words, 


that the King did not underſtand , that his 
Inſtructions could warmly what Lord Me. 


\ 


Par- lf ) All th 
ment to go to the Parliament Nr to take the 


i 


vill did; for he gave them both up. And 
the King was fo offended with him for it, 
that he loſt all the credit he had with him; 
tho' the King did not think fit to diſown 
him, or to call him to an account, for 
going beyond his Inſtructions. 
The Jacobites perſwaded all their Party 


Oaths; for many of the Nobility had ſtood 
off, and would not own the King, nor 


. ſwear to him. Great Pains were taken by 


Paterſon, one of their Archbiſhops, to per- 
ſwade them to take the Oaths, but on 


_ deſign to break them; For he thought, by 
that means, they could have a majority in 


Parliament; tho” ſome of the Laity were 
too honeſt to agree to ſuch Advices: Yet 


with all-theſe wicked arts, they were not 
able to carry a majority. So other things 
_ failing, they ſaw a neceſſity of deſiring 4 


Force to be ſent over from France. This 
appeared ſo odious, and ſo deſtructive of 


_ "their Country, that ſome of them refuſed 

to concur in it: Others were not pleaſed 
with the anſwers King Fames had ſent to 
the Propoſitions, they had made him. He 
had indeed granted all that they had asked, 


upon their own particular intereſts, and 
bad promiſed to ſettle Presbytery ; but he 
cet ER deen 


. 
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covery. 
for the Earl of Annanlale, of which he had 
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all thoſe demands, that imported a 1898. 
Ae of his Prerogative, in as. firm. 0: | 
a manner, as if he had been * already. et | 
on the Throne again: They pr 4 Gn. * 
ding his anfwer 10 little to cheir fariafac- 5 
tion, 60 ſend him a ſecond. meſſage. 

Upon this , the Earls of Argyle, Annan- A Plor 
dale. and Braidalbin » withdrew from them. difcove-, 
Aimandale came up tö the Bath, 8 2 
ding his ill health. Both Lord Am and 
Braidalhin went to Cheſter, pretending, * | 

ſaid afterwards, that they inte 

to diſcover the whole matter to the Kings 
but he had paſſed over to ireland , before 
they got to Cbeſter. Mo ry 1 5 
>; looked on the deſign as Þroken 3 An: 
ſo he went, and reconciled himſelf to. Mel- 
vill, and diſcovered che Whole 2 
tion to him. Upon which, the Earl o 
Melvill preſſed the King to grant à genera 
Indemic „ and gave Montgomery a Pals | 
to go to don 3 & he wrote to the Queen 1 
in his favour. But the King was reſo!» 
ved 2 know — * of the . and . 

rticular any of the e 
099% en Mp in it; 80 Montgomery abſcon : * 

ded for fome time in London, fince he ſaw- 
no hapes of pardon, but upon a full dis- 

A Warrant was fent to the Bath 


notice given him, and went up. privately 
to London. Montgomery Tent: Fe to 


2 a+ him, that 72 had .difcovered 


and deſiri im to continue 
wa 4 4 firm 


* 
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, 1696; firm and ſecret: But when he had certain f 
notice, that Montgomery had diſcovered te 
all the Negotiation among the Scotch, he Wl b 
„ himſelf on the Queen's merc ', asking a 
no other conditions, but that The might li 
not be made an evidence againſt others. Z 
He himſelf had not treated with any in 7 
England ; fo, as to them, he was only a Wl « 
 * ſecond-hand: Witneſs; Only he informed 0 
| _ againſt Nevil Payne, who had been ſent p 
Gen to Scotland, to manage matters a- 1 
miioong them. He was taken there, but pi 
Would confeſs nothing. Upon the Earl of al 
Annandale's information, which he gave upon w 
Oath', the Earl of Nottingham wrote to the in 
Covuneil of Scotland, that he had in his cc 
Hands. a Depoſition upon Oath, containing th 
Matter of High Treaſon againſt ' Payne; W 
Upon which it was pretended, that, accor- ce 
ding to the Law of Scotland, he might to 
be put to the torture; and that was exe- th 
cuted with rigour. He reſiſted a double al 
1 Vet was {till kept a priſoner; th 
And this was much cried out on, as bar- be 
| barpus and illegal. Montgomery lay hid for to 
ſome months at London; But when he ſaw ha 
be could not have his pardon, but by ma- Nut 
- king a full 8 he choſe rather to be 
gꝗ0 beyond Sea: So fatally did Ambition and to 
Diſcontent hurry a Man to ruin, who ſeem- of 
ed capable of greater things. His art in ed 
managing ſuch a deſign, and his firmneſs ve 
in not diſcovering his Accomplices, rai- W th: 
eg his character, as much as it ruined his I ch 
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ter this, to no purpoſe: 


rity in Parliament, by the diſcovery 3 
the Plot: ſome abſented themſelves; ane 
others, to redeem themſelves, were com- 
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hands: Therefore it was 
ſuch of the Presbyterian Miniſters, as had 
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fortune. He continued in perpetual Plots af- , , 
He was once taken, 1690. 


—— 


but made his eſcape ; And at laſt, ſpleen 


and vexation put an end to a turbulent 
The Lord Melvill had now a clear majo-- . 
Or. 


pliant in all things. The main point, by 


which Melvill deſigned to fix himſelf, and his 


party, was, the aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy, 


and the ſetting up of Presbytery. The one 


was ſoon done, by repealing all the laws 
in favour of Epiſcopacy, and declaring it 
contrary to the genius and conſtitution oF 


that Church and Nation: For the 1 


would not conſent to a plain and ſimple 
condemnation of it. But it was not ſo eaſy 


to ſettle -Presbytery. If they had followed 


the E58 „ ſet them in the Year 1638, 
all the Clergy, in a parity, were to aſſume | 


the government of the Church; but thoſe _ 
HER Epiſcopal, they, did. not think it ſafe 


to put the power. of the Church in ſuch 
retended , that 


been turned out in the Fear 1662, ought  —_ 
to be conſidered, as the only ſound part 


of the Church; And of theſe there happen- 


ed to be then threeſcore alive: ſo the go- 
vernment of. the Church was lodged with 


them; and they were empowered to take to 
their aſſiſtance, and to a ſhare in the Church _ 
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05-445 Bp : | 
it. Some furious men „ who had gone into 
very frantick Principles, and l thoſe 
who had been fecretly ardained in the 
Presbyterian way, were preſently taken 
nin. This was Tke to prove a fatal error, 
at their firſt ſetting out; The old men a: 
| maong them, what by reaſon of their age, or 
5 their experience of former miſtakes, were 
£ Aaippofed to more moderate counſels , but 
41 - a Rog WD 1 3 
| men, put it out of their power to purſi 
them; So rhefe broke out into Ag 
we ra lg, oor way of proceeding againſt ſuch 
of the Epiſcopal party, as had eſcaped 
: the rage of the former Year. Accuſations 
©, were. raiſed againſt them; fome were char- 
: _ © ged for their doctrine, as guilty of Arnmt- 
muianiſm; Others were loaded with more ſcan- 
dalous Imputations; But theſe were only 
thrown out to defame them: And where 
they looked for prove „it Was in a way 
more becoming Inquiſitors, than Judges. 
So apt are all parties, in their turns of pow- 
er, to fall into thoſe very ęxceſſes, of which 
they did formerly make ſuch tragical com- 
_ 'plajnts. All other matters were carried in 
the Parliament of Srotland, as the Lord 
. Melvill, and the Presbyterians deſired. In 
lieu of the King's Sapremacy , he had 
Chimney- money given him; and a Teſt was 
impoſed on all in office, or capable of 
electing, or being elected to ferve in Parlia- 
ment, declaring the King*and/Queen ” be 
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their rightful and. kayrful Sovereigus, and. 


kenn ei en ny manner of Title  precended 19%. 
ng Fames. 
As for IM asd, the Duke of Sa We 


n inta the Attiance : The French 
To he was in a ſecret Trea 


e Emperor, and fo the forced Bis fo 
clare. it, before matters were. NE lte 
it. They demanded, that he would 
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and Montmelian in their hands. Was 


upon the matter to ask all, and to pike is 


him a vaſſal Prince. Vj on His refuſal, 


French A took 'polſeffion of Savvy; 
and marched into Piedmont before he 
Was read to receive them: For tho? Ee | 
and the Spaniards had made 


um great promifes; in which th 
5 when their faire require 


are ne- 


it; yet they failed fo totally 1 che petfor- 


who had . 5 "norhing, 
performed every 
ave N at 9205 - prey to the French. 
e Emperor was this "Year ue, 95 
Hungary, both by. loſing Belgrade, 
, which 
Yet he was as little ichs 


had not 


ks gained : 


to Peace, as he was capable of carrying 
on the War. ST | 
The King, at his firſt coming over from, 


Ireland, was. fo little wearied with that 


Campaign, that he intended to have gone 
ver to his Army in Flanders: But it was 


too late; for they, were going into Win- 
tex 


effectual y he muft 


the Dutch , 
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ly 
v4 


Ockober, that 


Parliament early; about the beginning. of 
9 f 


0 the Funds being ſettled 
for the next Year, he might have an inter- 
view with many of the German Princes, 
who intended to meet him at the Hague, 


chat they might concert meaſures for the 


next Campaign. 


A Se Both Houſes began with Addreſſes of 


hon of Thanks and Congratulation to the King 
ment in and Queen 5x0 which they ſet forth the 


*, -* ZPnxgland. ſenſe they 
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ad of their pious care of their 
people, of their courage and good govern- 


ment, in the higheſt expreſſions that could 


be conceived; with promiſe of ſtanding 

by them, and aſſiſting them, with every 
thing that ſhould be found neceſſary for 
the publick Service. And they were as 


| $298 as their word: for the King, having 


aid before them the charge of the next 
Year's War, the eſtimate. riſing. to- above 
four millions, the vaſteſt- ſum that ever a 
King of England had asked of his people, 
they agreed to it; the oppoſition , that 
was made, being very inconſiderable: 
And they (conſented - to the Funds pro- 
poſed, which were thought equal to that, 
which was demanded , tho' theſe proved 
_ afterwards. to be defective. The Adminiſtra-' 
tion was fo juſt and gentle, that there 
Were no grievances to inflame the Houle; 


by which the moſt promiſing beginnings of 
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Some indeed began to compiin of u 1090 
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miſmanagement of the Publick 3 
the Miniſtry put a ſtop to that, by moving 
for a Bill, empowering ſuch, as the Parlia- 
ment ſhould name,; to examine into all Ac. 
counts, with all particulars relating to them; 
giving them authority to brin erſons, 
that they ſhould have occaſion for, be- 
fore them, and to tender them an Oath, 
to diſcover their knowledge of ſuch things, 
as they ſhould ask of them. This was 
like the power of a Court of Inquiſition: 
And how unuſual ſoever ſuch a Commiſ- 
ſion was, yet it ſeemed neceſſary to grant 
it; for the bearing down, and filencing all 
ſcandalous reports. When this” Bill was 
brought to the Lords, it was moved, that 
fince the Commons had named none, but 
Members of their own Houſe , that the 
Lords ſhould add ſome of their Number: 
This was done by ballot; And the Earl of 
Rocheſter having made the motion, the grea- 
teſt number of ballots were for him; But 
he refuſed to ſubmit to this, with ſo 
much firmneſs , that the other Lords, 
who were named with him, ſeemed to 


think they were in Honour bound to do the 


ſame; ſo, ſince no Peer would fuffer him- 
ſelf to be named, the Bill paſſed as it was 
ſent up. Many complaints were made, of 
the illegal Commitments of ſuſpected per- 
ſons for High Treaſon; tho' there was no- 
thing ſworn againſt them: But the Danger 
was ſo apparent, and the Publick ſafery 
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ments, that 2 Houſe. of Commons made a 


and yet, maintained the Haheas Corpus A 
They indemnified the | Miniſtry , for all 


. . Great . Complaints, were bro £ Over 
wach from Tteland , where: the Rings Army 


Wa 


85 78 Arrear 18 chem; : for, which reaſon , 
Arty. 2 che Ki ing ſettled a Government in Ire. 
chere. land, of three Lords Juſtices, he did not 


| pr: the Army under their Civil Authority, 
but kept them in a military ſubjection 
2 their Officers: For he faid , ſince the 
not regularly paid ; it would 


4 if they were put under ſtrict Diſei Jus 5 

| and puniſhed. aàegordingly. The Under 

= _- Officers , finding that they were only 
ww 7 anſwerable to their Superior Officers, too 

ad 1 PII the Country, they ops 

of 15 thouſand Danes, under the 

of the Dukes of 

Nor were the Engliſh — much 


ned of; Ginkle ,- who had the chief com- 


— J 


2699. was ſo, Bock, concerned in thoſe e. 
ecedent,, for ſecuring a Miniſtry, that 
ould do the like, n [cud like . 

5 that had been, done contrary to that At. 


3 2 Was almoſt as — on the Country, as 
Kar- the Rapp ares were: There was @ great 


3 5 be be ehe to keep them from Nagy, | 


„ . Sreat liberties in their Quarters; and, in- 
E 1 ing had brought over an 
—_—. Army 
3 Command of a. 1 Prince, one 


But they 
Were Aa friends , and thought they were 


better. 7. The Dutch were the leaſt complai- 


Q HO looked Widtly to * But he —— | 
a 3 . 
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not think it convenient to put thoſe of 1 8 
other Nations, under the ſame evere mea- _ . 


t ſures. But "nt Pay, due for ſome months, © ON 

Ys being now fent over, the Orders were : 
4 chang ed ; And the Army was made ſubject 1 
all to the Civil. . Let it was under a | 
ct. . ſtood, chat In ſtructions were fent to the „„ 
er Lord's Juſtices, to be cautious in the ex er- 5 

ny cife of their Authority over them; ſo the 

a8 . I. ſutfered much by theſe 5 

At. orces. 

13 The Houſe of. Commons paſt à Vote, 4 am + 

re to raiſe a- million of money , out of the concer- 

ot PForfeitures and. Confiſcations in Ireland: & ling 5 
Ys in order to that, they paſſed a Bill of At- fortei : 
on | dd — of all of 55 who had been en- res. 

he gaged in the Rebelſion of Ireland, and a 
d appropriated the Confiſcations , to the 
ys | railing  a/ Fund or. SAFER: ing the expence — 

P of the preſent War: Only they left a 

er power to the Kin ug, 2 to grant away a 

ly a third parc of thoſe confiſcated Eſtates, 

ok to ſuch as had Yerved in the War; and ta : 
n- give ſuch Articles and Capitulations p 
p- thoſe, who were in N 0 4 
an think fit. Upon this Bill, N petitions 1 
he were offered, the creditors of e 

ne che heirs of. others, who had continued eee 

ey faithful to the Government, deſired proviſo's | 

re for their ſecurity. - The Commons, ſeeing 

ch that there was no end of Petitions, for | 

1i- WW fich proviſo's, rejected them all; imitating - 

ms in this too much 2 mock Parliament, 

d an * * held in Dublin; in which 
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1090. about 3000 perſons were attajfited, with. 
dut proof or proceſs; only becauſe ſome 
: of them were gone over to England, and 

others were abſconding, or informed 2. 

| po in Ireland, But when this Bill was 
rought up to the Lords, they thought 

they were in juſtice bound to hear all pe- 

. titions. Upon this, the Bill was like to 

be clogg'd with many proviſo's ; And the 
mamatter muſt have held long: So the King, 
to ſtop this, ſent a meſſage to the Com- 
mons: And he ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, 

Afterwards from the Throne, to both Houſes, 
- . -» He promiſed, he would give no Grants 

of any confiſcated Eſtates; but would keep 
that matter entire, to the : conſideration 
of another Seſſion of Parliament: By which 
the King intended only, to aſſure them, 

that he would give none of thoſe Eſtates 
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| to his Courtiers or Officers; But he thought, 
1 he was ſtill at liberty, to paſs ſuch Acts off 
| | Grace; or grant ſuch Articles to the Iriſh, ſ 
4 . as the ſtate of his affairs ſhould require. th 
| * The rat There were no important Debates, in ha 
, of rer. the Houſe of Lords. The Earl of Tor- K. 
| 8 _— buſineſs held them long: The form ne 
tried & Pe ig EP TRE 7 Bi ah” 
- juſtifies, Of his Commitment was judged to be ille- an 
, gal; And the Martial Law, to which, by Ef 
20 the Statute, all who ſerved in the Fleet were Wl fo! 
+ ſubje&, being lodged in the Lord High wt 
Admiral, it was doubted; whether, the Wl ta 
_ Admirality being now in Commiſſion, that ſin 
'  __  " power was lodged with the Commiſſio- WWF ad 
ners. The Judges were of opinion, that. ob 
: | „ | 1 5% JEN 
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' jt was: Vet, ſince the power of life & death 1660... 3 
was too ſacred a thing, to paſs only by a 
conſtruction of Law, it was thought the 
ſafeſt courſe to paſs an Act, declaring, that 
the powers of a Lord High Admiral did 
veſt in the Commiſſioners. The ſecret Ene- 
mies of the Government, who intended to 
embroil matters, moved that the Earl of 
Torrington ſhould be impeached in Parlia- 
ment; Proceedings in that way being al- 
was ſlow, incidents were alſo apt to fall in, 


Houſes, which did ſometimes end in arup- 

ture: But the King was apprehenſive of 

that; And, tho' he was much incenſed a- 
gainſt that Lord, and had reaſon to be- 
. that a Council of War would treaet 
him very favourably; yet he choſe rather 

to let it go fo; than to diſorder his affairs. 

The Commiſſioners of the Admiralty na- 


ſo groſs a partiality, that it reflected much on 

the juſtice of the Nation; ſo that, if it 

had not been for the great intereſt the | 
King had in the States, it might have occaſiooß·! 
ned a breach of the Alliance between them 

and us. He came off ſaſe as to his Perſon & 

Eſtate, but much loaded in his Reputation; 

ſome charging him with want of courage, 

while others imputed his ill conduct, to a 

haughty ſullenneſs of temper, that made hin, 

ſince orders were ſent him, contrary to the ; 

advices he had given, to reſolve indeed to 

obey them, and fight; but in ſuch a man- 5 
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1090. ner, as ſhould caſt the blame on thoſe, 

_- who had ſent him the Orders, and give 
PPV 

x Deſigns _ Another Debate was moved in the 

= - ' againſt | Houſe of Lords (by thoſe who intended to 

= the Mar--revive the old Impeachment of the Marquiſ 

3 Eermar: Of Caermarthen) whether Impeachments 

then. continued, from Parliament to Parliament, 
or whether they were not extinguiſhed by 

an Act of Grace. Some antient Precedents 

FE were brought to favour the firſt ,*by thoſe 

who intended to keep them up; But in 

all theſe, there had been an order of one 

Parliament, to continue them on to the 

next; ſo they did not come home to the 

preſent caſe: And how doubtful ſoever it 

was , whether the King's Pardon could be 

pleaded in Bar to an Impeachment; yet, ſince 

= the King had ſent an Act of Grace, which 

=: had paſled in the firſt Seſſion of this Par- 

| liament, it ſeemed. very unreaſonable, 

to offer an Impeachment againſt an Act of 
Parliament. All this difcovered a defign 

againſt that Lord, who was believed 

to have the greateſt credit, both with the 

King and Queen, and was again falling 
under an univerſal hatred. In a Houſe 

of Commons, every motion againſt a Mi. 
=—_ | niſter, is apt to be well entertained ; Some 
- | envy him; Others are angry at him; 
ET | Many hope to ſhare in the ſpoils of him, 
or of his Friends, that fall with him; 
And a love of change, and a wantonneſs 

f mind, makes the attacking a Miniſter, 
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jf he ſurpriſed us, & managed his 2 


{ . 


| a diverſion to the reſt. The- thing was a. | 
—— 


well laid, and fourteen leading men 

undertaken to manage the matter againt 
him; In which the Earl of - Shrewshury had 

the chief hand, as he himſelf told me: 

For he had a very bad opinion of tha 
man, and thaught: his advices would, in 
concluſion, ruin the King and! his affairs. 


But a Diſcovery was at this time made, 


that was of great conſequence; And it was 
managed chieffy, by his means; ſo that 

put an end to the deſigns againſt him for | 
the reſent. ? ns S e 424 113053 350043 | 4 
The Seffion of Parliament was drawing Lord 7 


to a concluſion: And the King was ma- Pre 


ſent over 


king haſte over, to a great Congreſs of . France. 
many Princes, who were coming to meet 
. him at the Hague. The Jacobites thought: 

this | opportunity was not to be loſt ; „ 3 
They fancied it would be eaſy,” in the 3 
King's abſence, to bring a' Revolution a- 1 
bout: So they got the Lord Preſton to 
come up to London, and to undertake the | 
Journey to France, and to manage this Ne- 
gotiation. They thought no time was to be 
loſt, and that no 8 force was to be 

rought over with King James; but that a 
few reſolute mery, as a guard to his perſon, 
would ſerve the turn, now that there was 
ſo ſmall a force left within the Kingdom , 
& the Nation was fo incenſed at àa burthen 
of four millions in Taxes. By this means, 


over with ſuch ſecrecy, that he ſhoul 
9 * bring 
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1690. bring over with himſelf the firſt news of 
it, they believed this Revolution would 
be more eaſy, and more ſudden, than the laſt. 
_ » The men that laid this deſign were, the 
: Earl of Clarendon, the Biſhop of Ely, the 
| Lord Preſton, and his brother Mr. Grabam, 
and Pen the famous Quaker. Lord Pres- 
ton reſolved to go over , and to ca 
Letters, from thoſe who had joined with 
_ him in the deſign,” to King James and his 
Queen. The Biſhop of Ely's Letters were 
writ in a very particular ſtile; He under- 
took both for his elder Brother, and the 
: reſt of the Family; which was plainly 
5 mameant of Sancroft, and the other deprived 
= Biſhops: In his Letter to King Fames's 
= | 5 » he aſſured her of his, and all 
„ eir zeal for the Prince of Wales; and that 
oy would no more part with that, than 
with their hopes of Heaven. Aſbton , a 
- ſervant of that Queen's, hired a veſſel to 
carry them over; But the owner of the 
veſſel, being a man zealons for the Go- 
vernment, diſcovered all he knew; which 
was only, that he was to carry ſome per- 
ſons over to France: The notice of this 
was carried to the Marquiſs of Caermartben: 
And the matter was ſo ordered, that Lord 
Preſton, Aſbton, and a young man (Elliot) 
were got aboard, and falling down the 
River, when the Officer ſent to take them 
came, on  pretence to ſearch, and preſs 
for Seamen; And drew the three Pas- 
—_ fengers out of the Hold, in which they 
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Proteſtants, and follow 
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were hid. Lord Preſton left his Letters 1685. . 
behind him in the Hold, together with King 
Fames's Signet; Aſbton took them up, on | 
deſign to have thrown: them in the Sea; 

But they were taken from him. 


Both they and their Letters were brought rien, 
to Whiteball. Lord Preſton's mind ſunk ſo ried, & 
viſibly , that it was concluded, he would condem- 
not die, if confeſſing all he knew could 
fave him. Aſbton was more firm and ſul- 
len: Elliot knew nothing. There was 
among their Papers one, that contained _ 
the heads of a Declaration, with aſſuran- 
ces of Pardon, and promiſes to preſerve 
the Proteſtant Religion, and the Laws; 
Another paper contained ſhort memorials, 
taken by — Preſton, in which many of the 
Nobility were named: The moſt important 

of all was, a relation of a Conference, 
between ſome Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
Whigs and Tories; by which it appeared, 
that, upon a converſation on this ſubject, 
they all ſeemed convinced, that upon this 
occaſion France would not ſtudy to con- 
jer, but to oblige England; and that 
ing Fames would be wholly governed by 
e Proteſtant 
and Engliſh intereſt. 'The Priſoners were 


| 2 brought to their Trial; Their de- 
0 


going to France, and the treaſona- 
ble papers found about them, were fully 
proved: Some of them were writ in Lord 


Preſton's, and ſome in Aſbton's hand. 
They made but a poor defence: They 
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Aid, a ſimflitade of hands was not thought 


a good proof in Sidney's caſe; But this 


was now only Ke cr what hand 


always the ſame, ſince they were open, not 


ſealed: So they knew the contents of them, 
Form and thus were carrying ON a Negotiation 
jo 5 97 Treaſon, with the King's Ene. 


wi pon full evidence they were con- 


% 


Aſbten would enter into no treaty with 


che Court; bat prepared himſelf to die. 


And he fuffered with great decency and 


6 
# 
9 

Avhton 
ſuffered, 

4 

» 
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Was viſible;," 


heated by the Importunities of his friends, 


ſeriouſneſs.” He left a paper behind him, 
in which he '6wned his dependance on 
King Jamer; and his fidelity to him; He 
Wo uHirmed, that he was ſüre che Prince 
of Wales was bern of the Queen; He de- 


mied, that he knew the contents of the 


papers, that Were taken with him. This 
made ſome conchide, that his paper was 
penned by ſome other perſon; and too has- 
tily copied oVer by himſelf, without ma- 
King due feflections on this part of it; for 
J compared this paper, which he gave the 


Sheriff, and which was written in his own 


hand , with thoſe found about him; and it 

both were writ in the ſame 
r 
Lord Preſton went backward and for- 


ward : He had no mind to die, and yet 
was not willing to tell all he knew; He acted 


8 weak part in all reſpects: When he was 


Who 


were writ, the crime was 
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houſe in the Country. 


concerns of the Church, doing nothing ; Bishops. 


Earl of Rocheſter , and Sir Fobn Trevor, 


in Ordinations, Inſtitutions, and. Confirma: 
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who where violently engaged againſt the 1690. 
Government, and after he had dined well 4 


—— l Vd— 


he reſolved he would die heroically ; But Lord 


by next morning, that heat went off; Prefer 
And when he ſaw Death in full view n Fr 
his heart failed him. The ſcheme carried * 


over was ſo fooliſh, ſo ill concerted, 


and ſo few engaged in it, that thoſe who 
knew the whole ſecret : concluded, that 
if he had got ſafe to the Court of France, 


the Project would have been ſo deſpiſed, 


that he muſt have been ſuſpected, as ſent . 
over to draw King James into a ſnare, 


and bring him into the King's hands. 


The Earl of Clarendon was ſeized , and : 
put in the Tower; But the Biſhop of EIL), 
Grabam , and Pen, abſconded. After ſome 
months, the King, in regard to the Earl 
of Clarendon's relation to the Queen, would 
proceed to no extremities againſt him, but 
gave him leave to live , confined' to his 


The King had ſuffered the deprived Biſh- The pe- 
ops to continue, now above à Year, at be. 
their Sees: They all the while neglected the pied 


but living privately in their Palaces. : 
had, by the Queen's order, moved both the 


who had-great credit with them, to try 

whether, in caſe an Act could be obtained, | 

to excuſe them from taking the Oaths , 3% 
they would go on, and do their functions x 


I 4 tions, 
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= 750, tions, and: aſſiſt at the publick worſhip; 
—_ 7... 5 5 n But they would "ag 

3 _ .anſwer ; Only they ſaid, they would 

| - : live quietly', that is, keep themſelves 

= 7. - .__ cloſe, till a proper time ſhould encourage 

1 2 them to act more openly. So all thoughts 
of this kind were, upon that, laid aſide. 
One of the conſiderableſt men of the party, 

Dr. Sherlock, upon King Fames's going 
out of Ireland, thought that this gave 
the preſent Government a thorough ſettle- 
ment; And in that caſe, he thought it lawful 
to take the Oaths And upon that, not 
only took them himſelf, but publickly ju- 
ſtified what he had done; Upon which, he 
was moſt ſeverely libelled by thoſe, from 
whom (he withdrew. The diſcovery of 
the Biſhopof Ely's correſpondence; and en- 
gagement in the name of the reſt , gave 
the King a great advantage in filling 
thoſe vacant Sees; which he reſolved to do, 
upon his return. from the ; Congreſs , to 
which he went over in Fanuary. 

In his way, he ran a very great hazard; 
When he got within the Maeſe, ſo that it 
was thought two hours rowing would bring 
him to Land, being weary of the Sea, he 

_ went into an. open Boat with ſome of 
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his Lords: But by Miſts and Storms, he was 
toſſed up and down above ſixteen hours, 
before he got ſafe to land. Yet neither he, 
nor any of thoſe who were with him, 
. were the worſe for all this cold & wet wea- 
_ ther. And, when the Seamen ſeemed very 
; 0 2 | L 5 ap- 
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apprehenſive of their danger, the King ſaid. 


in a very intrepid manner; What are you — 
afraid to die in my company? He ſoon | 


ſettled ſome points , -at which the States 


had ſtuck long; And they created the _ 
Funds for that Year. The Electors. of 


Bavaria and Brandenburg, the Dukes of Zell 


and Wolfenbuttel, with the Landgrave of | 
Heſſe , and a great many other German 
Princes, came to this interview, and entred 


into conſultations- concerning the opera- 
tions of the next Campaign. The Duke of 
Savoy's affairs were then very low; But 
the King took care of him, and both fur- 
niſhed, as well as procured him ſuch Sup- 


plies, that his affairs had quickly a more 


promiſing face. Things were concerted 
among the Princes themſelves, and were 
kept ſo ſecret, that they did not truſt them to 


their Miniſters: At leaſt, the King did not 


communicate them to the Earl of Notting- 
bam, as he proteſted ſolemnly to me, when he 
came back. The Princes ſhewed to the 
King all the reſpe&s that any of their rank 


ever paid to any crowned Head; And they 


lived together in ſuch an eaſy freedom; 
that points of ceremony occaſioned no diſ- 
putes among themZtho' thoſe are often, upon 


eſs ſolemn interviews, the - ſubje&s of 


much quarrelling , and interrupt more im- 
portant debates. _ 0 8 5 
During this Congreſs, Pope Alexander 


the Eighth , Ottoboni, died. He had ſuccee- 
ded Pope Innocent, and fate in that Chair 
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1690. Almoſt a Year and a half: He was a Nene. 
> = tian, and intended to enrich his Family 
A new às much as he could. The French King re- 
| Pope nounced his pretenſions to the Franchiſes: 
Adel And he, in return for that, promoted 
Jong + | Fourbin, and ſome others, recommended by 
con- that Court, to be Cardinals; which was 
cle. much reſented by the Emperor. Yet he 
would not yield the point of the Regale to 
the Court of France: Nor would he grant 
the Bulls for thoſe, whom the King had 
named to the vacant Biſhopricks in France, 


4 


who had ſigned the Formulary , paſſed in 
1682, that declared the Pope fallible, and 
ſubject to a General Council. When Pope 
Alexander felt himſelf near Death, he paſſed 
a Bull in due Form , by which he confir- 
med all Pope Innocent's Bulls: And by this 
he put a new ſtop, to any Reconciliation _ 

with the Court of France. This he did, to 
' render his Name and Family more ac- 
- ceptable to the Italians, and moſt particu- 
larly to his Countrymen, who hated the 
= French as much as they feared i them. Upon 
| his Death, the Conclave continued ſhut up 
| for five months, before they could agree 
upon an Election. The party of the Zea- 
: lots ſtood long firm to Barbarigo, who had 
PE the reputation of a Saint, and ſeemed in 
all things to ſet Cardinal Borromeo before 
him as a Pattern: They at laſt were per- 
 Twaded to conſent to the choice of Pigna- 
_telli, a Neapolitan, who, while he was Arch- 
biſhop of Naples , had ſome diſputes E. 
3 15 . the 
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je Viceroy- , concerning the Eccleſiaſti- . 
— K — „Which he aſſerted ſo highly, — 
that he excommunicated ſome of the = 
udges , who, as he thought, had may | _— 
— The Spaniards had ſeemed difpleaſted _ 5 | 
at this; which recommended him ſo to 1 
the French, that they alſo concurred to 5 
his Elevation: He aſſumed Pope | Innocent's 
name, & ſeemed reſolved to follow His 
maxims & ſteps; for he did not ſeek to raiſe 
his Family; Of which the King told me 
a conſiderable inſtance: One of his neareſt 
kindred was then in the Spaniſh ſervice in | 
* Flandres; & halted to Rome upon his/pro- +» © 
motion; He received him kindly enough; © 
but preſently diſmiſſed. him, giving him © - 
no other preſent, if he ſaid true, bur 
ſome ſnuff. © It is true, the Spaniards after 
wards promoted him; But the Pope took YI 
6 notice of That. t. 7 16 3 
Jo return to the Low Countries: The rbe 
King of France refolved to break off the Sire: of 
Conferences at the Hague, by giving he 
Alarm of an early Campaign: Mons was 
beſieged; And the King came before it in - 
0 It was thereupon given up, as a loſt 
Place ; For the French Miniſters: had laid 
that down among their chief maxims, that * 
their King was never to undertake 'any 
5 thing in his own perſon, but where he „„ 
per- was ſure of ſuccefs.. The King broke up | 
igna- the Congreſs, & drew a great Army ver 
\rch- ſoon together: And, if the Town had 
with WW held out ſo lang as they might I 
F 2 Fr „ Honey 
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© 1690; done, or if the Governour of Flandres had 
performed what he undertook, of furniſhin 

_ © Carriages to the Army, the King woul 

either have raiſed the Siege, or forced the 

French to a Battle. But ſome Prieſts had 

been gained by the French, who laboured 

= Ho effectually among the Townſmen, who 

were almoſt as ſtrong as the Garriſon, 

. that they at laſt forced the Governour to 

. . capitulate. Upon that 9 both Armies went 
5 into Quarters of refreſhment : And the 

| h King came over again to England for : 
I <©oot gut. ow, | 

Aﬀairs He gave all neceſſary Orders for the 


5 2 Campaign in Ireland; in which Ginkle had thi 
nexe the chief command. Ruſſel had the com- ch 
Cam- mand of the Fleet, which was ſoon ready, thi 


{5 paign- and well manned. The Dutch Squadron Mi 


: - came over in good time. The proportion pla 
-- of the Quota , ſettled between England ma 
* 2 and the States, was, that we were to 'OpI 
1. _ Furniſh five, and they three Ships of equal ch 
3 rates and ſtrength. : | | we 


Affairs in Scotland were now brought to in 
ſome temper eng of the Lords, who wit 
had been concerned in the late Plot, came WF opi 
up, and confeſſed and diſcovered all, and Jo 
_ took out their pardon. They excuſed them- wit 
_ ſelves, as apprehending that they were ex- he 1 
poſed to ruin; and that they dreaded the deli 
tyranny of Presbytery, no leſs than they pro! 
did Popery-: And they promiſed that, if war 
the King would ſo balance matters, that Wl fice 


' the Lord Melvill, and his party, ſhould I to d 
UN SIE one... |. 
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not have it in their power to ruin them & 160 
their friends, & in particular, that they — «7 
ſhould not turn out the Miniſters. of the 
Epiſcopal Perſwaſion,who were yet in office, 
nor force Presbyterians on them ,'.they 
would engage in the King's intereſts faith- 
fully and with zeal. They alſo undertook 
to quiet. the Highlanders , who ſtood out 
ſtill ; and were robbing the Country in Par- | 
ties: And they undertook to the King, that, _— 
if the Epiſcopal Clergy could be affured of , 
his protection, they would all acknowledge 
& ſerve him. They did not deſire , that | 
the King ſhould make any ſtep towards the LE 
changing the Government, that was ſettled >. 
there; They only deſired, that Epiſcopal 
Miniſters might continue to ſerve, in thoſe 
places that liked them beſt; and that no 
man ſhould be brought into trouble for his 
. wonrn „ as to the government of the 
hurch ; and that ſuch Epiſcopal men, as 
were willing to mix with the Presbyterians 
in their Judicatories, ſhould be admitted 
without any ſevere impoſition in point o 
opinion. JJ 
| This looked ſo fair and agreed ſo well Some 
with the King's own ſenſe of things, that An 
he very eafily hearkned to it: And I did Sce- 
believe that it was ſincerely meant; fo 14 4 
promoted it with great zeal ; tho' we after- I w_— 
wards came to ſee, that all this was an arti- 8 4 
tice of the Jacobites, to engage the King 
to diſguſt the Presbyterians; And by Roe 
them, or at leaſt rendring them remiſs - 
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1600 m his Service, they reckoned they woul 
n. be ſoon . Maſters of that Kingdom. Oh 
the party reſolved now to come in generally, 
to take the Oaths; But in order to that, 
they ſent one ne ee „to ſhew the 
neceſſity of it, & the ſervice they intended 
him in it; and therefore they asked his 
leave to take them. That King's anſwer 
was more honeſt; He ſaid , he could not 
conſent. to that which he thought unlaw- 
ful z But if any of them took the Oaths on 
deſign to ſerve him, & continued to advance 
his intereſts, he promiſed, it ſhould. never 
be remembred againſt them. Wen Dat 
rymple was made conjunct Secretary of State, 
with the Lord Melvill; And he undertook 
bring in moſt of the Jacobites to the 
King's Service; but they entred at the ſame 
time, into a cloſe correſpondence with $t, | 
Germains. I believed nothing of all this 
at that time, but went in cordially to ſerve 
many, who intended to betray us. 
The truth was, the Presbyterians, by 
dueir violence and Ger Cel K Prad, 
weere rendring themſelves both odious and 
ceontemptible. They had formed a General 
Aſſembly, in the end of the former Year, 
iin which they did very much expoſe them, 
. i ſelves, by the weakneſs and peeviſnneſs of 
6 - their conduct: Little Learning or Prudence 
appeared among them; Poor preaching and 
* wretched haranguing ; partialit ies to one 
another, and violence and injuſtice to thoſe 
 who- differed from them ſhewed thei | 


ſelves 


* 


ou ſelves. in all their Meetings. And theſe did . 
4 ſo much ſink their reputation, that they 2. 
ally were weaning the Nation moſt effectuallß _ 
hat from all fondneſs. to their Government: 
the But the falſehood of many, who, under a 
nded pretence of moderating matters, were really 
| his underming the gown. omen ne „ helped 
ſer in the ſequel to preferve the Preshyterians, 
[ not as much as their, own conduct did now 
law. alienate the King from t gen. 
8 on The next thing the King did was, to fill The ra- 
ance the Sees vacant by Deprivation, He judged jt. 
ever right, that it was of great conſequence, 
Dal both to his Service and to the intereſts 
tate, of Religion, to have Canterbury well fil- 
took led: for the reſt would turn upon that. 
» the By the choice he was to make, all the 
ſame Nation would ſee, whether he intended to 
h St, 0 on with his firft deſign of moderat ing 
this matters, and healing our breaches, or if he 
ſerve would g0 into the pm and:humours of a | 
nah Party, that feemed to court him as 
„ by Wl 2bjcdtly; as they inwardly hated him. Dr. 
ices, Tillotſon had been now well known to him for 
; and two years; his ſoft and prudent. counſels, 
neral and his zeal for his ſervice , had begot , . 
7ear both in the King and Queen, a high and 


them: 
ſelves 


| this Poſt; An 


he muſt enter on, now in the decline of his 


jut opinion of him. They had both, for 
above a year, ons him to come into 

| d he. had ſtruggled- againſt it 
with great earneſtneſs. As he had no am- 
bition, nor aſpiring in his temper , ſo he 
toreſaw what a ſcene of trouble and ſlander 


age. 
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18 mains, gave 
12 ik. — Sees at this time, chat the a 
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2 dices, that the Jacobitez 
old Ke all people with, for his coming 
into the room of ohe, whom they called 


-- cl Confeſſor „ and who began now to have 
the publick. compaſſion on this ſide, were 


well foreſeen by him. He alſo appre. 
hended the continuance of that one: and 
averſion, that a violent party had always 
IN towards him, tho” he had not 
only avoided to provoke any of them, 
but had, upon all occaſions done the chief 
of them m rear ſervices, as oft as it was in his | 
| ne — e had large principles, and was 
u Superſtcin: : His zeal had been 
chiefly againſt Atheiſm and 2 But 
he had never ſhewed much arpneſ 
2 Diſſenters. He had lived i ina er | 
2 with many of them: He had 
Nees ſeveral' over to the Church, by 
the force of reaſon, and the ſoftneſs of 
perſwaſion and good uſage; but was a decls 
red enemy to violence & ſeverities on thoſe 
heads. Among other A He? againſt him, 
, one related * myſelf: He and I had 
lived, for many ears, in à cloſe and 
ſtrict friendſhip; e laid before the King 
all the ill effefts, that, as he thought, the 
ene him would have on his own 
rvice: But all this had ſerved only to in- 
creaſe the — 3 of him, and fix 
him in his p 8 
The Biſh ſhop of Ely's s Letters to St. Ger: 
o fair an occaſion of filling 
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— uneaſineſs to himſelf, ſubmitted to the — | 
Fugs command. And ſoon after, the See 5 
of York falling void, Dr. Sharp wag promo 
tedto it: So thoſe two Sees were filled witht 
the two beſt Preachers, that had ſat in 
hem in our time: Only Sharp: did nat know = al 
the World ſo well, and was not ſo flea 
dy 38 Tillotſon was. a Dr. Patrick was ad bust i 
vaneed to Ely; Dr. More was made Biſhop 
of Norawich; Dr. Cumberland was made 
Biſhop of Peterborow; Dr. Foaoler was made 
Biſhop of Gloceſter; Ironſide was promoted 
to Hereford, Grove to Cbicbeſter, and Hall 
to Briſtal; as Hough , thèé Preſident of 
Magdalen's.; was the Vear before this, 
made Biſhop of Oxford. So that in two 
| Years time, che King had named fifteen 
Biſhops; And they were generally looked 
on as the learnedeſt, the wiſeſt, and beſt 
men, that were in the Church. It was viſible, 
that in all theſe nominations, and the fil- 
ling the int rior Dignities * that became 
void by their promotion, no ambition, nor 
Court favour, had appeared; Men were 
not ſcrambling for preferment, nor uſing 
arts, or employing friends to ſet them 
forward; On the contrary, men were 
ſought for, and brought out of their re- 
tirements; An moſt of them very much 
againſt their Own inclinations. They were 
men both of moderate principles and of 
calm tempers. This great promotion was 
ſuch a diſcovery of the King and Queen's 
Part. II. © deſigns, 


/ 


| 1098 deſigns, with relation to the Church , that 
tit ſerved much to remove the jealouſies, that 


2 | ſiome other ſteps the King had made, were 
=! ne to raiſe in the Whigs, and very 
i | | much ſo 1 
5 ſpread among tgh e. 
The As ſoon as this was over, the King went 
ken back to command his Army in Flandres. 
take the Field: But the French were quic- 
ker than the Confederates had yet lear- 
ned to be. Prince WYaldeck had not got 
above eighteen thouſand men together, 
when Luxemburg , with an Army of 
forty thouſand men, was marching to have 
ſurprized Bruſſels: And at the fame time, 
Bouflers, with another Army, came up to 
Liege. Waldeck poſted his Army fo well, 
that Luxemburgh, believing it ſtronger 
than indeed it was, did not attempt to 
2 break through; in which it was believed he 
£4 might have ſucceeded. The King haſtned 
* | the reſt of the Troops, and came himſelf 
to the Army in good time, not only to 
cover Bruſſels, but to ſend a detachment 
to the relief of Liege; which had been 
bombarded for two days. A Body of 
Germans, as well as that which the King 
ſent 15 — Ns _ good _ to ſup- 
port thoſe of Liege, who wer beginning to 
Mink of 8 So Bouflers drew 
- And the French kept themſelves fo 
clo 


- 


— 
- 


paign, that though the King made man 
* 28 2 | mo- 
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ned the ill humour, that was 


, Flanders. Both Ar mies were now making haſte to 


ſe in their Poſts, all the reſt of the Cam- 


: 1 


"ow 
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motions, to try if it was poſſible to bring 1090 
them to a Battle, yet he could not do it.. 
Signal preſervations of his perſon did 
again ſnew, that he had a watchful Provi- 
dence ſtill guarding him. Once he had ſtood 
under a tree for ſome time, which the 
Enemy obſerving , they levelled a Cannon 
ſo exactly, that the tree was-ſhot down two 
minutes after the King was gone from 
the place. There was one,; that belon- 
ged to the train of Artillery, who was 

corrupted to ſet fire to the Magazine of 
oder: And he fired the matches of three 

ombs , two of which blew up, without 
doing any miſchief, tho? there were twenty 
four more Bombs in the ſame Waggon „ 
on W ox together wieh a Barrel of : 
powder: The third Bomb- was found, 
with the match fired, before it had its ef- 
fe. If this wicked practice Had ſucceeded, 
the confuſſon, that was in all reaſon to 
be expected, upon ſuch an accident, while 
the Enemy was not above a League from 
them, drawn up, and looking for the 
ſucceſs of it, muſt have had terrible ef- 
fects. It. cannot be eaſily imagined, how 
much miſchief might have followed upon it, 
in the mere deſtruction of ſo many 28 
would have periſned immediately, if the 
whole magazine had taken five ;- as well 
as in the pannick fear, with which the 
reſt would have been ſtruck upon ſo ter- 
rible an accident; oy the furprize of ip is 
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16994 the French might/bave had an opportuni- 


to have, cut off the whole Army. 
This may well be reckoned one of the 
Miracles vi enden; that ſo little harm 


Was dong, When ſo much was ſo near being 


dane, The , wo; Armies lay along be- 


N the Sonter nd. the: Maze But na 
Action followed. WI 


hen t he time cume of 


2 6 ins: into Quarters, the King left the 


And iti it th 


Affairs 


at Sea. 


jes in Prinee Moldechs hands; who 


obſerved engt to march off with: that 


. that Might have been expected 
from ſo old-a:Gaptain. Laremrgh upon 
that drew. eut his Horie', withothe, King's 

ſehold, defigning to cut af his Rear; 


nto Torn dstiorder : But they: made 


| gogd & ſtadd, chat, after a cry: hot ac- 


tion, the uns matched off and loſt more 
men e than we didi u ,tęQuerqus 
commandedatheiBody, that did chis fervice: 
ompaign ende in Flanders. 

l Matters Menton at Sea with the ſame 
Caution. 8 
block d upzbyz# Squadron of ours. The 
great Fleet>ament; to find out the French: 
But they had Orders to avoid an Engage- 
gement: And though for the ſpace af two 


months, un ck all he could: to come up 


to them, yet they ſtill kept at a diſtance, 
and ſailed Off in/ th night: So that, though 
be was ſometimes in view of them, yet 
be: n wm mo The trading 


2 


1 ² d! —˙¹w..ñ ůödͥ ] .. 


nd did UPQBi the firſt ſurprige put them 


rk was for ſome time 


the Nation was very apprehenſive of the | 


danger the Smirna Fleet might be in, in 

which the Dutch and Engliſh effects toge- 
ther, were valued at foùt millions; for, tho 
they had a great Convoy, yet the French 
Fleet ſtcood out to intercept them: But 
they got ſafe into Kinſalk.. The Seaſoh 
went over without any Action; And Ruf- 
el, at the end of it, came-into Plymouth 
in a Storm: which was müch cenſured; 
for that Road is not ſafe: and two confide- 
rable Ships were loſt upon the occaſion. 
Great Factions were among the Flag 'Offi- 
cers: And no other Service was done by 
this great Equipment, but that our Trade 
was maintiip ed. ETT 


But, while we had no ſucceſs, either ce 


in Handers or at Sea, we were happy in beigen in 


Ireland ,” even beyond expectation. s 
Campaign was opened with the taking of 


Baltimore, on which the Triſh had wrought ---- + 


much, that Athlone might be covered by 
it: We took it in one day; and the Gar- 
riſon had only Ammunition” for à da 
more. St. Ruth, one of the violenteſt of a 
the Perſecutors of the Proteſtants in France, 
was ſent over with two Hundred Officers 
to command the Iriſh Army: This firſt 
action reflected much on his Conduct, who 
left a thouſand, men, with ſo ſtender a 
proviſion” of Ammunition, that they were 
all made Priſoners of War. From thence 
Einkle advanc'd to Atblone, where St. 
Rutb was poſted on the other ſide of the 
l Ek K 3 Sban-⸗ 


talen. 


had ever ſeen. They paſt the River, and 
went through the Breaches into the Town, 
with the loſs only of fifty men, having kil- 
led above a thouſand of the Enemy; And 


FF they ſpared all; that asked quarter. St. 


utb did not, upon this occaſian , act ſui-. 
tably to the reputation he had formerly. 


acquired; He retired to Agbrem; where 


he poſted himſelf to great advantage, and 


was much ſuperior to Ginkle in number; for 
he had abandoned many ſmall Garriſons, to 


increaſe his Army, which was:now twen- 
ty eight thouſand ſtrong; whereas Ginkle 

bove twent: houſand; ſo that 
che attacking him was no adviſable ching 


. 
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if the courage of the Engliſb, and the co- 
„had nod made a diffe- 
rence ſo conſiderable, as neither numbers 


wardice of the Iriſh 


nor poſts'could balance. 


* 


the Jriſh: He had ſent their Prieſts about 
among them, to animate them by all the 


methods they could think of: And, as 


the moſt powerful of all. others, they 8 


made them ſwear on the Sacrament, that 
they would never forſake their Colours. 
This had a great effect on them: For as, 


when Ginkle fell on them, they had a 


great Bog before them; and the grounds 
on both ſides were very favourable to them; 
with thoſe advantages, they maintaine 

their ground much longer, than they had 
been accuſtomed to do. They diſputed 
the matter ſo obſtinately, that for about 


two hours the Action was very hot, and 
every Battalion and Squadron, on both ſides, 


had a ſhare in it. But nature will be al- 
ways too ſtrong for art: The Triſh, in con- 
eluſion, truſted more to their heels, than to 
their hands; The Foot threw down their 


Arms, and ran away. St. Ruth, and ma- 


ny more Officers, were killed, and about 
eight thouſand Soldiers, & all their Can- 


non & Baggage was taken. So that it was 


a total Defeat; Only the night favoured a 
Body of Horſe, that got off. From thence 
Ginkle advanced to Galloway.,. which capi- 


tulated; ſo that now Limerick was the only 


R.4”” "Bn 


* 


690 


\ 
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St. Ruth had indeed taken the moſt effec- The | 


tual way poſſible to. infuſe courage into Barde of 


hrem 


* 
(37 


was ſent to ſhut up the River. In the mean 
While, the Lords Juſtices iſſued out a new 
Proclamation , with an offer of life and 
„ceſtate, to ſuch as, within a fortnight, 
---, ſhould: come: under the King's Protection. 


1091. Ginzle purſued his advantages: And, ha- 


belege fat down before Limerick, and bombar- 
And though moſt of the houſes were beat 
down, yet as Jong as the Conna 


5 was open, freſhmen and proviſions were 
Be ſtill brought into the place. 


/hen the Men 
of War were come up, near the "Town, 
Ginkle ſent over-a part of his Army to the 

_ Connaught ſide, who fell upon ſome Bodies 
of the Iriſh that lay there, and broke 
them: and purſued them ſo cloſe, as they 

_ retired to Limerick, that the French Go- 
vernour D'Uſn, fearing that the Engliſh 


the Bridge; ſo that many of them were kil- 
led and drowned. This contributed very 
much towards heightning the prejudices, 
wy that the Jriſh had _ the French. The 
| | latter were ſo inconſiderablè, that, if Sars. 
A Feld and ſome of the Iriſh had not joined 
ff | with them, hey could not have made their 
party good, The Earl of Tyrconmell had, 
with a particular view, ſtudied to divert 
the French, from ſending over Soldiers in- 
to Ireland; For he deſigned, in caſe of 


new 


KEE * Th . 5 | 
1696; place! that ſtood out: A Squadron of Ships | 


ving reduced all Connaugbt, he came and 


abt ſide 


would have come in with them, drew up 


** 
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new. misfortunes, to treat with the King, 
and to preſerve himſelf and his friends: 


—— 


And now he began to diſpoſe the Iriſh to 


hink of treating ſince they ſaw that other- 
wiſe their ruin was inevitable. But as 
ſoon as this was ſuſpected, all che milita- 
ry men, who reſulved to give themſelves 
up entirely to the French Intereſt, eombi- 
ned againſt him, and blaſted him as a fee- 
ble and 'fatſe man „ who was not to be 


truſted. This was carried ſo far, that to 


avoid affronts, he was adviſed to leave 


the Army: And he ſtaid all this Summer at 


Limerick, where he died of grief, as was 


believed: But before he died; he adviſed | 
all that came to him, not to let things go 


to extremities, but to accept of ſuch terms 
as could be got. And his words ſeemed to 
weigh more after his death, than in his life- 
time; For the Iriſh began generally to ſay, 
that they muſt take care of themſelves, 
and not be made ſacrifices to ſerve the 
ends of the Frencb. This was much heighr- 
ned, by the flaughter of the Iriſh, whom 
the French Governor had ſhut out, and left 
to periſh. © They wanted no proviſions in 
Limerick. And a Squadron of French Ships 
ſtood over to that Coaſt, wich was much 
ſtronger than ours, that had failed up to 
the Town: So it was to be feared, that 
they might come into the River to deſtroy 
ar e e ee fant. eee 5 
To hinder that, another Squadron of 


Engliſb Men of War was ordered thither. 


K 5 1 
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5 1691. Yet the French did nol think fit to venture 

1 their Ships within the Sbannon, where 

; they had no places of ſhelter 3 The mis: f 

underſtanding that daily grew, between the 4 

Triſh and the French was great. And all n 

appearance of relief from France failing, 

: made them reſolve to capitulate. This was 0 

Very welcome to Ginkk and his Army, who 8 

began to be in great wants; For that Coun- — 

try was ow waſted, ©: . been the to 

Seat of War for three Years; And all their 9 

dirraught-horſes were -ſo-wearied out, that ad 

their Camp was often ill ſupplied. - _- 

rhe When they came to: capitulate , the Iriſb up 

trich ca- inſiſted on very high demands; which was _ 
pitulate. ſet on by the French, who hoped they | 

To would be rejected: But the King had given = 

Ginkle ſecret directions that he ſhould | 

grant all: the demands they could make, 

that would put an end to that War: 80 

every thing was granted, to the great dis 
appointment of the French, and the no ſmall 

grief of ſome of the Engliſp, who hoped 

this War ſhould have ended in the total 

ruine of the lriſh intereſt. During the Treaty, 

A ſaying of-Sarsfield's deſerves to be remem- 

bred; for it was much talked of, all 

Europe over. He asked ſome of the Engliſb 

Officers, if they had not come to a better 

: opinion of the Iriſh, by their behaviour 

during this War; And, when they ſaid; 

it was much the ſame that it had always 

been; | Sarsfield anſwered; As low as we 

_ now are, change hut Kings with us, and Al 

45% 33 Ut 
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will fight it over again with you. Thoſe of Lime. 1691. 


rick treated, not only for themſelves, but 


for all the reſt of their Countrymen, that © 
were yet in Arms. They were all indem- 


| nified; and reſtored to all that they had 


enjoyed in King Charles's time. They were al- 
ſo admitted to all the Privileges of Subjects, 
upon their taking the Oaths of Allegiance 
to their Majeſties, without being bound 
to take the Oath of Supremacy. Not 
only the French, but as many of the Iriſb 
as had a mind to go over to France , had 
free liberty, and a ſafe tranſportation. And 
upon that,, about twelve thouſand of them 
WEE ORE: Es doen et er Ee 
And thus ended the War of Ireland: And be war 
with that our Civil War came to à final chere at 
end. The Articles of Capitulation were 
punctually executed; and ſome doubts that 
aroſe, out of ſome ambiguous words, 
were explained in favour of the Jriſb. 
So earneſtly deſirous was the King to have 
all matters quieted at home, that he might 
direct his whole force againſt the Ene- 
my abroad, The Engliſh in Ireland, ho 
none could ſuffer more, by the conti- 


| Nuance of the War, than they did, yet were 
uneaſy, when they ſaw that the Iriſh had 


obtained ſuch good conditions., Some of 

the more violent men among them, who . 
were much exaſperated with the wrongs, 

that had been done them, began to call 

in queſtion the e of ſome of the 
Articles; But the Parliament of England 


1 did 


| * 


_. * 
- Fs * 


—==ﬀp oor: Nor made they any, motions to. 
wards” "the violating the Capitulation. 
Binkle came a ful of honour , after ſo 
 Blorions, a.” 800 es 1 nd Was made Earl 
f blos, and ha ble rewards for the 
great” Services he had done; though, 
without detracting from him, a large ſhare 
of Alf chat Was dome, was due to ſome 
of the zeneral Offiters ; „ in particular to 
gy Oh made u upon this Earl of Gallun), 
1 peta Tallmaſh, Old Rouvigny 

dein dead, his Son offered his Service to 


the King , who unwilling accepted of 54 


\ .. becauſe he knew that an eſtate ; which his 
" __- Father had in France, ang of "which, he 
©. had ſtill the income, 'would be imme. 
diately confiſcated : But he had no regard 

to that, and heartily engaged in the King's 
Service, and has been eyer ſihce employed 

in many eminent Poſts, in all which he 
has acquitted himſelf ach that great repu- 


tation, both for Capacity; Integrity, 


5 , and Application, as well as Suc- 
efs in ZN of 55 undertakings, that he 
Is juſtly "reckoned among th $15 2 men of 
Ty 112 Apa to crown all, he is a man 
oy Gn Vertues, (rea Picty, > and Zeal 


| ion. | 
ao agg mperor's affairs in Hungary w went 
TER Wes re ully this Year,” under the com- 
mand of Ptince Leadir of Baden; tho he 
committed an error, that was Uke to have 
* fatal to him: His ſtores lay near 


\ him 


169i. did not think fit to Ster dn tat hs 
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| their Army; zh 
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in great boats on the Dame: But 16g: 
_ ſome deſigu, he made a motion off 
fm that pw 5 6 ot joe 
advantage, and got in 
* Eg between him aud his ſtores 5:40 


he muſt either ſtarve; (or br .chrough 


to come at his proviſions. - The: Tirke-had 
not time to fortify themſelves in tlw ir ne 
Camp: So he attacked them wich ſuch 
fury, that they were | quite; route, and 
loſt Camp N Ren and à gtęat port of 

he Sac 11 fag intſelf 
being killed. Ae Court of mm had 
really deſired a Peace,; they might ibave 
had: it, upon this Victory, om “,, eaſy 
terms: But they refolved they would - | 
Maſters of all HFunſiwania; And in order 
to that,; chey undertook the Sage of 
Great Maradin, which they wererfarced) to 
mn to a Blockade : So thar it fab not into 
their hands till the Spring Foll . 
Emperor was led on by the Pfu egics'; 
that aſſured him of conſtant: Conqueſts/, 
and that he ſhould in concluſton, arrive 
at. Conftantimople itſelf: So that the prac- 
tices of thoſe, whom the French had 
gzinedabout fim had: but too much aatter 
to work on in himſeif. Sone l oer 

The news of the rot) 9 * 

Ireland , confirmed him in his reſdlutions df Macims 


carrying on the War in Hungeryc It Was Cut of 


reckoned that England, being Dow diſen- vis. 
gaged at home, would, with the reſt of 
N Allies, be able to carry on War 


Fe . 3 : | : ; N ; ; 
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1607. War with France. And the two chief pay 


— ſions in the Emperor's mind, being his hz. 
tred of Hereſy, and his hatred of France, 

it was ſaid , that thoſe about him, who 

ſerved the intereſts of that Court, perſwaded 

him that he was to let the War go on be- 

tween France, and thoſe he eſteemed Here. 

ticks; Since he would be a gainer, which 

_ ſide ſoever ſhould loſe; either France would 
| be humbled, or the Hereticks be exhauſted; 

. while he hould extend his Dominions, 

and conquer Infidels. The: King had 1 

ſort of regard and ſubmiſſion to the Em. 

Foy peror, that he had to no other Prince 
|  _ whatſoever:::So/ that he did not prefs him, 

; as many deſired he ſhould; to accept of a 

= „ Peace with the Turks, that ſo he might 
1 5 turn his whole force againſt: 3 Go * 

| | Germany was now more entirely united 
5 — Ye in one common intereſt than ever: The 
pic. third party, that the French had formed, 

to obſtruct the War, were now gone off 

from thoſe meaſures and engaged in the 
general intereſt of the Empire. The two 
Northern Kings had ſome ſatisfaction given 
them, in point of Trade, that ſo they 
might maintain their neutrality: And they 
were favourable to the Allies, though not 
engaged with them. The King of Sweden, 
whom the French were preſſing to offer his 
mmediation for a Peace, wrote to the Duke 
of Hannover, aſſuring him, he would never 
Hearken to that propoſition”, till he had 
full aſſurances from the French, that they 


E 


would 


i | 
| 
| 
$' 
= 
| 


Empire. The French oppoſed this, with 


would own the preſent Government of 1691 i 
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hat Duke, who had been long in 4 x nn 
French management, did now break off all Elea 
commerce with that Court, and enter'd created. 
into a Treaty, both with the Emperor and - + 


with the King. He promiſed great ſup- 
plies againſt France, and the Turk, if he 
might be made an Elector of the Empire; 
In which the King concurred to preſs 
the matter ſo earneſtly, at the Court of 
Nienna, that they agreed to it, in caſe 
he could gain the conſent of the other 
Electors; which the Emperor's Miniſters 
reſolved to oppoſe, underhand, all they 
could. He quickly gained the conſent of 
the greater number of the Electors; Vet new 
objections were ſtill made. It was ſaid, that 
if this was granted, another Electorate in a 
Popiſh Family, ought alſo to be created, to 
balance the advantage that this gave the Lu- 
therans: And they moved that Auſtria ſhould 
be, made an Electorate. But this was ſo 
much oppoſed, ſince it gave the Emperor 


two Votes in the Electoral College, that it 


was let fall. In concluſion, after a Year's 
negotiation, and a great oppoſition, both 
by Popiſh and Proteſtant Princes, '( ſome 
of the latter, conſidering more their jea- 
louſies of the Houſe of Hannover, than the 
intereſt of their Religion,) the Inveſtiture 
was given, with the Title of Elector 
of Brunſwick, and Great Marſhal of the 
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3 as was hoped fo 


| ſent to command 1 in his room. 
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At the. artiſices they could. ſet at Mork. The 


—hnatter lay long in an unſettled ſtate; No 


was he now admtted into the College; it 
being ſaid, 
all the Electors) muſt be Erft bad. 


that the unanimous. ae of 


The Affalts of Savoy did one g0 * 10 
that cammanded the Imperial — way 


more intent on - raiſing,» Contributions, 
than on carrying on the Wer: He croſſed 


every good motion that was made: Monte. 
han was, loſt,, which was chiefly impa: 
ted to Caraffa. The young Duke 95 Sebom. 
bag, ſent thricher co command e 5 


ufer it to de ——— by thoſerhoy did not 
like. When the Duke ef 
went ineo Quarters , Cura obliged the 
neighbouring Princes; and the State of 
Genoa. ; to contribute to the ſubſiſtence 
of the Imperial Army; threatning them 
otherwiſe with Winter uarters:80 that how 
ill ſoever he managed the Duke of Savoy's 
concerns, he took care of his own. He 
was recalled, u 3 the complaints made 
againſt him on all hands; and 9 was 


The 


's Army 


mit to a Prote 


pect of ſucceeding to the 


* 
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The greateſt danger lay in Nanders, where gr 
the feebleneſs of the Spaniſh Government, 109. 
did ſo. exhauſt and weaken: the whole rhe k- 
Country, that all the ſtrength of the Con- leaor or 


| federate Armies was Tcarce able to defend Laurie 


com- 


it: The Spaniards had offered to deliver it man- 
up to the King, either as he was King of ded in 


England, or as he was Stadtholder of the Fl. 
United Provinces. He knew the bigotry 
of the people ſo well, that he was convin- 
ced, it was not N e to get them to ſub- 

ſtant Government; But he 
propoſed the Elector of Bavaria, who ſee- 
med to have much heat, and an ambition of 
ſignalizing himſelf in that Country, which + 
was then the chief ſcene of War: And he 
could ſupport that Government by the 
Troops and Treaſure, that he might draw 


out of his Electorate: Beſides, if he go- 


verned that Country well, and acquired a 
fame in Arms, that might give him a Proſ- 
rown of Spain, 
in the right of his Electoreſs, who, if the 
Houſe of Bourbonwas ſet aſide, was next in that 
Succeſſion.” The Spaniards agreed to this Pro- 


poſal; But they would not make the firſt of- 


fer of it to that Elector, nor would he ask it; 
and it ſtuck for ſome time at this: But the 
Court of Vienna adjuſted the matter, by ma- 
king the propoſition, which the Elector ac- & 
cepted: And that put a new life into thoſe 


| oppreſſed and miſerable Provinces. 


his was the. general ſtate of affairs,” ser 
oy 8 Seſſion of Parliament was ope- N of 
ned at Weſtminſter, and then it appeared, 
BB » that 


— 
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| | that a Party was avawedly formed again 

2H 1091. the Government. They durſt not own 
=, P chat before, while the War of Ireland con. 
4 tinued: But now, ſince that was at an 

. end, they began to infuſe into all people, 
that there Was no need of keeping up a great 
Land Army, and that we ought only to 

aſſiſt our Allies, with ſome auxiliary Troops, 

and increaſe our force at Sea. Many that 

| underſtood not the ſtate of foreign affairs, 
= - __ were drawtt into this conceit ; not conſide- 

_- | ring, that if Flanders was loſt ,, Holland 

= mult ſubmit, and take the beſt terms they 
could get: And the conjunction of thole 

two great Powers at Sea, muſt preſently- 
ruine our Trade, and in a little time ſub- 
due us entirely. But it was not eaſy to 
bring all-people to apprehend'this aright; & 

' thoſe who had ill intentions, would not be 

beaten out of it, but covered worſe de- 
ſigns with this pretence. And this was {till 
kept up as a prejudice, againſt: the King 
and his Government, that he loved to have 
a great Army about him; and that when 
they were once modelled, he would never 
part with them, but govern in an arbitra- 
Ty way, as ſoon as he had prepared his Sol- 
diers to ſerve his ends. 

- Jealon- © Another prejudice had more colour, and 
Gesofthe as bad effects. The King was thought to 
King. love the Dutch more than the Engliſh, to 

truſt more to them, and to admit them to 

more freedom with him. He gave too 
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much occaſion to a general diſguſt, which WW Ene 
was ſpread both among the D Of. 
. fjicers, 
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Enemies of the Goyernm 
5 L 2 means, 


fcers, and the 'Nobility : He" took tte ygge, 
ains to gain the affections of the Nation; __— 


or did he conſtrain himſelf ' enough to 
render his Government more acceptable: He 
was ſhut up all the day long; And his fi- 
lence, when he admitted any t an audience, 


diſtaſted them as much, as if they had been 


denied it. The Earl of Marlborough thought, 
that the great ſervices he had done, were 


not acknowledged nor rewarded, as they. 
well deſerved; and began to fpeak like' a 


man diſcontented. And the ſtrain of all 
the Nation almoſt. was, that the Englifb 
were overlopked, and the Dutch were the 


only perſons favoured. or truſted. This was 


National ; And he Knee being too. apt to 


deſpiſe other Nations, and being of more 


lively tempers than the Dutch, grew to 
expreſs a contempt and an averſion for 
them, that went almoſt to a munity. It is true, 
the Dutch Troops behaved themſelves ſo 
well, & ſo1egularly in their Quarters, & paid 
for every thing ſo punctually, whereas the 

h were apt to be rude and exacting; 
eſpecially thoſe who were all this Winter 
coming over from Ireland, who had been 


ſo long in an Enemy's Country, that they 
were not eaſily brought into order; ſo that 
the common people were generally better 
pleaſed with the Dutch Soldiers, than with 


their own Countrymen ; but it was not 
the ſame as to the Officers. Theſe ſceds of 
diſcontent , were N by the 

at; And by thoſe 


/ 
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' / 1691. means, matters went on heavily. in the 
__= © Houſe of Commons. The King was: alſo 
believed to be ſo tender, in every point 
- that ſeemed to relate to his Prerogative, that 
= : he could not. well bear any thing, that was 
3 a diminntion of it: And he Was ſaid to 
| have taken a diſlike and. miſtruſt of al 

thoſe, whoſe notions leaned: to publick. 

Liberty, tho' thoſe were the. perſons that 

were the. firmeſt to him, and the moſt 


= | zealous for him. Thexmen , whoſe no- 
| tions of the Prerogative were the higheſt, 
| were ſuſpected to be Jacobites: Vet it 


was obſerved, that many of theſe were 

much courted , and put into Employments, 

in which they ſhewed ſo. little affection 

| to the Government, and ſo cloſe. a Cor. 
reſpondence with its Here Enemies, 
that it was generally believed they intended 

to betray. it. The blame of employing 
theſe men, was cas on the Earl of Not. 
tingbam, who, as the Whigs ſaid, infuſed 
into the King Jealouſies of his beſt Friends, 
and inclined him to court ſome of his 


bittereſt Enemies. TR 
1692. +... The taking off Parliament men, who 
_— complained of grievances, by Places and 
Penſions, was believed to be now very ge- 
' nerally practiſed. Seimour , who had, in 
a. very injurious manner, not 8 oppoſed 
every ching; but had reflected on the 
King's Title and Conduct, was this Win: 
ter brought into the Treaſury , and the 
FF 8 Cabinet 
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to the Elector of :Brandenburgh, was called 
home, and made -Secretary.,of State for 
that, Kingdom: It began ſoon to appear 
in Scotland, how ill the King was adviſed, 
when he brought in ſome of the Plotter 
into the chief Poſts of that Government: 
As this diſguſted the Presbyterians, ſo it was 
very viſible, that thoſe pretend Converts 
came into his Service, only to have it 


in their power, to deliver up that Kingdom 
to King Jams: They ſcarce diſguiſed 
their deſigns; So that the truſting ſuch 


men amazed all people. The Presbyterians 


0 
kad very much offended the King, and 


their fury was inſtrumental in raiſing 
great Jealoufies of him in England: He 
well foreſaw the ill effects this was like 
to have; And therefore he recommended to 
a General Aſſembly, that met this Winter, 


to receive the Epiſcopal Clergy, to con- 


eur with them, in the Government of the 
Church, upon their deſiring to be admitted: 
And in caſe the Aſſembly could not be 
brought to conſent to this, the King or- 
dered it to be diſſolved, without naming 


any other time or place of meeting. It was 
not likely, that there could be any agree- 
ment, where both Parties were ſo much 

_ inflamed one againſt another; And thoſe, 


who had the greateſt credit with both, 
NL WT to A1 ; Row. 
hem. The Epiſe iſcopal Party carried it high, 
ö MY 82 | 8 c 5 They 
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They gave it out, that the King was now 1602; 
theirs; and that they were willing to come 1 


to a concurrence with Presbytery, on 
deſign to bring all about to Epiſcopacy, 


in 2 little time. The Presbyterians, who at 


all times were ſtiff and peeviſh, were more 
than ordinarily ſo at this time: They 
were jealous of the King; Their Friends 
were now diſgraced, and their bittereſt 
Enemies were coming into favour: So they 
were ſurly, and would abate in no point 
of their Government. And upon that, the 
Aſſembly was diſſolved: But they pretended, 


that by Law they had a right to an Annual 


meeting, from which nothing could cut 
them off; for they ſaid, according to a dis- 
tinction much uſed among them, that 


the King's power of calling Synods and 


Aſſemblies was cumulative, and not pri- 
vative; That is, he might call them if he 
would, and appoint time and place; but 
that, if he did not call them, they might 
meet af Fur inherent right that the Church 
had, which was confirmed by Law: There- 
fore they adjourned themſelves. This was re- 


man to the King as high ſtrain of inſo- 


nce,that invaded the Rights of the Crown, 
of which he was become. very ſenſible. Moſt 
of thoſe, who came now into his Service, 
made it their buſineſs to incenſe him againſt 
the Presbyterians, in which he was ſo far 
engaged, that it did alienate that party 
much from him. 


There was, at this time, a very barba- The ac. 
rous Maſſacre committed in Scotland, which fair of 
1 ſhewed © 
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Scheme of quieting all the Highlanders, if 
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ſhewed both the cruelty. and the treache 

of ſome of thoſe, who had unhappily inf. 
nuated themſelves, into the King's Confi. 
dence. . The Earl of Braidalbin formed a 


the King would give twelve or fifteen thou- 
ſand pounds for doing it; which was remit- 
ted down from England: And this was to 
be divided among the Heads of the Tribes, 


or Clanns of the Highlanders. He em- 


ployed his Emiſſaries among them, and 
told them, the beſt ſervice they could do 
King Fames, was to lie quiet, and reſerve 
themſelves to a better time; And if they 
would take the Oaths, the King would be 
contented with that, and they were to have 


a ſhare of this ſum, that was ſent down to 


buy their quiet. But this came to no- 
thing; Their demands roſe high ; They 
knew this Lord had money to diſtribute 
among them; They believed he intended 


to keep the beſt part of it to himſelf; 


$0. they asked more than he could give. 


Among the moſt clamorous and obſtinate 


of thele, were che Mackdonalds of Glencoe, * 


| who were believed guilty of much rob- 


bery, and many: murders; And ſo had gained 
too much by their pilfering War, to be eaſi. 
Ty brodguc to give it over. The head of 
that Valley had ſo particularly provoked 


Lord Braidalbin, - that as his Scheme was 


quite defeated, by the oppoſition that he 


raiſed, ſo he deſigned a ſevere revenge. 


The King had, by à Proclamation, offered 
Pies eee 
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zn indemnity to all the Highlanders, that . 


had been in Arms againſt him, upon their 
coming in, 1 a prefixed. day, to take 
the Oaths: 11 


to the end of the Vear 1691; with a 
poſitive threatning, of proceeding to mili- 


tary execution, againſt ſuch as fl ould not 
come into his obedience, by the laſt day of 


December. \ 13 nt (42 52 | RS HE'D, £4 
All were ſo terrified, - that they came 


in; and even that Macdonald went to 
the Governor of Fort William, on the laſt. 


of December, and offered to take the Oaths ; 
But he, being only a military man, could 
not, or would not tender them: And 
Macdonald was forced to ſeek for ſome of 
the Legal Magiſtrates, to tender them to 
him. The Snows were then fallen, ſo four 


or five days paſſed, before he could come 


to a Magiſtrate: He took the Oaths in his 
preſence, on the fourth or fifth of January, 
when, by the ſtrictneſs of Law, he could 


claim no benefit by it: The matter was 
ſignified to the Council; and the perſon 


had a reprimand, for giving him the Oaths, 
when the day was paſt. | 


This was kept up from the King; And 


the Earl of Braidalbin came to Court, to 


give an account of his diligence, and 
to bring back the money, ſince he could 
not do the ſervice, for which he had 


it. He informed againſt this Macdonald, as 
the chief perſon, who had defeated that 


692, 


" on 


e day had been twice or 
thrice prolonged; And it was at laſt carried 


L 5 . good. 
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502. good deſigu; And that he might. both 


.tify his on —_—_ and render the King 
odious to all the Highlanders, he . propo- 


\ _ ſed, that Orders ſhould be ſent for a mili 


ſtruction was drawn by the Secretary of 
State, to be both ſigned and counterſigned 
by the King (that ſo he might bear no par 
of the blame, but that it might He. wholly 
on the King) that ſuch as had not taken 

y the time limited, ſhould 


be ſhut out of the benefit of the Indemni- 


ty, and be received only _ mercy. But 


when it was found, that this would not au- 
thorize what was intended, a ſecond Or- 
der was got to be ſigned and counterſigned, 
that if the Glenede men could be ſeparated, 
from the reſt of the Highlanders, ſome 
Examples might be made of them; in or- 
der to ſtrike terror into the reſt. The King 
ſigned this, without any enquiry about 
it; for he was too apt to ſign papers in a 
hurry, without examining the importance of 


them. This was one effect of his ſlowneſs 


in 2 buſineſs: for as he was apt 
to ſuffer things to run on, till there was 
a great heap of papers laid before him; fo 
then he ſigned them, a little too precipi- 
tately. But all this while, the King knew 
nothing of Macdonald's offering to take 
the Oaths, within the time, nor of his ha- 
'ving taken them ſoon after it was paſt, when 
he came to a proper Magiſtrate. As theſe 
Orders were ſent down, the Secretary of 


State 
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State writ many private Letters to Leving 160. 


ſton, ho commanded! in Scutland, giving 


him a ſtrift charge and Harticular lirec- 4 


tions. for the execution 01 them: And ihe 
ordered the paſſes: inthe Valley to be kept, 
deſeribing them ſo tinutely, chat che Or- 
ders were certainly drawn by one, who 
knew- the Country well. He gave alſo a 
ſitive direction, that no Priſoners ſnould 
taken, that ſo the execution might be as 
terrible as was poſſible. He preſſed this 
upon Levingaton, with ſtrains of . vehe- 
mence, that looked as if there was ſomething 
more than ordinary in it: He indeed groun- 
ded it on his zeal: for the King's ſervice, 
adding, that ſuch Rebels and Murderers 
ſhould be made Examples. of , 

In February, a Company was ſent to 
Glencoe, who were kindly received, and 
uartered over the Valley; the Inhabitants 

inking themfelves ſafe, and looking for no 


Hoſtilities. After they had ſtaid a week 


among them, they took their time in the 
night, and killed about ſix and thirty of 
them, the reſt taking the alarm, and eſca- 
ping: This raiſed a mighty out- cry, and was 


publiſned by the French in their Gazettes, 


and by the Jacobites in their Libels, to 
caſt a reproach on the King's Government, 
as cruel and barbarous; tho? in all other 
inſtances it had appeared, that his own in- 
clinations were gentle and mild, rather 
to an exceſs. The King ſent Orders to in- 
quire into the matter; But when the Letters, 

992 writ 
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writ upon this buſineſs, were all examined, 
which I myſelf read, it appeared, that ſo 


many were involved in the matter, that the 
King's gentleneſs prevailed on him to a fault; 
and he eontented himſelf with diſmiſſing 
only the Maſter of Stair from his Service. 
The Highlanders were ſo inflamed with 
this, that they were put in as forward a 
diſpoſition, as the: Jacobites wiſhed for, to 
have rebelled upon the firſt favourable op. 
this with a due rigour, was the greatel 
blot in this whole Reign, and had a very ill 


portunity: And indeed the not * — 


effect in alienating that Nation, from the 


King and his Government. 


- TheEarl An Incident happened near the end of 
of Marl. this Seſſion, that ha 


very ill effects; which 
I unwillingly mention, becauſe it cannot 
be told without ſome reflections on the 
memory of the Queen, whom I always 
honoured, beyond all the perſons I had ever 
known; The Earl of Nottingbam came to 
the Earl; of Marlborough, with a meſſage 


from the King, telling him, that he had 


no more uſe for his Service, and therefore 


he demanded all his Commiſſions. What 


drew ſo ſudden and ſo hard a meſſage 
was not known For he had been with 
the King that morning, and had parted 


with him in the ordinary manner. It ſee- 


med, ſome Letter was intercepted, which 
ave ſuſpicion: It is certain, that he thought 
e was too little conſidered, and that he had, 
ypon many occaſions, cenſured the King's 
N cen - 


more particularly, that | 
after her lying-in, of the Duke of Gloceſter 
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conduct, and reflected on the Dutob. But 
the original cauſe of his diſgrace, aroſe from 


mocher conſideration; The Frincelt thought 


herſelf too much neglected by the King, 


whoſe cold way towards her, was ſoon 


1692 


3 


obſerved : After the King was on the 


Throne, no propoſitions were made to her 


of a Settlement, nor any advances of money. 


So ſhe, thinking ſhe was to be kept in a 


neceſſitous dependance on the Court, got 
ſome to move in the Houſe of Commons, 
in the year 1690, when they were in the 
Debate concerning the Revenue, that ſhe 
ſhould have aſſignments, ſuitable to her 
Dignity. This both King and Queen took 
amiſs from her; The Queen complained 

e was then ill, 


at Hampton Court, and that ſhe herſelf was 
treating her and the young child, with the 
tenderneſs of a mother; and that yet ſuch 
2 motion was made, before ſhe had tried, 
way, what the King intended 
to aſſign her. The Princeſs, on the other 
hand, ſaid, ſhe knew the Queen was a 
good wife, ſubmiſſive and obedient to every 
ching that the King deſired; ſo ſhe thought, 
the beſt way was to have a Settlement 
by Act of Parliament: On the other hand, 
the cuſtom had always been, that the 
Royal Family (a Prince of Wales, not ex- 
cepted ) was kept in a dependance on the 
King, and had no allowance, but from his 
meer favour and Kkingneſs ; yet in Es 
tl yu e caſe, 
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1692. eaſe, in Which the Princes was put out 
. che Sueceffion, during the King's life, 
it ſeemed reaſohable, :thar fomewhar more 
than ordinary (hould be done in confidera- 

tion of that. 'The Act paſt, allowing her 
a Sefttement of ffcy : thouſand pounds. 
But upon ehis a coldneſs: followed, be- 
tween not only the King ; but even the 
ueen, and thè Primceſs. And the blame 
of this motion was caſt on the Counteſs 
of Marlborough, as moſt in favour” with 
the Princeſs: And chis had contributed 
much to alienate the King from her hus- 
band, and had diſpoſed” him to receive il 
a Ri 2 bis Lad forbid 
2 Jpon' his y was 

— the Court: The Prmeeſs would not ſub- 

the mit to this, She 8 ught , ſhe; e e 

Dae be allowed tokeep at perſons ſh & Pete 

Princes. about herſelf: "And when the Queen inf. 

ſted on the thing, fe” retired from the 

Court. There were, no doubt, ill offices 

done on all hands, as there were fome ra 

preſſed the Princeſs to ſubmit to the 

' as well as others who; preſſed the Queen 7 

- uy it over; but without effect: Both had 

ed themſelves; before they; had well 

ye on the conſequences of ſuch 2 

—_— And the matter went fo far, that 

the Queen ordered, that no blick = / 
 nours fhould be ſhewed the inceſs; be 

fides' ki other leſſer matters, which 1 

unwillingly refle& on, becaufe T was much 

| eroubled to fee” the Queen _— TR 


2 matter ſo far: And the breach con- 1692. 
tinued to the end af her life. The Enemies 
of the Government tried what could be 
made of dhig, to create diſtractions among 
us; But the Princeſs gave no encouragement 
to them. Sa that this miſunderſtanding had \ 

no N effect, but that it gave Enemies 

much ill · natured joy, and a ſecret ſpiteful 3 
diverſi on VV | 

The King gave Ruſſel the Command of . 8 2 
the Fleet; tho' he had put himſelf in ill rage: 
terms with him, by preſſing to know the c- 
ground of the Earl of Marlborough's dis- ded che 
grace He had not only lived in great fle. 
friendſhip with him, but had carried the 
hid firſt meſſages that had paſſed between him 
ſab- and the King, when he went over to Hol- 
to land: He almoſt upbraided the King with 
red the Earl of Marlborougb's Services, who, 
inſi- as he ſaid, had ſet the Crown on his 

the head. Rufſel alſo. came to be in ill terms 


ices with the Earl of Nottingham, who as he = od 
that WM thought, ſupported a faction among the Flag 1 
gen, Officers againſt him; And he fell indeed in- | 
1 to to ſo ill an humour, on many accounts, 

had that he ſeemed to be for ſome time in 

well doubt, Whether he ought to undertake the . 

u 2 command of the Fleet, or not: I tried, at 

that the deſire of ſome of his friends, to ſoften 

Ho- | him a little, but without ſucceſs. | 

be-/ The King went over to Holland in March, a ver- 

h I to prepare for an early Campaign. He e 

ach intimated ſomewhat in his Speech to the pepared 
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of England had ended, he ſhould , have 

maſtered Flanders, and ſo forced: the States 

to ſubmit. And, in caſe other deſigns had 

failed, there was one in reſerve, managed by 
the French Miniſtry, and by Luxemburgh, off 
atflaſſinating the King, which would have 


J brought” about all cheir- deſigns. The MW 4 
. Heneh King ſeemed to chink the Project WF #1 
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Was ſo well laid, that it could not miſcarry : 1692. 


for he ſaid publickly, before he ſet out. 


that he was going to make an end of the 
War. We in England were all this While 


very ſecure, and did not 3 we 


were in any danger. Both the King and 
his Secretaries were much blamed; for ta- 
king ſo little care to procure Intelligence. 
If . winds had favoured the French, the 

themſelves would have brought us the firſ 

news of their deſign. They ſent over ſome 
perſons, to give their friends notice, but a 
very few days, before they reckoned they 
ſhould be on our Coaſt: One of theſe was 
a Scotchman, and brought the firſt diſcovery 


to Jobnſtoun. Orders were preſently ſent _... 


out, to bring together ſuch Forces as lay 
ſcattered in Quarters ; And a Squadron 


of our Fleet, that was ſet to Sea, was 


ordered tõ 75 1 —— the Coaſt of Norman- 
dy: But the 

more effectually, than we could have done. 
There was, for a whole month together, 


ſuch à Storm that lay on their Coaſt, that 


jt was not poſſible for them to come out 
of their Ports; nor could Marſhal D'Eſtrees 
come about with the Squadron from Tou- 
lon, ſo. ſoon. as was expected. In the 
beginning of May, about forty of our Ships 
were on the Coalt of Normandy, and were 
endeavouring to deſtroy their Tranſport 
Ships: Upon which, Orders were ſent to 
u ch e 17 92 to 15 9 | 
d fight the Engliſy Fleet. They had: 2 
E STS - MM | we 


eavens fought: againſt them | 


* 


/ 


1692, Weſterly wind to bring them within the 
Channel: But then the wind ſtruck into 
the Eaſt, and ſtood ſo long there, that it 

both brought over the Duteb Fleet, and 

: brought about our "png Ships. By this 

means, our whole Fleet was Joined: $0 

that Tourville s deſign, of getting between 
the ſeveral Squadrons that compoſed it, 
was loſt. The King of France, being then in 


Flanders, upon, this change of wind, ſent 
Orders to Towrville not to fight; But the 
Veſſel that carried them was taken, & the l 
duplicate of theſe Orders, that was ſent N 
by another conveyance, came not to him bet 
Fill the day after the Engagement. 2 
A gteat On the ninęteenth of May, Ruſſel came {tr 
victory up with the French, and was almoſt twice Pri. 
ar Sea. their number; Vet not above the half hay 
of his Ships could be brought into the Ac- But 
tion, by reaſon of the winds: Rook, one and 
of his Admirals, was thought more in fault. len 
The number of the Ships that engaged was Wa) 
almoſt "equal; Our men ' ſaid , that the that 
French neither ſhewed courage nor skill in He 


the Action: The night and a fog ſeparated Was 

| the two Fleets , after an Engagement that 

| had laſted ſome hours. The greateſt part 
| of the French Ships drew near their Coaſts; 
But Ruſſel not caſting anchor, as the 

French did, was carried out by the tide: 

So next morning he was at ſome diſtance 

from them. A great part of the French 

Fleet failed-weſtward, through a dangerous 

Sea, called the Race of Alderney : Aſbb) 

. IV. | ES od was 
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was ſent to purſue them; And he follow- 192. 
ed chem ſome leagues: But then, the 
Pilots pretending danger, he came back - | 
ſo twenty fix of them, whom if Aſbby had 
purſued, by all appearance, he had deſtroy d 
them ally got into St. Malo s. Ruſſel came 
up to the French Admiral, and the other 
bios that had drawn near their Coaſts; 
Delaval burnt the Admiral, and his two 
Seconds; And Rook burnt ſixteen more bes, 
„ cc cc OTE 
\ It was beheved, that if this Succeſs had Bur not 
been purſued with vigour , conſidering 1 
conſternation with which the French were mige 
ſtruck , upon ſuch an unuſual” and fur- bare 
prizing blow , that this Victory might en. 
have been carried much farther than it was. 

But Ruſſel was provoked by. fome Letters 
and Orders, that the Earl of Nottingham 
ſent him from the Gore , which he thought: 
were the effects of ignorance; And upon. 
that he fell into a crofſheſs of difpofition ;' 
He found fault with every Order that 
was ſent him; But would offer no advices 
on his part. And he came ſoon after to 
St. Helens; which was much cenſured: 
for tho' the diſabled Ships muſt have been 
ſent in, yet there was no ſuch reaſon for 
bringing in the reſt, that were not touched. 
Croſs winds kept them long in Port; So 
that a great part of the Summer was ſpent, 
before he went out again. The French 
had recovered out of the firſt diſorder, that 


had quite difpirited them. A deſcent in 


M 2 France 
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| 66 France came to be thought on, when it 2 
10 92. 8 n N tr 
—.— was too late: About ſeven thouſand men 0 
were ſhipped; And it was intended to land . 
| them at St: Malo's ; But the Seamen were 8 
of opinion, that neither there, nor any y 
where: elſe, a deſcent was then practica- M 


ble. They complained , that the Earl of Bi 
| Nottingham. was. ignorant of Sea affairs, & | 


yet that he ſet on propoſitions relating to f 
them, without conſulting Seamen, and th 

ſent Orders which could not be obeyed, T, 
without endangering the whole Fleet. 80 Y 
the men, who were thus {hipped, lay ſome Fr 
days on board, to the great reproach of 0 
dur Counſels: But that we might not appear oi 
too ridiculous, both at home and abroad, ie: 

y by landing them again in England; the th 
King ordered them to be ſent: over to M, 
Flanders, after they had been for ſome weeks 1 

on Shipboard; And ſo our . Campaign on wk 

the Sea, that began ſo gloriouſly, had a -if 

oor concluſion. The common reflection is 

chat was made on our conduct was, that bs 

the providence of God, and the valour of ala 

our men, had given us a victory, of which 15 

we knew not what uſe we ſhould make: him 


And which was worſe, our Merchants com- 
5757 of great loſſes this Summerz for the 
French having laid up their Fleet, let their 
Seamen go and ſerve in Privateers , with 
which they watched alt the motions of our 
Trade: And fo, by an odd reverſe of things, 

as we made no codſiderable loſſes, 
while the French were Maſters of our Sea, 
ER ES oh 1 TIM | two 
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two years before; ſo now, when we 
triumphed on that Element, our Merchants 


was, Ruſſel complained of the Miniſtry, 
particularly of the Earl of Nottingham ; and 


" 
* 2 2 


1692. 
ſuffered the moſt. - The conclufion of all 


they complained no leſs of him; and the 
Merchants complained: of the Admiralty : 


But they, in their own defence ſaid, that 


we had not Ships nor Seamen, both to 


furniſh out a great Fleet, and at the ſame 
time to ſend out Conyoys for ſecuring the 


In Flanders, the deſign, to which the 4 pe- 
French truſted moſt, failed: Fhat was laid fn t 


for aſſaſſinating the King. One Grand- 


aſſi- 


nate the 


val had been in treaty with Louvoy about king. 


it; And it was intended to be executed 
the former year. He joined with Du 
Mont to follow the King and ſhoot him, 
as he was riding about in his ordinary 
2 moving 5 4 and viſiting the poſts 
of his Army. The Ki 

two Miniſters, one after another. Seignelay 
died firſt, who had no extraordinary ge- 
nius, but he knew all his father's methods, 
and purſued them fo, that he governed 
himſelf, both by his father's maxims, and 
with his tools. Louvoy did not ſurvive 
kim long; He had more fire, and ſo grew 
uneaſy at the authority, Madam de Main- 
denon took in things which ſhe could 
not underſtand: And was, in concluſion, ſo 
unacceptable to the King, that once, when 
he flung his bundle of papers down upon 
3 M 3 the 


ing of France had loſt 


— — — — 
m—_ _ — 


\ 


2 the floor before him, upon ſome provoea 
tion, the Kitg lifted up his cane; But the 
8 Lady held him from doing more: Vet 
975 affront, as Mas given out, funk 10 
Ln into- 0 bind Gs he 1055 ſud 
'@ ; 3 es : Some ſaid, it 
_ LY an, 1 thers fuſpected poi. 
n; for a man that knew ©. many ſecrets 
would have. 670 dang erous, if he had 


| 9 his, avour. His JR Baer | 


3 er ales of his pl e's 9 
=; in it for ſome years; But, as 
Was YOUNG, 4 he had not a Fapacity 8 
to the poſt. He Hm, 1 0 el gh 
papers, a, memorandum of chis gn of 
eee So he ſent, for him, and re- 
olved,/'to purſie it ; in wt nch 9 7 5 de 
Meintenon concurred, and. Luxemburgh was 
ruſted with the di rection of it. Dy 
Mont retired this winter to. Zell, as one 
that had forfaken the French Service, 
rom ſome practices and diſcourſes of his, a 
uſpicion aroſe, of which Sir William Colt, 
the King's gage there, gave notice: $0 
e Leefdale, a Dutch Papiſt, was ſecretly 
2 t to Paris, as a perſon chat would enter 
into the deſign; But, in Fegliny: * Maut on 
purpoſe to. diſcover It. 
92 Graꝝdval and he came back to Flanders 1 
val ſuffe- to ſet about it; But Leelfdale brought 


; for Yb into à party, chat ſeized on him. Both 


canfes. King James, and his ueen, were, as 


led it, Coat: ſaid, engaged in the deſign; 
un Parkher, whom der en in no 
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ny black deſigns, had concerted | the 160 


matter with Grandval, as he confeſſed, and . 


had carried him to King James, ho encou- 
raged him to go on wich it, and promiſed 
great fewards. When Grandvab ſaw there 
was full proof againſt him, he confeſſed 
the whole ſeries of the management, with - 
out ſtaying till he were put to the tor- 
ture. Mr. Morel of Berne, a famous Meda- 
liſt, (who had, for ſome years, the charge 
of the French King's cabinet of medals, but 


being a Proteſtant, and refuſing to change 


his Religion, was kept a cloſe priſoner in 


the Baſtile for feven years) was let out in 


April this year: And, before he left Paris, 
his cuniofidy carried him to St. Germains,: 
to ſee: King James. He happened both to 
go and come back in the Coach with 


 Grandvab'; And while he was there, he 


ſaw. him in private diſcourſe' with King 
James. Grandval: was full of this project, 
and, according to the French way, he 
talked very looſely- to Morel, not knowing 
who he was; but fancied; he was well af. 
fected to that Court. He ſaid there was 
à deſign in hand, that would confound all 
Europe: For the Prince of Orange, fo he 
called the King, would not live à month. 
This Morel writ over to me in too ca- 
releſs a manner; for he directed his Let - 
ter with his own hand, which was well 
known at Court; Vet it came ſafe to me. 
The King gave Orders, that none belon- 
ging to him ſhould go near Grandval, that 
. RM 4 there 


Fd 
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; there might be no colour for ſaying, that 
- the hap of life had drawn his Gonfeſſion 
from him: Nor was he ſtrictly interrogated , 
concerning circumſtances; but was left to 
tell his ſtory, as he pleaſed. himſelf. He 
was condemned; and ſuffered with ſome 
5 remorſe, for going into a Yeſign to 
kill a King, His Confeſſion was printed: But 
how black ſoever it repreſented the Court 
of France, no notice was taken of it: 
Nor did any of that Court offer to diſown 
ar diſprove it, but let it paſs and be for: 
gotten: Vet ſo blind and violent was their 
party among us, that they reſolved they 
would believe nothing, that either blemi: 
ſhed King Famzs, or the French: Court. 
Yemur But tho*:this miſcarried, the French ſuo- 
».s ta- Ceeded in the Siege of Namur! A place of 
nen by great importance, that commanded” both 
Pane, the Mae and Sambre, and covered both 
: Liege and Maſtricht: The Town did. ſoon 
capitulate, but the Citadel held out much 
longer. The King came with a great Ar- 
my to raiſe the Siege; Luxemburgb lay in a 
his way with another to cover it, and the F 
Mebaigne lay between, SE intended fc 
to paſs the River, and force a Battle; tk 
| But ſuch rains fell, the night before he de- w 
 ____ ſigned to do it, and the River ſwelled ſo LM 
much, that he could not paſs it for ſome ta 
days. He tried, by another motion, to th 
come and raiſe the Siege: But the Town te 
having capitulated-ſo early, and the Cita- _ 
del lying on the other fide of the + | w 


— 
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he could not come at it: So after a month's 1692. 


Siege it was taken. This was looked on 


as the greateſt action of the French King's 
life; that, notwithſtanding the depreſſion 
of ſuch a defeat at Sea, he yet ſupported 
his meaſures, ſo as to take that important 
lace, in the view of a great Army. The 
ing's conduct was on this occaſion much 
cenſured : It was ſaid, he ought to have 
put much -to hazard, rather than ſuffer 
ſuch a place to be taken in his ſight. 
After Namur ſurrendred, that King went 
back to Paris in his uſual method; for, ac- 
cording to the old Perſian Luxury, he 
uſed to bring the Ladies with him, with 
the Muſick, Poems, and Scenes, for an 


Opera, and a Ball; in which he and his 


ions were to be ſet out, with the pomp 
of much flattery. When this action was 
over, his Forces lay on the Defenſive, and 
both Armies made ſome motions, watching 
and waiting on one another. 
At Steenkirk, the King thought he had The 
a favourable occaſion for attacking the gef 
French, in their Camp; But the ground was id. 
found to be narrower, and leſs practicable, 
than the King had been made to believe it 
was. Ten Battalions begun the Attack, 
and carried a Poſt with Cannon, and main- 
tained it long, doing great execution on 
the Enemy; And if they had been ſuppor- 
ted, or brought off, it had proved a brave 
attempt: But they were cut in pieces. In the 
whole action, the French loſt many more 
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1092. men than the Contederates did; for they 
— ame ſo chick, that our fire made great 
execurmion. The eonduct of this affair 
was much cenſured. It was ſaid, the ground 
qught to have been better examined, be- 
fore the attack was begun; And the men 
qught to have been better maintained, than 
they were: For many thought, that if this 
: had been done, we might; have had a 
total Victory. Count Solms bore the blame 
of the errors, committed en this occaſion, 
The Engli/Þ had been ſometimes check'd 
by him, as he was much diſguſted with 
their heat and pride: So they charged: 
all en, him, who- had ſome good quali- 
ties; but did not manage them in an 
obliging manner. We loſt in; this: action 
about five thouſand men, and many brave 

Offfeens. Here Mackay was killed, being 
ordered to a Poſt. that he ſaw could not, 
be maintained: He ſent his opinion about 
it; But the former Orders were confirmed: 
- So: he Went on, ſaying only, The Will of 
the Lord be done. He was, a man of 
ſack ſtrict principles; that he would not 
| have ſerved in ar War that he did not 
: = think lawful. He took! great care of his 
Soldiers morals, and forced them to be 
both ſober and juſt in their Quarters : He 
ſpent all the time that he was maſter of, in 
ſecret; Prayers, and in the reading of the 
5 Seriptures. The King often obſerved, that 


When he had full leiſure for his devotions, 5 
he acted wich a peculiar exaltation of cou- 
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rage. He had one very ſingular quality; 


In Councils of War, he delivered his Opi- 
nion freely, and maintained it with due 


1692. 


; ra 
8 — * a a * ws | * 


zeal ; But how politive ſoever he was in it, 


if the Council of War over. ruled it, even 
tho' he he was not convinced by it, yet to 


all others he juſtified it, and executed his 


part with the ſame zeal, as if his own 
opinion had prevailed. After the Action at 
Steen kirk, there was little done this Cam- 
paign. A Detachment, that the King ſent 


rom his Army, joined with thoſe: Bodies 


that came from England, broke in ſome 


way into the French Conqueſts : They 


fortified D:xmuyde and Furnes, and put the 


Country, about them under Contribution, 
and became very uneaſy neighbours to Dun- 


kirk. The Command of thoſe Places was 


given to the Count of Horn, who under- 
ſtood well the way to make all poſſible 


advantages by Contributions; But he was a 


man of no great worth, and of as little cou- 
rage. This diſguſted the Engliſh ſtill more; 
who ſaid, the Duteb were always truſted 
and preferred, while they were neglected. 


They had ſome colour to cenſure this 


choice the following winter; For, upon 
the motion of ſome French Troops, Horn 
(without ſtudying to amuſe the Enemy, 
or to gain time, upon which, much may 
depend in Winter) did immediately aban- 
don Dixmuyde. All he had to juſtify him- 
ſelf, was a Letter from the Elector of Ba- 
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692. 29 relief; and therefore he ordered him 


to take care of the Garriſon, which was of 
more importance than the Place itſelf, 
Thus the Campaign ended in Flanders; Na- 
mur was loſt; The Reputation of the 
King's conducting Armies Was much ſunk, 


and the Engliſh were generally diconten- 


ted, and alienated from the Dutch. 


Afﬀairsin Nothing was done on the Rhine. The 
Germany, Elector of Saxony had · promiſed to bring an 


Army thither : But Shening his General, 
who had great power over him, was gained 
by the Freneb, to break his deſign. The 


Duke of Saxony complained, that the 


Emperor favoured the Circles of Franconia 
and Swahbia fo much, that he could have no 
ood Quarters aſſigned him for his Army: 
nd upon this occaſion it was ſaid, that 
the Emperor drew much money from thoſe 
Circles, that they might be covered from 


Winter Quarters ; and that he- applied all 


1 
in 
Hot Baths in Bobemia, was ſeized on by 


that to carrying on the War in Hungary; 


and ſo left the weight of the War with 


France, to lie very heavy on the Princes 
of the Empire. This conteſt went on ſo 
high, that Shening, who was thought the ill 
inftrument in- it, going for his health to the' 


the Emperor's Orders; Upon which, great 
expoſtulations paſſed between 'the Courts 


of Vienna and Dreſden. | There were two. 


ſmall Armies, that acted ſeparately on the 


Rhine, under the Command of the Land- 


grave of Heſe, and the Marquiſs of Boe 
_ FF eib; 
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eith: But they were not able to cover the 
Empire: And another ſmall Army, brought 
together by the Duke of Wirtemberg, for 
the defence of his Country, was totally 
defeated; Not only Cannon and Baggage, 
but 9 Duke himſelf fell into the Enemies 
hands. „FCC 8 

But, tho' the Emperor did, as it were; 
abandon the Empire to the French, he made 
no great progreſs in Hungary: The Turks 
lay upon a defenſive; And the Seaſon 
was ſpent in motions, without either Battle 
or Siege. There was ſtill ſome diſcourſe, 
but no great probability of Peace. Two 
Engliſh Ambaſſadors dying, the one, Sir 


Thomas Huſſay, ſoon after his arrival at 


Conſtantinople ; and the other, Mr. Har- 
bord, on his way thither; The Lord Pa- 
get, then our Ambaſſador at the Emperor's 

ourt, was ordered to go thither, to me- 


_ diate a Peace. He found the Mediation was, 


1092. , 


Aﬀaics 
in fan 
2 


in a great meaſure, ſpoiled by tlie Dutch 


Ambaſſador, before his arrival: for he had 
en ee on, by the Court of Nienna, 
0 O 


o offer the Mediation of the Dutch upon 
a very high Scheme. Camenieck, and the 
Ukrain, and Podolia, with Moldavia, and 


Valachia, were demanded for Poland: Tran- 
_ filvamia, with the perſon of Count Tekeli, 


for the Emperor; and Achaia and Livadia, 
as an Antemurale to cover the Morea, for 
the Yenetians. The Court of Vienna, by 
offering ſuch a Project, reckoned the War 
muſt go on, which they deſired. The Mi- 


niſters 


4 % 
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niſters of the Port, who were gained by 
by the French to to carry on the War, 
were glad to ſee ſo high a Project: They 


were afraid of Tumults; So they ſpread 
this Project over the whole Empire, to 


ſhew, on what ignominious terms the Me- 


diation was propoſed ; And by that they 


juſtified their going on with the War. 
But the Lord Paget offered the King's Me- 
diation upon another Proſect; which was, 
that every Prince was to keep what he 
was then poſſeſſed of: And Caminieck was 


only demanded to be razed: If this had 
been offered at firſt, the Ottoman Court 


durſt not have refuſed it ; The people 


were become ſo weary under a long and 


12 War: But the Pizier ſuppref. 
ſed this, and made it ſtill paſs among 
them, that the Engliſh preſſed the ſame 
Project, that the ' Dutch had propoſed; 
which was the more eaſily believed there, 
becauſe how ignorant ſoever they were at 


that Court, they knew well what an inte- 


reſt the King o land had in the States. 
So the War was ſtill carried on there; 
And Trumbal, who came over to England 
at this time, told the King, tllat if inſtead 
of ſending Embaſſies, he would ſend a 
powerful Fleet into the Mediterranean, to 


deſtroy the French Trade, and ſtop the Com- 


merce with Turkey, he would quickly bring 
that Court to other meaſures, or raiſe ſach 
tumults among them, as would ſet that 
Empire, and even Conſtantinople itſelf, all 
in a flame. FIN 
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In Piedmont, the Campaign was opened 


very late, and che French were on à defen- 


ſive: So the Duke of Savoy entred into 
Daupbiny with an Army; And if he had 


carried on that attempt with the Spirit, 


wich which he began it, he had put the 
affairs of France on that ſide into great dis- 
order. But he was either ill ſerved, or be- 


% 
» 


1692. 
— n———e—————_ 
Affairs 
in Pied 


mont. 


trayed in it: He fat down before Ambrun, 


and beſieged it in form: So that a place, 


days, coſt him ſome weeks: And in every 
ſtep, he made it appear, there was either 


which he might hape carried in three 


a great feebleneſs, or much treachery in his 


Counſels. He made no great progreſs ; 
Yet the diſorder, it threw that the 
neighbouring Provinces into, was very 


great. He was ſtopped by the Small Pox, 


which ſaved his honour, as much as it en- 
dangered his perſon. The retreat of his Ar- 


my, when his life was in danger, looked like 


a due caution. He 'recovered of the Small 
Pox, but a ferment remained ſtill in his 
blood, and broke out ſo often into feveriſh 
relapſes, that it was generally thought he 


Was ＋ 0p Many months: paſſed, be- 
he was out of danger. So the Cam- 


fore 
paign ended there with conſiderable loſſes 
to the French, but with no great advantage 
to the Duke. The greateſt prejudice the 
French, ſuffered this year, was from the Sea- 
ſon; They had a very bad harveſt, and no 
vintage in the northern parts. We in England 
had great apprehenſions of as bad an 2s 
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1082. from a very cold and wet Summer. Great 
deluges rain continued till the very 
time of harveſt. But, when we were threat- 
ned with a famine, it pleaſed God to ſend 
ſuch an extraordinary change of the Sea- 
ſon, that we had a very plentiful crop, 
enough both to ſerve our ſelves, and to 
ſupply our neighbours, which made us eaſy 
at home, and brought in much wealth, for 
| that Corn which we were able to ſpare. 
A great In the beginning of September, there 
Earth- was an Earthquake felt in moſt places in 
quake. England; and was at the ſame time felt in 
many parts of France, Germany, and the 
Netherlands. No harm was done by it, 
tho it continued for three or four minutes. 
8 I can write nothing of it from my o.] 
obſervation; for it was not ſenſible in the 
5 place where I happened to be at that time; 
Nor can it be determined, whether this 
had any relation to thoſe: terrible Earth- 
' quakes that happened, ſome months after 
this, in Sicily and Malta: Upon which I 
cannot enlarge, having ſeen no other ac- 
count of them, than what was in publick 
Gazettes,” winch repreſented them as the 
dreadfulleſt by much, of any that are in 
, Hiſtory: It was eſtimated, that about one 
_ . '.. hundred thouſand perſons periſhed by 
1% them in Sicily. It is ſcarce, to be ima- 
ined, that the Earthquake, which about the 
ſame time deſtroyed the beſt part of the 
chief Town in Jamaica, could have any 


connection with theſe in Europe. Theſe were 
" "$615 ON POLE "> PE" 
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very extraortdlinary things, which made 


thoſe, who ſtudied Apocalyptical matters, 
imagine that; the; end of the World drew 
near. It had been happy for us; if ſueh 


diſmal aceidents had ſtruck us With a dee · 


We Were indeed brought to mote of A .... 


, an out ward face of vertue and ſobriaty ; Corrup- 


And the great examples, that the King tion over 
and Queen, ſet the Nation, had made 
ſome: conſiderable alterations, as to pub- 

lick! practices; But we became deeply cor-- 
rupted in principle: A disbelief of Reyealed 


Religion, and a profane mocking at the Chri- 


ſtian Faith, and the Myſteries of it, became 
avowed to a degree that was ſcandalous; The 
Queen, in the King's abſence; gave orders 


to execute the Laws againſt Drunkenneſs, 


Swearing, and the Profanation of the Lord's 
Day ; and ſent directions over England, to 
all Magiſtrates to do their duty in execu- 
ting them; to which the King joined his 
Authority, upon his return to England. Vet 


the Reformation of Manners, which ſome 


zealous men ſtudied to promote, went on 

but ſlowly: Many of the inferior Magis- 
trates were not only remiſs, but very faulty 
themſelves: They ta all they eould to dis- 1 
courage thoſe, who endeayoured to have 


Vice. ſuppreſſed - and - puniſhed. And it, 


muſt he confeſſed, that the behaviour of 
many e gave Atheiſts no ſmall 
advantage: They had taken the Oaths, & 
read the Prayers for ap felen Goverñ- 
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Ahewed in many places their àverſion to our 
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1% NIS TORY, 
„ment; They obſerved the Orders for pu. 


blick Faſts and Thankſgivings; And yet they 
Eſtablichment but too viſibliy: So that the 


-:offegce that this gave, in many parts of 
the Nations Was too evident. In ſome 


Places, it broke out in very indecent in- 


7 


- -: Nignives, that were brought into Courts of 


* 


Da, & cenſured! This made many conclude, 


1 that che Clergy were a ſort of men 51 that 


would fwear and pray, even againſt their 


Conſciences rather than loſe their Bene. 
fies; and by eonſequence, that they were 
governed by Intereèſt, and not by Prin- 


© cipte. ThetJacobites grew ſtill to be mote 


and more outrageous , while the "Clergy 
ſeemed to be Neæutrals in the diſpute; And 
which was vet the moſt extraordinary thing 


in the whole matter, the Government it- 
ſelf acted with fo much” remiſſneſs, and 


ſo few were enquired after, or puniſhed, 


chat thoſe who were employed by 'the 


EFing; behaved themſelves, in many places, 
as if they had ſeeret Inſtructions to be hea- 


latter, 
gebe 
Prin- 
1MONg 
great 
Hom 
zpened 
rl of 
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Marlborough ; and ſome other Peers, had 
been put in 
euſation of Hi 
dently proved e e 
by ſame-<profligites Creatures, emit 
that forgeries and) falſe ifwearing'wouldtbe 
as acceptable, and as wellrewandedFiorhis | 
Reign, as they had: beeni:fortnerly. 
till this vas detected che iperſbns dee 
were kepoan Priſon :: and w- e now on 
out upon Bail: So it was ſaid to be con- 
trary to the nature and freedom of Parlia- 
ments, for Priſoners to: fit in it. It was con- 
feſſed, thut in times of danger and ſuch was 
the former Summer, it muſt be; truſted to 
the difcretioa of a Government,; to com- 
mit ſuch perſons as were ſuſpected: But 
when the danger wasioverig-by: our Vic- 
tory at Sea; thoſe againſtimπꝰτπhm there lay 
nothing beſides ſuſpicionꝭg oùught to have 
been ſet at liberty 
reaſonable. There was an Aſſociation pre- 
tended to be drawn againſt the Government, 
to which the Subſcriptions:of many 1 
were ſet ſo dexterouſſy, that the Loi 


themſelves ſaid, they could not diſtinguiſh 


between their true Subſcriptions, and: thoſe - 


that were forged for them. But the manner 


of the diſcovery, with ſeveral otlier circum- 
ſtances, carried ſuch marks of impoſture, 


that the Lords of the Council ordered a 
ſtrict proſecution! of all concerned in it, 
which ended in à full conviction of the 


forgery : And thoſe who had a 
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Tower, upon a falle e 5 


Treaſon, Which was _ 7 
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ſimüt, were. whipt and pilloried; which, to 
the reproach of our:Conſticution, is the:only 
puniſhment that out; Lav t hab yet provided 
actices. Ihe Lords paſſed ſome 

Vates; g cheir Privileges; & were of. 
A e ſome in 
. tho there was no ręaſon nor colour 


I their «ifpjeaſure.' Pur. where the Privile- 


g. oruthe ignity'of Peerage is in queſtion, 


ſtyis not: eafyrtorkeepothe Houſe within 
-baunds. 53. Risk 2gv4. tf on eee 


Eto" -Debadocatciat, af; in aa that 


.indemaifidg. the. Miniſtry for thoſe Com. 


mit ments, hut: limited them; for che future, 
by ſeveral rules ;; all which rules were xe- 


-jededb by che Commons! They thought 


*thoſe {Limifagions) gave win 6 ower to 
-commit, inckaſeswhere they re ſerved; 
{whereas theyithanght the ſafer away Was, to 
andemnify':the Miniſtryf when it was:viſible 
they did not cα¹mqmit any hut upon a real 


danger, and not to ſet them Any rules: 


Since; as to: the committing of ſuſpected 
purſong, here the danger is real and vi- 


_ *tible, the publick fafety muſt he flrſt loo- 


ed to, and ſuperſede all particular Laws. 


When this vas over, an attempt was made 
zinchoth FIauſes. for the Abjuration of King 


Fame: Hh King himſelf was more ſet 


_ « owarz*than he had been formerly. It was 


3 2 cet the 5 was o Brest, 


vrbjeched hy the Houſe of Commons: And 
tho ſome ſteps were made in it by the 


it was det oy 


/ 
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made ſome jinſinuate, 
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The bai" Sea Ocanoned mich heat 
in both Houſes. The Earl of Nottinghans 
laid before the Lords, upon an Addreſs 


16927 
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they had made to the King, all the Let 


rers that had p ſt between hiinſelr a 
Nuſſel; With all the Orders he had ſe 
him: And he bogravated Nuſſebs errors 
negletts "Very ſeverely.” Hut he Hoi 


Commons juſtified Rues, und: ' i 
thanks over and over agatt babe Temainet 
ſo fixed i this, that ht 9f e ther 
communicated the - 8 the Earl of 
. Nottingham” had laid before" them), tg the 
Commons; chey would not fs müch a 
read them, but renewed theirafirſt Votes 
that juſtifieg* Nuſſels W 
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Killigrew,' Delavaz 
inclinable-to King James's intereſts,” that — 5 
in the Hills .of thoſe ," 'who” intended 20 


bettay im tc his Enemies For tho* no 


or ag tay againſt Shovel, ect as 
laid, he was only put with the-pther Two; 
to giye ſome reputation to the Commis: 
ſſon, and that he was One againſt Two; ” 
ſo that he-eould! blame f. cb N do any 
thing... ; Ne — blame of this” Nomina 
tion Wa rown. on the*BarPof Nope: 8 
bom 5 un ano thoſe, WHO. belonged te 

oy N * Office, 


againſt him: * Jealou- 

s of 

| omimand of the Fleet into the he 
hands of three: perſons , 

and'Shavd; The two firſt were th bush 18 ters. 
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violent pay heat that appeared upon all 
Fe Len in the ſi Mmalleff Matters. 

he Bills nge 1 ie ent on with 

a e 3 Tho progrefs the ouſe 1 Ln: 
11854 oT them, 
et ſhez e } lhe eg Ving them, 
_ -» and clogging, em ich eee 
we es. all they + could -continued 
an 9 7 waltetul.. bea 2. rai „money 
17 7 Funds chere lay a 
heav onal 8; Ns that above a 
fourth par Nav ſome of them, to be 
diſcount parties of Whig and Tory 
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load the Adminiſtration, and 0 alienate 692. 
the King from the Dutch. The Com 
mons begun with great com laints of the 

Aimee And then they had the con- 


voted ſome, heads of an Addreſs relating to. 


thoſe matters: But by a ſecret. manage- 


ment, they: Jet | the whole 2 thi pe 5 after 3 

they had paſſed thaſe angry Votes. Any; 

thing that the Lords could da, was of leſs: 

moment, When it was not like, to be 1e-, 

conded hy the: Commons; Vet ti ſhewed 

ouiele iA ha met. du 
dne: 


* k N a 4 
Alt eigene eee ß | 
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This was, chiefly managed by the Mar- 4693. 
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quiſs of Halifax, and the Earl of Mul: 


zravts And they drew in the Earl of Shrews: / 
2332 Wag; yery ill pleaſed with the re- 
dit, that ſome had with the King, and li- 
ved in a particular friendſhip; with the Earl 
of» Marlborough; and thought that he was 
both ungratefully and - unjuſtly. perſecu- 
ted. Theſe: Lords had all the Jacobites 
ready to aſſiſt them, in every chice that 
could embroil matters: A great many Whigs, - 
cho were diſcontended, and jealous of 
the Miniſtry, joined with them: They knew- 
that all their murmuring would ſignify 
little, unleſs: they could ſtop. a Money-bill: | 
And, ſince it was ſettled in the Houſe. of 
Commons as a maxim, that the Lords 
could not make any alterations in Money- 
bills; When the Bill. for four ſhillings in 
wes. | Sa c00.. 


— 


4 
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- the pound Land-tax came up, they put their 
. Arengrh to carry d Clauſe, chat the Peers 


N E. 55 tax "thier felvies.” And tho in the 


in which this clauſe Was drawn 
up, Fee: could nbt' be defended, Yep they did 
that wWas pofſible, to put à ſtop· tõ the 
Bill; and with unuſual vehemence preſſed 
for a delay, til a Committee ihoud be 
appointed to e Precedenxs. This 
the Earl of Mulgrave prefſed for many 
hogs with a forc f Argument and Elo. 
1 7 any ming that T had ever 
Abend in Houfe.” He inſiſted much 
upon the dignity of Peerage; and made this, 
Which was now propoſed, to be ſo main 


£6 "A parr 'of that Uſenity; thar he exhauſted all 


the topjcks of Rhetorick, to convince - the 
Lords, that, if they jelded to this, they 
diveſted themſelves their true greatneſs; ' 
and nothing would femain, but che name 
and ſhadow of à Peer, i which) was but a 
Pageant. But after all the pomp and heat 
of his Oratory, che Lords conſidered the 

ſafety of the Nation, more than the ſha. 

dow of a Privilege" s And ſo” They" paſſed 
the . 5 

Theſe Lords alſo: tet on foot a pro - 
ſition, chat had never been offered, | 
when the Nation was ready to break out es 
Civil Wars; And that was, that a Com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons ſhould be 


appointed to confer together, concerning 
the ſtate of the Nation. 215 once begun, 
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their inſpection: Bu 10 
W that it was ſoon let fal. 


have been a Council of State; And the7ß 
would ſoon have brought all affairs under 1693. — 
It- this Was 0 1 ongly —— 


hen the Party, that was fer againſt 


the Court, ſaw they could carry nothing 


in either Houſe of Parliament, then they 
turned their Whole ſtrength againſt the 
preſent Parliament, to force a diſſolution; 


And in order 'to chat, they firſt loaded it 
with a name of an ill ſound; And, where - 


as King Cbarles's Long Parliament was cal- 
ed the Penſioner Parliament, they called 


this the Officer's Parliament; beeauſe ma- 
ny, that had Commands in the Army, 


were of it: And the word, that they gave 
out” among the people, was, that we were 
to be governed by a ſtanding Army, and 


à ſtanding Parliament, They tried to car- 


ry a Bill, that render d all Members of 


the Houſe of Commons incapable/of places 
of truſt or profit; ſo that every Member 
that acceptèd a place, ſhould be expel- 


led the Houſe, and be incapable of being 
choſen again, to fit in the current Parlia- 
ment. The truth was, it came to he ob- 
ſerved, that ſome got credit by oppoſing 


the Government; and that to ſilence them, 


they were preferred; And then they chan- 


ged their note, and were as ready to flat- 


ter, as before to find fault. This gave a 


ſpecious colour to thoſe, who charged 
the Cour + - with deſigns of . corrupting 


Members, or at leaſt of ſtopping their mouths 
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by places and penſions: When this Bill was: 
ſet on, it went through the Houſe of Com- 
8 ſtrength and 


as Parties: And thoſe who had no places, 
had not the courage to oppoſe it; for in 


A Bill o recommend themſelves to one. So the Bill 


exclude paſſed in the Houſe of Commons: but it 


nial Par. Was Offered, enacting, That a Seſſion 


Neceſſity of holding a Seſſian further, 


than 


1 wc a . > .& 1 1 1 8 ann” a 
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than to once in three years. Antiently, con- 


ſidering the haſte. and hurry, in which Par- 


laments ſat, an annual Parliament might 
be no great inconvenience. to the Nation: 


But by reaſon of the ſow: methods of 
Seſſions now, an annual Parliament in times 


of peace would become a very inſuppor- 


table grievance. A Parliament of a long 
continuance, ſeemed to be very ee 
either to the Crown, or to the Nation: 
If the conjuncture, and their proceedings, 
gave them much credit, they might grow 


yery. uneaſy to the Crown, as happened in 


ing Charles the firſt s time: Or in another 


ſituation of affairs, they might be ſo prac- 
den pen en e en een they; might 


give all the money, and all the liberties of 
ngland-up, when they were to have a;large; 
ſhare of the money, and were to be made 


the inſtruments of Tyranny; as it, was in 


King Cbarlet the ſecond's time. It Mus like 


wiſe hoped; that frequent Parſiaments 
would put an end to the great expence 


Candidates put themſelves to in Elections, 


and that it would oblige the Members to 
behave themſelves ſo well, both with rela- 
tion to the Publiek, and in their private 
deportment, as to recommend them to 
their Electors at three years end: Whereas 


when a Parliament was to ſit many years, 


Members covered with Privileges were apt 


to take great liberties, forgot that they repre - 

ſented others, and took care only of them- 

lves. So it was thought, that England mould 
| | ave 


1 Is TOR& A Reign + 


have a truer Repreſentative,when i it was cho. | 
ſen anew every third year, than when it J 
run on to the end of a Reign All that 4 
was Gbjected Agent this was, that fre. | 
quent Elections would make the Freeholders 
. proud and inſolent, when they knew that 
applications muſt be made to them at the 4 
: end of chree years; This would eſtabliſh 4 

| 

g 
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2 Faction in every Body, that had a right to 4 
an Election; And whefeas now an Election Is 
put men to 4 great charge all at once, 
then tlie charge muſt be perpetual all che 
three Years; in laying in for a new 1 | 
© when it was known how ſoon it muſt 
come round. And as for the diſſolution 
of the preſent Parliament, ſome were for 
leaving it to the general” triennial clauſe, 
: that it might ſtill fit/three/' years; They 

1 thoughe that,” during ſo eritical a War, as 

5 thar in Which we were now engaged, it was 

not adviſable to venture on 4 new Elottions 

ſince we had ſo many among us, WhO 

wee ſo ill affected to the preſent Eſta- 
bliſhment: yer it was ſaid,” this Parliament 

had already fat three years; and therefore, 

| it Was not conſiſtenb. with” the general 
I | 5 * of the Act, to let it continue lon- 
1 80 the Bill paſſed in the Houſe of 
| =” as; And xho' a Bill from them, diſſol- 
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5 A Parliament, ſtruck only at the Houſe 
8 of Commons; the Lords being ſtill the ſame 
men ſo-thaty upon that ſingle account, 
many thought they would have rejected it, 
x yet! they: alſo Paſſes it, and fixed _— 
1 : ? if. 
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_ diſſolution to the twenty fifth of March 109g. 
5 in the next year: So that they reſerved 
1 another Seſſion. to themſelves. The King 
EI let the Bill lie for ſome time on the Table; 0 
# So. that mens eyes and expectations were 

EI much fixed on the iſſue of it. But in con- 
dluſton, he refuſed to paſs it; So the Seſſion 

5 ended in ill humour. The rejecting a Bul, 

f -tho' an unqueſtionable right of the Crown, 

: bas been To ſeldom practiſed, that the 

3 when there is a Bill denied. ES een 
But to ſoften the diſtaſte this might _ 4 


otherwiſe give, the King made conſiderable n 


alterations in his Miniſtry. All people were Mini- 
now grown weary of the 5 — Seal's . 
| being in Commiſſion ; It made the procee- 
; dings in Chancery, to be both more dila- 
. - tory, and more expenſive; And there were 
ſuch exceptions made, to the Decrees of 
the Commiſſioners , that Appeals were 
brought againſt moſt of them TH ig ene- 


rally they were reverſed. Sir mers 


| had now got great reputation, both in 
5 his Poſt of Attorney General, and in the gn, 
Houſe of Commons; So the 7 gave bis carac 
bim the Great Seal. He was very learned | 
in his own Profeſſion, & had alſo a great de- ; 
al of Learning in other; Profeſſions, as in 1 
Divinity, Philoſophy, and Hiſtory. He 
had a great capacity for buſineſs, with an 
extraordinary temper: for he was fair and 
gentle, perhaps to a fault, conſidering his 
oſt. So that he had all the patience and 
"ho ae; "JOE. 
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ggg. ſoftneſs, as well as the juſtice and equity, 
-===—= becoming a great Magiſtrate. He had al- 


waysagteed in his notions with the Whigs; 


and had ſtudied to bring them to better 
thoughts of che King, and to a greater 
chard Secretary of State: He had been engaged 
a far with the Duke of Monmoutb, as · was tod 


formerly. He got out of England, and lived 


ſome years beyond Sea, and had a right 
under Fanding of affairs abroad: He was a 


calm and ſedate man; and was much 


more moderate, than could have been 


expected, ſinee he was a leading man in a 


An . too great a regard to the 
Stars, and too little to Religion. The 
bringing theſe men into thoſe Poſts, was 
"aſeribed' chiefly to the great credit the 

Earl of Sunderland had gained with the King; 
He Had no got in 49 l confidence, and 

declared openly for the Whigs. Theſe 

advancements had a great effect on the 
whole party: and brought them to a much 
better opinion of the King. A young man, 


Aten Mr. Montague, a branch of the Earl of 


*. Mancdheſter & family, degan to make a great 


YHgure in the Houſe-''of Commons. He 


zun e Commiſſioner” of de Treaſury, 
the 


* ſoon after made Chancellor of 
Exchequer. He had great vivacity and 
. -clearnefs;, both of thought and expreſſion: 
His ſpirit was att firſt turned to Wit and 
: Poetry, which he continued ſtill to encou- 
rage in others, when he applied himſelf to 


more 


— 


* 
* 


* 
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"was a 
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more important · buſineſs. He came to have 16 


great notions : with relation to all che con- — 
cerns of the Treafurg, and of the Publick 


Funds, and brought thoſe matters into new 
and better methods: He ſhewed the. error 
0f giving money upon: remote Funds, at a 
vaſt diſcount, and with great premiunis 
to raiſe Loans upon them; which occa- 
ſioned a great out- ery, at the ſums that were 
given, at the ſame time that they were 
much ſhrunk, before they produced the 

chat was expected from them. 80 


money 
he 'profied ed the King to inſiſt on this, as a 


maxim, to have all the money for the ſer- 
vice of a year, to de raiſed ne that 
"youre x - 5 453 


* 


. 


But as the employing. alt; man l 1A Fadions 


very good effect on the King's affairs, ſo 
a party eame to be now formed, that ſtu- the 
died tò croſs and defeat every thing. 
was led by Seimour and Muſgrave." helaſt 
ntleman of a noble family in 1 


formed 
againſt 


This Court. 


7 Curbohland, whoſe life had been regular, 3% 


and his dep * grave. He had loſt! a 
place in FJamer's time: for tho he 
Was alwa 5 — High Tory, yet he womd 
0 is deſigns. He Had in- 
deed contributed much to inereaſe his ge- 
venue, and to offer him more than che 
asked; yet he would not £0: into the ta- 
king off the Teſts. Upon the Revolution, 
the place out of Which he had been turned, 


was given to a man, that had a good 
ſhare of merit in it. This * 
rom 


„ 2 45 4 


ttion, if a Body of Whigs had not joined 


the 


2 


A £4 


* 


good judgment, and of great experience, 
came to be conſidered as che Head of the 
Party; in which he found his account ſo 


well, that no offers that were made him, 


could ever bring him over to the Kings 
Intereſts; Upon many critical occaſions, | 


gave up ſome important points, for Which 
the King found it neceſſary to pay him 
very liberally; | :- + 2115 78 ae 


e 


conſiderable to have; raiſed a great oppo 
with them. Some of theſe had ſuch Re- 
publican notions, that they were much 


ing was become too ſtiff in maintai- 


e chief of 
aul Foley and Mr. Harley. 


were, Mr. 


* 
* 


th 


The firſt of theſe was à younger ſon of 
one, who from mean beginnings had, by 


Iron Works, raiſed one of the greateſt 
" eſtates, that had been in England in our 
time. He was a learned, tho' not a practi- 


fing Lawyer; and was a man of vertue, 
and good principles, but moroſe and wil- 
tule Ando he had the affectation of paſ- 

ling for a great Patriot, by his conſtant fin 


ding fault with the Government, and keep. 
ing up an ill humour, and a bad opinion of 
urt: Harley, was a man of a noble 


turned 


* 


5 


"Ong „%% ĩð -V 
But the Party of the Tories was too 1 


fes — the Prerogative; And they thought 
the R 
ning it: Others were, offended, becauſe 
they were not conſidered nor „ 22 
they thought wy deſerved. Ih 


faniiby, and very eminently learned; much 
r 6 N ny, 


- 169g. from the King; And be, being a man of | 


* 


NA 


% ”=_ x * * 
K 
of K. 


turned to Politicks, and of a reſtleſs Am- 


bition. He was a man of great induſtry 


o 


and application; and knew forms, and 
the Records of Parliament ſo well, that 
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Harley. | 


be was capable both of lengthening out, 


and of perplexing debates. Nothing could 
anſwer his aſpiring temper: So he and 
Hey joined with the Tories to ereate 
jealouſies, and raiſe an oppoſition. They 
ſoon grew to be able to delay matters 
long; and ſet on foot ſome very uneaſy 
things, that were popular; ſuch as the 


Bill againſt Parliament men's being in pla- 


ces, and that for diſſolving the Parlia- 


ment, and for having a new one every 
third year. "£1 ay 4 5 | Rs Fe. „„ 8 


That which gave . them much ſtrength n 
ed wy: 


was, the King's cold and reſerv 
He took no pains to oblige - thoſe that 
came to him; nor Was he eaſy f acceſs; 


_He lived out of Town at Kenſington; 


And his chief Confidents were Dutob. He 
took no notice of the Clergy, and ſeemed 
to have little concern in the matters of 
the Church, or of Religion: And at this 
time ſome Atheiſts and Deiſts, as well as Soci- 
nians, were publiſhing Books againſt Reli- 


gion in general, and more particularly againſt 


the Myſteries of, our Faith; Theſe expreſ- 
ſed great zeal for the Government: which 
ASE handle to thoſe, who, were waiting 
or all advantages, and were careful of 


ncreaſing and improving them, t > ſpread 


it all over the Nation, that the King, and 
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as thoſe about him, had no regard to Religion. 

. nor to the Church of England. , or 
But now I go on to the tranſactions of 

this Summer: The King had, in his Speech 

to the Parliament, told them, he intended 

to land a conſiderable Army in France this 

th | year, So after the Seſſion, Orders were 
I given for hiring a Fleet for Tranſports, 
_ with ſo great a train of Artillery, that it 
would have ſerved an Army of forty thou- 

ſand men. This was very acceptable to the 

whole Nation, who loved an active War; 

and were very uneaſy to fee ſo much mo- 

' ney paid, and fo little done with it: But 

all this went off without any effect. The 

Affairs French had attempted this Winter the Siege 

3 Röbinfeldt, a place of no great conſe- 

4 gn But it lay upon the Rhine, not far 

from 'Coblentz; And by it Franconia would 
have been open to them. They could not 
cut off the communication by the Rhine; 

| | fo that freſh ſupplies of men and proviſions 
weere every day ſent to the beſieged, by the 

care of the Landgrave of Heſſe, who managed 

the matter with ſuch ſucceſs, that after a 

fortnight's ſtay before it, the French were 

forced to raiſe the Siege; which was a re- 

5 pulſe, ſo ſeldom given them, that upon it 
12 : fome ſaid, they were then ſure Louvoy was 
dead. The French had alſo made another 
attempt upon Huy, of a fhorter cont! 
nuance, but with the like ſucceſs. The 

Campaign -was * with great Pomp 
in Flanders: for the King of * 

l | thither 


1 
2 
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thicher in perſ6h, accompanied by the Ea oor ] 

dies of che Court, 'whith appeared the — i "a 
more ridiculous; ſince there was no Queen . | 4 
ar the head of them; unleſs Madam de 


Maintenon was to be taken for one, to 
whom reſpects were indeed paid with more | 
ſubmiſſions than is commonly done to 
Queens ; ſo that what miglit be wanting 1 
in the outward ceremony, was more than 

ballanced by the real authority that ſhe 

had. It was given out; that the King of 

Trance, after he had amuſed the King for 
ſome days, intended to have turned either 

to Bruſſels on the one hand, or to Liege on 

the other. In the mean while the Fene “db, 

were working on the Uutch, by their ſecret 

Saber to make them hearken to 4 

parate Peace; And the ill humour that 

had appeared in the Parliament of England 

= them, was an argument much made . 
xe of, to convince them how little ground | 
they had, to truſt to their Alliance with 

N So that, as French practices had 

raiſed this ill humour among us, they made 
now this uſe of it, to break our mutual confi- 

dence, and by conſequence our Alliance with © 

the States. The King made great' haſte, and 
brought his Army much ſooner together, 


y was than the French expected: He eticamped at 

other Fart near Louvain ; by which he broke. all 

ontl- the French meaſures: for he lay equally | 
The well poſted to relieve Bruſſels, or Lines 

omp It was grown the more neceſſary to 

came take care of Liege; becauſe-tho' the Biſhop 

5 yy Was 
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was true to the; Allies, yet there was a fac- 
tion formed among the Capitulars, to offer 
themſelves to the French; But the Garriſon 


4 


adhered to the Biſhop; And now, when 
ſo great an Army lay near them, they 


broke the meaſures Which that faction had 


taken. The Freneb King, ſeeing that the 


practices of; treachery, on which he chiefly 
relied, ſucceeded ſo ill, reſolved not to ven- 
ture himſelf in any dangerous enterprize; 


ſo, he and the Ladies went back; to Ver- 


; ſailles. E | n . 1 ; 5 eo * 
The Daupbin, wich a great part of the 
re N rmy 


the Germans, who had brought. an 
together, commanded by the Elector of 
Saxony, the Landgrave of Haſſe, and the 


Prince of Baden: The Germans moved ſlowly, 
and were retarded by ſome yy oa. about 


the Command: So that the French came 


on to Heidelherg, before they were ready 


to cover it: The Town could make no 
long reſiſtance; But it was too ſoon aban- 


doned by a timorous Governor. The French 


were not able to hinder the conjonction 


of the Germans, tho they endeavoured it. 


They advanced towards them: And tho 
the Dauphin was much ſuperior in numbers, 
and ſtudied to force them to action, yet 
they kept cloſe; and he did not think 
fit to attack them in their Camp. The 
French raiſed great contributions in the 
Wirtemberg ; But no action happened on 
the Rhine all this Campaign. The * 


E 1 a tad © A2_&4 wes was 
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had better ſucceſs and leſs ; oppoſition 
in Catalonia: They took Roſes, and ad- 


169g. 


— 


vanced to Barcelona, expecting their Fleet, 


which was to have bombarded it from 
the Sea, while their Army attacked it by 
Land: This put all Spain under a great 
conſternation; The deſign of this Invaſion 
was, to force them to treat of a ſeparate 
Peace; while they felt themſelves ſo vigo- 

rouſly attacked, and ſaw that they were 


in no condition to reſiſt. 


Affairs in Piedmont gave them a ſeaſo- Afainin 


nable relief: The Duke of Savoy's motions 
were ſo ſlow, that it ſeemed, both ſides were 
reſolved to lie upon the defenſive. The 
French were very weak there, and they ex- 
pected to be as weakly oppoſed. But in the 


Pred- © 
Mont. 


end of July, the Duke began to move: 


And he obliged Catinat to retire with his 
ſmall Army, having made him quit ſome 
of his Poſts. And then he formed the Siege 
of St. Bridget, a fort that lay above 
Pignerol, and, as was believed, might com- 
mand it. After twelve days Siege, the 
French abandoned it, and he was maſter of 
it. But he was not furniſhed for undertaking 
the Siege of Pignerol: And ſo the Cam- 

paign went off in Marches and Coun- 
termarches: But in the end of it, Catinat, 
having increaſed his Army by ſome de- 
tachments, came up to the Duke of Sa- 
voy. They engaged at Orbaſſon, where the 
honour of the action, but with that the 
greateſt loſs, fell to the French: for tho 
15 O 3 they 


> 


* 
—— s nm - _ 
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1693. chey carried it hy their numbers, their bodies 


82 


Duke of Savoy gained more in his reputa- 
tion, than he ſuftered by the loſs of the day, 
The two Armies lay long in Flanders, 

Lade of watching one another's | motions, | with- 
Laden. Out coming to action. In Futy, Luxemburgh 
went to beſiege Huy, and carried it in two 
or three days. The King moved that way, 

on deſign either to raiſe the Siege, or to 
force a Battle. Thoſe in Huy did not give 

- him time to come to their relief; And Lu- 

W of made a'feint towards Liege, which 
obliged' the King to ſend ſome” Battal- 
lions to reinforce the Garrifon of that 
Place. He had alſo ſent another great detach- 


ment, commanded by the Duke of Vir. 


temberg, to force the French Lines, and 
dcto pur their Country under Contribution ; 
which he executed with great ſucceſs, 
and raiſed above four millions. Luxem- 
Burgh thought this was an advantage not to 


de loſt: So that, as ſoon: as he had re- 


ceived Orders from the King of France to 


attack the King in his Camp, He came up 


to him near Landen, upon the River 
Gette. He: was about double the King's 

number, . chiefly in Horſe. The King might 
have ſecured himſelf from all attacks, by 


Paſſing the River: And his conduct in not 
_ it, was much cenſured,” conſidering 
{tr 


His ſtrength, and the Enemy's.:He choſe 
rather to ſtay for them But ſent away 
* ay To 1 YR "> Þ » + 5 = 4 4 « v5 0 7 — ' e 


2 


22" being leſs ſpent and fuller, yet the reſi- 
— ſtance that was made, was ſuch, that the 
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the B age and heavy Cannon to Mechelen; 
and ſpent the whole night in plantin . 


Batteries, and caſting up Retrenchements. 


On the twenty ninth of Fuly, the French be- 
gan their attack, early in the morning, and 
came on with great reſolution, tho, the 

| They 
were beat off, with the loſs of many Offi- 
cers in ſeveral attacks: Yet they came 
{till on with freſh Bodies; till at laſt, after an 


King's Cannon did great execution: 


action of ſeven or eight hours continuance, 
they broke through, in a place where there 
was ſuch a Body of German and Spaniſh 
Horſe, that the 1 on no ſide was 
thought = in danger. Theſe Troops gave 
way; And ſo the French carried the honour 
of the day, and were maſters both of 


the King's Camp and Cannon: But the 
King paſſed the river, and cut the bridges, 
and lay ſecure out of reach, He had ſup- 


ported the whale action with ſo much 


courage, and fo true a judgment, that it was 


thought, he got more honour that day, 


than even when he triumphed at the 
Byone. He charged himſelf in ſeveral places: 


ug were ſhot round about him, with 
the Enemies Cannon: One musket-ſhot 
carried away part of his ſcarf, and another 
went through his hat, without doing him 


any harm. The French loſt ſo many 


men, and ſuffered ſo much, in the feveral 
onſets they had made, that they were 
not able to purſue a Victory, which coſt 


them ſo. dear. We loſt in all about 7000 2: | 


O4 And 
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1693. And among theſe, there was ſcarce an Of. 
—ficer of note; Only the Count de Solms 
had his Leg ſhot off by a Cannon Ball, of 
which he died in a few hours. By all the 
accounts that came from France, it ap- 
peared, that the French had loſt double the 
number, with a vaſtly greater proportion 
of Officers. The King's behaviour, du- 
ring the Battle, and in the retreat, was 
much magnified by the Enemy, as well as 
by his own ſide. The King of France 
was reported to have ſaid upon it, that 
Fuxemburgh's behavior was like the Prince 
of Condes, but the King's like M. Tu- 
renne's His Army was, in a few days, as 
ſtrong as ever, by: recalling the Duke of 
Wirtemberg, and the Batallions he had ſent 
to Liege, and ſome other Bodies, that he 
drew out of Garriſons. And the reſt of 
the LIONS P42 over, without any other 
action: Only at the end of it, after the 
_ King had left the Army, Charleroy was be- 
charlerey ſieged by the French. The Country about 
takenby it had been fo eat up, that it was not poſ- 
French flble to Tubſiſt an Army, that might have 
' been brought to relieve it: The Garri- 
ſon made a brave reſiſtance, and held out 

à month; But it was taken at laſt. 
Attempts Thus the French triumphed every where: 
4 But their ſucceſſes were more than bal - 
20s. lanced by two bad harveſts, that came ſuc - 
ceſſively one after another: They had al- 
ſo ſuffered much in their vintage; ſo that 
they had neither bread nor- wine. * 
TH Ea | Q1lt» 
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- WW diligence was uſed to bring in Corn from 1693. 


15 all parts; And ſtrict Orders were given by 

f that Court, for regulating the price of it; 

e and for furniſhing their Markets: There 

J- was alſo a liberal diſtribution ordered by 

e that King, for the relief of the poor. 

n But miſery will be miſery till, after all 

u- poſſible care to alleviate it; Great multi- 

18 tudes periſhed for want, and the whole King- 

as dom fell under an extream poverty: So 

ce that all the pomp of their Victories could 

it not make them eaſy at home. They tried 

e all poſſible methods for bringing about a 

U- general Peace; or if that failed, for a ſe- 

as payee Peace with ſome of the Confederates; 

of But there was no diſpoſition in any of 

nt them to hearken to it; nor could they en- 

he gage the Northern Crowns to offer their me- 

ö dation. Some ſteps were indeed made; 

er for they offered to acknowledge the pre- 

ne ſent Government of England: But in all 

e- other points, their demands were {till ſo 

ut high, that there was no PROS of a juſt 

:- Peace, till their affairs ſhould have brought 

ve them to an humbler poſture,  \” 0 | 

ri- But while the Campaign, in all its our Af. 

ut ſcenes, was thus unequal & various the, u 
French, tho much weaker at Sea, were the 

re: moſt ſucceſsful there: And tho' we had 

al- the ſuperior ſtrength, we were very un- 

c- proſperous; and by our ill conduct we loſt 

al- much, both in our honour and intereſt, _ — 

at on that Element. The great difficulty that 

2 the French were under in their Marine was, 

1 ; ; 
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169g. V reaſon. af their two great Ports, Breſt 
—— and Town; and from the bringing their Fleets 
- together, and ſending them back again. 
The danger they ran in that, and the de- 
Jays that it put them under, were the 
chief pccafiong of their loſſes laſt year: But 
theſe were, in a great meaſure, made up 
to them now, We were ſending a ve. 
ry rich Fleet of Merchants Ships to the Me- 
diterranean, which was valued at many mil- 
lions: Some of them had lain ready a year 
and a half, waiting for a Convoy, but were 
{till put off by new delays; nor could they 
obtain one after Ruſſel's Victory, tho 
we were then Maſters at Sea, They were 
promiſed a great one in Winter. The 
number of the Merchant Ships did till in. 
creaſe; ſo that the Convoy, which was at fir, 
deſigned,” was not thought equal to the 
riches of the Fleet, and to the danger they 
; | might run by Ships, that might be ſent 
| from Pbulon to intercept them. The Court 
of France was watching this carefully: A 
SPY among the Jacobites gave- advice, that 
certain Perſons ſent from Scotland to France, 
5 te ſhew with how ſmall a force they 
_ 22% might make themſelves Maſters of that King- 
dom, had hopes given them for ſome time; 
Upon which ſeveral military men went 
to Lancaſhire and Northumberland, to ſee 
what could be expected from thence, if 
commotions ſhould happen in Spotland: 
But in February the French ſaid, they could 
not do what was expected; And the Stoch 
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- 
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gents were told, that they were obli- 
— to look after the Smirna Fleet; which 1093; 
they reckoned might be of more conſe. 
quence, than even the carrying Scotland 
could be. The Fleet was ready in February, 
But new excuſes - were again made; For 
it was ſaid, the Convoy mult be increaſed 
to twenty Men of War; Rook was to com- 
mand it; A new delay was likewiſe put in, 
on the pretence of ſtaying for advice 
from Toujon, whether the Squadron that was 
laid up there, was to lie in the Mediter- 
1 N. this year, or to come about to Breſe. 
[he Merchants. were very uneaſy. under 
thoſe delays ; ſince the charge was like to 
eat up the profit of the Voyage: But 
no diſpatch could be had; and very probable 
reaſons were offered to juſtify eyery new 
retardment. The French Fleet had gone 
early out of Toulon, on deſign to have 
deſtroyed the Spaniſh Fleet, which lay in 
the Bay of Pugzzolo; But they lay ſo ſafe - 
there, that the French ſaw they could not 
ſucceed in any attempt upon them: After- 
wards they ſtood off to the Coaſt of Cata- 
nia, to affiſt their Army, which was mak- 
ing ſame Conqueſts there. Yet theſe were 
only feints to amuſe and to cover their 
true deſign. The Fleet at Breſt ſailed away 
from thence ſo ſuddenly, that they were 
ove compleatly manned nor victual- 
ed ; And they came to Lagos Bay in Al- 
arve. Tenders were ſent after them, with 
the neceſſary Complement of men and 
| pro 


” 
* 
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1699. proviſions; This ſudden- and unprovided 
773 motion of the French Fleet looked, as if 
; Ime ſecret advice had been ſent from 
gland, acquainting them with our deſigns. 
But at the Secretary's office, not only there 
was no Intelligence concerning their Fleet, 
but when a Ship came in, that brought 
the news of their having ſailed from Breſt, 
they were not believed. Our main Fleet 
ſailed qut into the Sea, for ſome leagues 
with Rook, and the Merchant Ships: And 5 
when they thought they were out of dan- 0 
8 ger, they came back. Rook was unhappy 4 
” in that, which, upon any other occaſion, þ 
would have been a great happineſs : He ( 
had a fair and a/ ſtrong gale of wind; fo x 
that no advice ſent after him could overtake E 
| BE him: Nor did he meet with any Ships at f 
= 5 Sea, that could give him notice of the dan- 1 
ger that lay before him. He doubled the t 
5 Cape of St. Vincent, and had almoſt fallen 1 
1 8 in with the French Fleet, before he was 0 
1 aware of it: He dreamed of no danger, N 
| but from the Toulon Squadron, till he G 
took a Fire-ſhip; The Captain whereof en- tl 
deavoured to deceive him, by a falſe ſtory, tl 
as if there had been only fifteen men of al 
War lying N that intended to join E 
 D'Eftrees. ' The Merchants were for going at 
- on, and believed the information: They pl 
were confirmed in this, by the diſorder th 
The the French ſeemed to be in; for they were 4 
. cutting their cables, and drawing near the aff 
| Shore. The truth was, when they faw Fr 
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Rook's Fleet, they apprehended; by their 
numbers, that the whole Fleet of England 


was coming toward them: And indeed 
had they come ſo far with them, here 
was an occaſion, offered, which perhaps 


may not be found again in an Age, of de- 
ſtroying their Whole ſtrength at Sca. But as 


the French ſoon perceived their error, and 
were forming themſelves into a Line; Rooł 


ſaw his error likewiſe, and ſtood out to 


Sea, while the Merchants fled, as their fears 


drove them; à great many of them ſtick- 


ing ſtill cloſe to him: Others ſailed to Cadix, 


and ſome got to Gibraltar: And inſtead 
of purſuing their Voyage, put in there: 
Some Ships were burnt or ſunk, and a 
very ſmall number was taken by the French. 
They did not purſue Root, but let him 
fail away to the Maderas ; And from 
thence he came, firſt to Kinſale, and then 
into England. The French tried what they 
could do upon Cadix:; but found that it 
was not practible. They came next to 
Gibraltar , where the Merchants ſunk 
their Ships, to 1 aber their falling into 
their hands: From thence they failed 
wag the Coaſt of Spain, and burnt ſome 
Engliſh and Dutch Ships, that were lying 
at aloge, 'Alicant, and in ſome other 
places. '] 

the Spaniſh Fleet; But ny ut in at 
 Mabone, where they were fate: At length, 
after a _ very, glorious Campaign, the 
French came back to Toulon. It is certain, 


if 
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as it was projected, he might have 
done us much miſchief : Few of our 
Men of War, or Merchant- men, could 
have! got out of his hands: The loſs fell 
heavieſt on the Dutch: The Voyage was 
quite ev And the diſgrace'of it was viſible 


to the whole World; and very ſenſible to 


the trading part of the Nation.. 
The appearances were ſuch; that it was 
get wks ſurmiſed, our Counſels were 
etrayed. The Secretary, that attended of 
the Admirals, was muck ſuſpected, and 


charged with many things: But the ſuſpi. 
cions roſe high, even às to the Secretary of 


Scace's office: It was ſaid, that our Fleet 


was kept in port, till the French were laid 
on ere 


that it might fall info their hands: Many 
particulars were laid together, which had 
ſuch colours, that it was not to We woh- 
dred ati, if they created jealouſy, eſpecially 
in minds ſufficiently prepared for it. Upon 
enq 77 it appeared, that ſeveral of thoſe, 
who, for the laſt two years; were put in 
the ſubaltern employments, through the 


Kingdom, did upon many occaſions ſhew 


a diſaffection to the Government, and tal. 
ked and acted like Enemies. Our want of 


intelligence of the motions of the Hench, 
While they ſeemed to know every thing 


that we either did, or deſigned to do, 


caſt a heavy reproach upen our — 
| WhO 
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who were now broke ſo in pieces, that they 1695. 


aRed- without union or concert: 
one ſtudied to juſtify himfelf, and. to throw 
hers. Ay_ ſhare of this 


was caſt on the Earl Nottingham : The 


Marquiſs of Caermarthen was much ſuſpected: 
The Earl of Rocheſter began now to have 
7 ueen; and ſeemed 
to be ſo violently ſet againſt the Whigs, 


great credit with the 
that they looked for dreadful things from 


him, if he came again to govern : For, 
being naturally warm, and apt to heat him- 
ſelf in company, he broke out into Sallies, 
which were carried about, and began to 
create jealouſies, even of 
her ſelf. © 


I was in ſome ſort anſwerable for this: 
For, when the Queen came into England, 


ſhe was ſo. poſſeſſed againſt him, that he 


tried all his Friends and Intereſt in the 


Court, to be admitted to clear himſelf, ' 


and to recover her favour, bur all in vain; 


for they found her ſo alienated from him, 
that no perſon would undertake it. Upon 


that, he addreſſed himſelf to me: I thought 


that, if he came into the ſervice of the 


Government, his relation to the Queen 
would make him firm and zealous for it: 
And I ſerved him ſo effectually, that the 


Queen laid afide all her reſentments, and 


admitted him,by degrees, into a high meaſure 
of favour and confidence. J quickly faw 


my error: And he took pains to convince 
me effectually of it: For he was no ſooner 


pos- 


the Queen 


Very 


3 
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J 00g poſſeſſed of her favour, than he went into 
an intereſt, very different from what 1 
believed he would have —— He talked | 

- againſt all favour ta :1 iſlenters, and for 

_ <ſetting up the notions of Perſecution and 
violence, which he had ſo much promoted 
in King Charles's time; and profeſſed himſelf 

 . an enemy to the preſeht Biſhops, and 
| to the methods they were taking, of preach- 
ing and viſiting their Dioceſes, of obliging 

the Clergy to attend more carefully to their 


WM of Functions, and of endeavouring to gain 


— 
- 


the the Diſſenters by gentle and calm methods. 


The King had left the matters of the 
Church. Church Whally, zin the Queen's hands. 
8 He found he could not reſiſt importunities, 
-which were not only vexatious to him, 

but had drawn preferments from him, 
which he came ſoon to ſee were ill beſtowed: 

So he devolved that care upon the Queen; 
which ſhe managed with: ſtrict and reli- 
gious prudence. She declared qpenly 2 | 
the preferring of thoſe, who put in for 
themſelves; and took care to inform her- 
ſelf particularly of the merits of ſuch of the 
Clergy, as were not ſo much as known 
at Court, nor uſing any methods to get 
themſelves recommended: So that we had 
reaſon to hope, that, if this courſe ſnould be 
long continued, it would produce a great 
change in the Church, and in the temper of 

the Clergy. She conſulted chieffy. with the 

Archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom ſhe fa- 


voured and ſupported in à moſt particular 
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| its For a party was formed againſt hi 
who ſet themſelves to cenſure every thing 


manner. She ſawy what need there was of _ 


he did. It was a melancholy thing to con 


ſider that, tho we never ſaw. an Archbi- 


ſhop before him, apply himſelf ſo entirely, 
without partiality or bias, to all the com 


1 


cerns of the Church and Religion, as he 


did; and that the Queen's heart was ſet on 
promoting them, yet ſuch an evil ſpirit 
ſhould ſeem to be let looſe upon the 
Clergy: They complained of every thing 
that was done, if it was not in their own 


way: And the Archbiſhop bore the blame of 


all. He did not enter into any cloſe corre. 


ſpondence, or concerting meaſures with 


the Miniſtry, but lived much abſtracted 
from them: So they ſtudied to depreſs him 


all they could. This made a great impreſſion 
upon him. He grew yery uneafy'in his 


great Poſt, We were all ſoon convinced, 
that there was a ſort of Clergymen among 
us, that would never be ſatisfied, as long 
as the Toleration was continued: And they 
ſeemed reſolved to give it out; that the 
Church Was in danger, till a proſecution: of 
Diſſenters ſhould be again ſet on foot: Nor 


could they look at a man with patience, or 


ſpeak of him with temper, who! did not 
agree with them in theſe things. The Bi- 
ſhops fell under the diſpleaſure of the Whigs, 


by the methods they took, not only of 


protecting, but of preferring ſome of theſe 
men, hoping by that means both to — 
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ſoftned them, and their friends: N 


. took their preferments, as the reward 


Affaires 


in [re- 


that they ſuppoſed were due to their merit, 
and they employed the credit and authority 
which their preferments brought them, 
wholly againſt: thoſe to whom they owed 


them: The Whigs were much turned againſt 
the King; and were not pleaſed with 
_ thoſe who had left them, when they were 
ſo violent in the beginning of this Reign: 


And it was a hard thing, in ſuch a divided 


time, to reſolve to be of no party, ſince 


men of that temper are puſhed at by many, 
and protected by no ſide. Of this we had 
many inſtances at that time: And I myſelf 


had ſome very ſenſible ones: but they are 


too inconſiderable to be mentioned. In 
this bad ſtate we were, when a Seſſion of 
Parliament came on with great apprehen- 


. ions, occaſioned by our ill ſuccefs, and by 


the King's temper, which he could no 
way conftrain, or render more complaiſant, 
but chiefly from: the diſpoſition of mens 


minds, which was practiſed on with great 


induſtry, by the enemies of the Govern- 


ment, who were driving on Jealouſies 


„ * | 
1 ee had been ſummoned in Ire. 
land by the Lord Sidney; But they met 


full of diſcontent, and were diſpoſed to 
find fault with every thing: And there was 


too much matter to work upon; for the 


Lord Lieutenant was apt to excuſe or 


juſtify 


thoſe, who had the addreſs to, inſinuxe 
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themſelves into his | favour i 80 that they 1083. 
were diſtmiſſed, before they brought ther 


Bills to perfection. The Engliſh in Ireland 


thought the Government favoured the Triſh 


too much; ſome ſaid, this was the effect 
of Bribery, whereas others thought, it 
was . neceſlary to keep them ſafe from 
the proſecutions of the Engliſh, who hated 


them, and were much ſharpned againft them. . — 


The protecting the Jriſh was indeed in 
ſome ſort neceſſary, to keep them from 
breaking out, or from running over to 
the French: But it was very plain, that the 
Triſh were Iriſh ſtill, enemies to the Engliſh 
Nation, and to the preſent Government: 


80 that all kindneſs ſhewed them, be- 


yond what was due in ſtrict juſtice; was the 
cheriſhing an inveterate enemy. There 
were alſo great complaints of an ill Ad- 
miniſtration, chiefly in the Revenue, in the 


pay of the Army, and in the embezzel- 


ng of Stores. Of thefe, much noiſe was 


 madein England, which drew Addreſſes from 


both Houtes of Parliament to the King, 
which were very invidiouſly penned; Eve- 
ry particular being ſeverely aggravated. Sb 
the King called back the Lord Sidney, and 

it the Government of Ireland, into three 

ords Juſtices ; Lord Capel, Brother to the 
Earl of Eſſex, Sir Cyril Wyche, and Mr. 
Duncomb. When they were ſent from 
Court, the Queen did very earneſtly re- 
commend to their care, the reforming of 
many diforders, _ were * 
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- that Kingdom: For, neither had the late 


1693. deſtructive War, out of which they were 


— — 


but beginning to recover themſelves, nor 
their POVETtY, produced thoſe effects, that 
mi have been well expected. 

The Ihe ſtate of Ireland leads me to inſert 
Queen's here a very particular inſtance of the Queen's 
Sula pious care, in the diſpoſing of Biſhopricks, 
Deſgns, Lord Sidney was ſo far engaged in the 
intereſt of a great Family of Ireland, that 
ue was too eaſily wrought on, to recom- 

| mend a Branch of it to a. vacant See. 
The repreſentation was made with an 
undue character of the perſon; So the Queen 
granted it: But when ſhe underſtood, that 
he lay under a very bad character, ſhe 
wrote a letter in her own hand, to Lord 
Sidney, letting him know what ſhe had 
heard, and ordered him to call for ſix 
Jriſb Biſhops, whom ſhe named to him, and 
to require them to certify to her their opi- 
nion of that perſon: They all agreed, that 
he laboured under an ill fame: And, till that 
was examined into, they did not think 
it proper to promote him; ſo that mat- 
ter was let fall. I do not name the perſon; 
For I intend not to leave a blemiſh on him: 
But ſet this down as an Example, fit to be 

_ .3mitated by.. Chriſtian Princes... 
Another effect of the Queen's pious care 
of the Souls of her people was finiſhed 
this year, after it had Been much oppoſed, 
and long ſtopped. Mr. Blair, a. very wor- 


thy man came over from Virginia, with a 
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pro- 
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ropoſition for erecting a College there. 


In order to which, he had ſet on foot a 


voluntary Subſcription, which aroſe to a 
great Sum: And he found out ſome branches, 


1693. 
— 


of the Revenue there, that went all into 


private hands, without being brought into 
any publick account, with which a Free- 
Shool and College might be well endowed. 
The Engliſh born there were, as he ſaid, 
capable of every thing, if they were pro- 
vided with the means of a good education; 


And a foundation of this kind in Firgi- 


nia, that lay in the middle, between our 
Southern and Northern Plantations, might 
be a common Nurſery to them all; and 


put the people born there, in a way of 


further improvement. Thoſe concerned 
in the management of the Plantations, had 
made ſuch advantages of thoſe particulars, 
out of which the ee was to be 


raiſed, that all poſſible objections were 


made to the Project, as a deſign that would 


take our Planters off from their mechani- 


cal employments, and make them grow 
too knowing, to be obedientand ſubmiſſive. 


The Queen was ſo well pleaſed with. the 


deſign, as apprehending the very good 
effects it might have, that no objection a- 
gainſt it could move her: She hoped, it 
might be a means of improving her own 
people, and of preparing ſome to propagate 
the Goſpel among the Natives; and there - 


fore as ſhe eſpouſed the matter with a 


particular zeal, ſo the King did very readily 
W e Con- 
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- 1693; concur with her in it. The Endowment 
| \ was fixed, and the Patent was paſſed for 
| | _ the College, called from the Founders, the 
= - | William and Mary College. 


il | Scecland, Out of joint. Many whom the King had 
| truſted in the Miniſtry there were thought 
enemies to him and his Government; and 

ſiome tock fo little care to conceal their 
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Iooked for, they ſeemed reſolved to join 
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was managed by perſwading many to take 
53 Oaths to the Government, on deſign to 


— — 2 4 


the moſt important Poſts. The Presbyterians 
began to ſee their error, in driving matters 
ſo far, and in provoking the King ſo much; 
And they ſeemed deſirous to recover his 
favour, and to manage their matters with 
more temper. The King came likewiſe to 
ſee, that he had been a little too ſudden 
in. truſting ſome, who did not deſerve his 
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years withdrawn from buſineſs; But he 
was now prevailed with to return to Coun- 
cil : Many Letters were intercepted be- 
tween Franceand Scotland:In thoſe from Scot- 
land, the eaſineſs of engaging that Nation 
was often repeated, if no time were loſt; 
It ſeemed therefore neceſſary to bring that 
5 Kingdom into a better ſtate. 
Aeon. A Seſſion of Parliament was held there, 


e. King's 


Acats in Affairs in Scotland grew more and more 
inclinations, that, when an Invaſion was 


in it. They were taken out of a Plot, which 


betray it; and were now truſted with 


| 8 - confidence. Duke Hamilton had for ſome 


mens to which Duke Hamilton was ſent as the 


— — 


King's Commiſſioner. + The Supplies that 


were asked were granted; And now the 
whole Presbyterian Party was again en- 


tire in the King's Intereſt: The matters of 
the Church were brought to more temper, 
than was expected: The Epiſcopal Clergy 
had more moderate terms offered them; 
They were only required to make an Addreſs 
to the General Aſſembly, offering to ſubſcribe 
to a Confeſſion of Faith, and to acknow- 


ledge Presbytery to be the only Government 


of that Church, with a promiſe to ſubmit 


to it; upon which, within a | fortnight 


after they did that, if no matter of ſcandal 


was objected to them, the Aſſembly was 


either to receive them into the Govern- 
ment of the Church; or if they could not 
be brought to that, the King was to take 
them into his protection, and maintain 
them in their Churches, without any depen- 
dance on the Presbytery. This was a 
ſtrain of Moderation, that the Presbyterians 
were not eaſily brought to; A Subſcription 


that owned Presbytery to be the ofily 


Legal Government of that Church, without 
owning any Divine Right in it, was far 


below their uſual pretenſions. And this Act 


veſted the King with an authority, very 


like that which they were wont to condemn 


as Eraſtianiſm. Another act was alſo paſſed, 


requiring all in any Office in Church” or 


State, to take, beſides the Oath of Alle- 
glance, a Declaration called the Aſſurance, 


owning the King and Queen to be their 


P 4 right- 
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1699, Tightful and. lawful Sovereigns, and pro- 
miſing Fidelity to them . King James, 
and all his Adherents. The Council was 
| alſo impowered: to tender theſe, as they 
ſhould ſee cauſe for it, and to fine and impri- 
ſon ſuch as ſhould refuſe them. When the 
Seſſion was near an end, Nevil Payne was 
brought before the Parliament, to be exa- 
mined, upon the many Letters that had 
been intercepted. There was a full evi. 
dence againſt him in many of his .own 

Letters; But he ſent word to ſeveral of the 

Lords, ing particular to Duke Hamilton, 

that as long as his Life was his own, he 

would accuſe none: But he was reſolved he 
. would not die; and he could diſcover | 
enough to deſerve his pardon. This ſtruck 
ſuch terror into many of them, whoſe 

Sons or near Relations had been concerned 

with him, that he moving for a delay, 
on a pretence of ſome witneſſes that were 
not then at hand, a time was given him 
beyond the continuance of the Seſſion; 

ſo he eſcaped, and that enquiry was ſtifled. 

The Seſſion ended calmly: But the King 

ſeemed to have forgot Scotland ſo entirely, 

that he let three months go over, before 

he took notice of any of their Petitions: 

And, tho he had asked, and had Supplies 

for an Augmentation of Forces; and 

wany had been gained to conſent to the 
Tax, by the hope of Commifſfions in the 
Troops, that were to be levied; yet the 
King did notraiſe any ney oncs, but _ 
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the Supply, and applied it to other uſes, 169g. 
This began again to raiſe an ill humour, A 
that had been almoſt quite laid down, in 
the whole courſe of this Seſſion, which 
was thought a reconciling One. The Clergy 
let the day prefixed, for making their ſub- 
miſſion to the Aſſembly, ſlip, and did not 
take the Oaths; ſo they could claim no bene- 
fit by the Act, that had been carried in their 
favour, not without ſome difficulty. And 
the Law, that was intended to ſave them, 
did now expoſe them to ruine; ſince by 
it, _ not taking the Oaths, had loſt their 
Legal Rights to their Benefices. Vet they 
were ſuffered to continue in them, and were 
put in hope, that the King would protect 
them, tho” it was now againſt Law. They 
were alſo made to believe, that the King - 
did not deſire that they ſhould take 
the  Oaths, or make any ſubmiſſion to 
Presbytery : And it is certain, that no 
publick ſignification of the King's mind 
was made to them; ſo they were eaſily impoſ- 
ed on by furmizes and whiſpers; upon this 
the diſtractions grew up afreſh. Many 
concluded there, as well as in England, that 
the King's heart led him {ſtill to court his 
Enemies, even after all the manifeſt reaſons 
he had to conclude, that the ſteps the 
made towards him were only feign'd ſub- 
miſſions, to gain ſuch a confidence, as 
might put it in their power to deliver 
him up. 155 8 
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; 3600. The Earl of Middletoun went over to 

1693 France, in the beginning of this Vear: And 
lit was believed, he was ſent by a great 
Toe Ez" body among us, with a Propoſition, which, 
dletun had he had the aſſurance to have made, 
went to and they the wiſdom to have accepted, 
Franc. might have much 'increaſed- our Factions 


ſhould offer. to reſign his Title in favour 
of his Son, and likewiſe to ſend him to 
be bred in Hngland, under the direction 
of a Parliament, till he ſhould be of Age: 
But I could never hear that he ventured 
on this advice. In another he ſucceeded 
better. When King Fames thought the 
Invaſion from Normandy, the former year, 
was ſo well laid, that he ſeemed not to 
apprehend: it could miſcarry, he: had pre- 
pared a Declaration, of which ſome Copies 
came over. He promiſed nothing in it, 
and pardoned no body by it. But he 
ſpoke in the ſtile of a Conquerour, who 
thought he was Maſter, and therefore 


as were conceived in general words, which 

might be afterwards expounded at pleaſure. 

This was much blamed, even by his own 

party, who thought that they themſelves 

| were not enough ſecured by ſo looſe a 

1 Declaration : ſo the Earl of Middletoun, upon 
-his going over, procured one of another 

ſtrain, which, as far as Words could go, 

6 gave all content: For he promiſed _ 
FR 5 thing 
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and Jealouſies. ' It was that King James 


would limit himſelf by no promiſes, but ſuch ' 
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thing, and pardoned all perſons. His Party . 
got Pi into their hands; I ſaw a copy of 1693 
it, an d they waited for a fit occaſion to 
abliſh it to the Nation.. | 
We were alſo at this time alarmed with The 
a Negotiation, that the Court of France 27 08 
was ſetting on Foot at Madrid: They offered fered o 
to reſtore to the Crown of Spain all that che Spa- 
had been taken from it, ſince the Peace - 
of Munſter ; on condition that the Duke of 
Anjou thould be declared the Heir of that 
Crown, in default of Iſſue by the King, 
The Grandees of Spain, who are bred up to 
a diſregard and contempt of all the World 
beſides themſelves, were inclinable to en- 
tertain this propoſition ; tho' they ſaw that 
by ſo doing, they muſt loſe the Houſe of 
y the Elector of Bavaria, and ma - 
ny of their other Allies. But the King 
himſelf, weak as he was, ſtood firm and ' 
intractable; and ſeemed to be as much 
ſet on watching their conduct, as a man 
of his low genius could poſſibly be. He 
reſolved to adhere to the Alliance, and 
to carry on the War; tho* he could do little 
more than barely reſolve on it. The Spa- 
niards thought of nothing, but their In- 
trigues at Madrid; And for the manage- 
ment of the War, and all their affairs, they 
left the care of that to their Stars, and to 
their Allies. | 
The King came over to England in No- The 
vemher; He ſaw the neceſlity of changing Duke of 
both his Meaſures and his Miniſters ; He % 
3 L EX» 


% 
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1093. expreſſed his diſlike of the whole condud ha 

1 . at Sea; and named Ruſſe} for the Com- th; 
Þ D mand of the Fleet next Fear: He diſmiſſed co 

e the Karl of Nottingham, and would imme- bu 
$Secrera- diately have On Earl of Shreqws- to 

mof hury again into the Miniſtry: But when that Pa 

4 | a Lord came. to him, he thought the King's ag 
„ inclinations were ſtill the ſame, that they In 

os had been for ſome Years, and that the turn Ce 
which he was now making, was not from Ci 

choice, but force; So that went off, and thi 

the Earl of Shrewsbury went into the coun- de 

try. Yet the King ſoon after ſent for him, We 

_e and gave him ſuch aſſurances, that he Cc 
n F- was again made Secretary of State, to the ch 
| general ſatisfaction of the Whigs. But the ny 

Wn | perfon, that had 'the King's' confidence to the 
a the 3 degree, was the Earl of Sun- ha 
. derland, who by his long experience and ex 

*- his knouledge of men and things, had gai- Ve! 

| ned an aſcendant over him, and had more W 
5 credit with him, than any Engliſoman in 

ever had. He had brought the Rin to ke 

this change of Councils, by the proſpect tec 

4 he gave him of the ill condition his af- = 

| fairs were in, if he did not entirely both On 

' truſt and ſatisfy thoſe, who, in the preſent 00 

=_ + conjuncture, were the only party, that both a | 

= could and would ſupport him. It was ſaid, All 

8 that the true ſecret of this change of Int 

| | - meaſures was, that the Tories .ſignified to tey 

= the King plainly, that they could carry anc 

4 on the War no longer, and that therefore he 0 

3 | ' U 


mult accept of ſuch a Peace, as _—— 
4 4 * 5 f a 
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had. This was the, moſt pernicious thing OY 
that could be thought op, and the moſt . 
contrary to the King's notions and deſigns 
but they N politive, he was forced 

to change hands, and to turn to the other , 
Party; o the Whigs were now in favour 
again, and every thing was done that was 
like to put them in good humour. The 


Commiſſion of the Lieutenancy for the 


City of London, on which they had ſet 
their hearts, much more perhaps than it 
deſerved, was ſo altered, that the Whigs 
were the ſuperior number; and all other 


Commiſſions over England were much 


changed. They were alſo brought into ma- 
ny places of Truſt and Profit; So that 


the ing put his affairs chiefly into their 


hands: Yet. ſo, that no Tory, who had 
expreſſed zeal or affection for the Go- 
vernment, was turned out. Upon this, the 
Whigs expreſt new zeal, and confidence 
in the King. All the Money that was as- 
ked, for the next Year's expence, was gran- 


v 


ted very readily. ... 


* 


„Among other Funds that were created,  _ 

One was for conſtituting a Bank, which et. 

occaſioned great debates. Some thought 

a Bank would grow to be'a Monopoly. 

All the Money of England would come 

into their hands; And they would in a 

tew years become the Maſters of the ſtock 

and wealth. of the Nation. Others ar- 

gued for it, That the credit it would have, 

muſt increaſe Trade and the — 
5 We. 
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ez. of Money, at leaſt in Bank Notes. |: 
1 as viſible, chat all che Enemies of the Go. 


vernment ſet themſelves againſt it, witk 
N Rich's bedtmwetes of 26M, -ebigt this alone 
convinced all people, that they ſaw the 
| 13a ſtrength that our affairs would receive 
5 from it. I had heard the Dutch often reo. 
| kon up the great advantages they had from 
their Banks; And they concluded that, as 
long as England continued jealous of the 


1 FE Government, a Bak EEG oy n 
—_ 7 among us, nor gain credit enough to ſup- 
= / por: itſelf: And upon that . judged that 
1 the „ in Trade maſt ſtill he on 


their fide. This, with all the other remote 
Funds that were created, had another 
good effect: It engaged all thoſe, who 
were concerned in them, to be, upon the 
account of their own intereſt, zealous for 
maintaining the Governement; fince it was 
nauot to be doubted, but that a Revolution 
would have ſwept all thefe away. The 
advantages that the King, and all concerned 

in Tallies, had from the Bank, were foot 

fo ſenfibly felt, that all people faw into 

the ſecret reaſons, that made the Enemies of 

the Conſtitution ſet themſelves with fo 
much earneſtnefs againft it. 
Thecon- The enquiry into the conduct at Sea, par- 


#1 dutof ticularly, with relation to the Smirna Fleet, 
 exanj. took up much time, and held long: Great 
ned. exceptions were taken to the many delays; 
| by which it ſeemed a train was laid, 
| that they ſhould not get our of our 9 
/ : | | ti 
ol 
\ 


. 


— 


5 


ill the French were ready to lie in their 
way, and intercept them: Our want of 
Intelligence was much complained of: 


The Inſtructions that the Admirals, who 
commanded the Fleet, had received from 


the Cabinet Council, were 5 ill given, 
and yet worſe executed; Their Orders 
ſeem' d weakly drawn, ambiguous, and de- 
fective: Nor 3 any zeal in 
doing more, thatr' ſtrictly to obey ſuch 


: They had -very cautiouſly kept 
a 


within them, and had been very careful never 
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1093. 


to Exceed them in a tittle. They had 


uſed no diligence to get certain information, 


concerning the French F _ whether it 
j 


was ſtill in Breſt; or had fa 


ed out; But 


in that important matter, they had truſted 


we and uncertain reports too eaſily * 


or had they failed far enough with Rook, 


to ſee him paſt danger. To all this their 
anſwer was, thatthey had obſerved their Or- 


ders; They had reafon to think, the French 
were ſtill in Breſt; that therefore it was 


not ſafe to ſail too far from the Coaſt of 
England, when they had (as they under- 


ſtood) ground to believe, that they had 


left behind them a great Naval force, which 


might make an impreſſion on our Coaft, 


when they were at too great a diftance 
from it. The getting certain Intelligence 


from Breſt, was repreſented as impracticable. 
They had many ſpecious things to ſay in 


their own defence, and many friends to 
ſupport them; For it was now the buſineſs 


of 


— 
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7 1693+ ;uſtifie that conduct. In . concluſion, there 
— was not ground ſufficient to condemn. the 


by 
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35 ſtructions: So a Vote paſſed in their 
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and ſucceſs : All ended well, tho” a little too 
late; for the Seſſion was not finiſhed before 
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Months in England, and was treated with 


1 co. than before; The Earls of Rocheſter and Mei- 
vern- kingbam did it in the Houſe of Lords, with 


fenc 
1 particularly that Equity, which appeared 


fore they took all occaſions, that gave 


was quite otherwiſe with us, and that 
- _ under-all our taxes and loſſes, there was 
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05 tion, could not hear all this without ſome 
indignation. 8 ö The 
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of one party to accuſe, and of another to 


Admirals; ſince they had followed their In. 


favour. The reſt of the buſineſs of the 
Seſſion was managed both with dexterity 


5 the end of April. Prince Lewis of Baden 
| came this Winter to concert meaſures, | 
with the King: He ſtayed . above two 


very ſingular reſpects, and at agreatexpence, 


1694. The Tories began in this Seſſion, to ob- 
—ſtruct the King's Meaſures more openly. 


8 wan a, peculiar edge and violence: They ſaw. 
if ©. ce, © how great a-Teputation, the fair Admini- 
i: ſtration of Juſtice by the Judges, and more 


in the whole proceedings of the Court 
of Chancery, gave the Government; there- 


* them any handle to reflect on theſe. We 
had many ſad declamations, ſetting forth 
Ti the Miſery. the Nation was under, in ſo tra- 
ga  _ gical a ſtrain, that thoſe who thought it 


a a viſible encreaſe of the Wealth of the Na- 


2 


{> 


care in examining thoſe whom they Qrdai» 
ned, and in looking into the behaviour 
of their Clergy, than had been formerly 
ractiſed: But they were faithful to t 
8 ment, and zealous for it; They were 


gentle to the Diſſenters, and did not rail 


Fun nor ſeem uneaſy at the Toleration. 


This was thought ſuch a heinous matter, 
that all their other diligence was deſpiſed; 
And they were repreſented ' as men, who 
deſigned to undermine the Church, and 
Bt 5 SWEET ͤ ̃ omits: 0-5 
Of chis, I will give one Inſtance; The ,,..., 
matter was of great importance; and it concer- 
occaſioned great and long Debates in this, nina Pi- 


and in the former Seſſion of Parliament: 


It related to the Duke of Norfolk, ' who 
had proved his Wife guilty of Adultery, 
and did move for an Act of Parliament, 
diſſolving his Marriage, and allowing him 
to marry again. In the later Ages of Popery, 
when Triage was rekoned among the 
Sacraments, an opinion grew to be received, 
os Fg we 51 not pon: the ene 
and that it could only entitle to a ſepara- 
Part II. * * a tion, 


1 
* 
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i080 tion, but not ſuch a diſſolution of the Mar: 


| . 
| 


— riage,” as gave the party, that was injured, a 


%.. 


rieda ſecond time; But he found it neceſſaty 

| to move for an Act of Parliament, to 
. . confirm: this ſubſequent Marriage: In the 

* Reformation of the Eceleſiaſtical Laws, 
that was prepared by Cranmer and others, 

in King Edward's time, a Rule was laid down, 

Allowing of à ſecond Marriage, upon a 

Divorce for Adultery. This matter had 

lain aſleep above an hundred years, till 

the preſent Duke of Rutland, then Lord 

Roos, moved for the like liberty. At that 

time a ſceptical and libertine ſpirit prevailed, 

ſo that ſome began to treat MArraKe, only 

as à Civil Contract, in which the Parlia- 

ment was at full liberty, to make what 

Las they pleaſed; And moſt. of King Char- 

lers Courtier's applauded this, hoping by 

| this doctrine, that the King might be di- 
. vorced from the Queen. The greater part 
5 of the Biſhops, apprehending the conſe- 
gquence that Lord Roos's Act might have, 

g oppoſed every ſtep that was made in its tho 
many of them were perſuaded, that in the 

caſe of Adultery, when it was fully pro- 

ved, a ſecond arriage might be 2 
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In the Duke of Norfolk's cafe, as the Lady 
was a Papiſt, and a buſy Jacobite, ſo à 


voured the Jacobites, and thoſe who were 


her concern with a zeal that did themſelv 


little honour. Their number was ſuch), 


that no progreſs could be made in he 
Bil, though the proofs wefe but too 
full, and too plain. But the main queſtion 
was, whether, ſuppoſing the matter fully 
proved, the Duke of Norfolk fhould be 
allowed a ſecond Marriage: The Biſhops 
were deſired to deliver their opinions, 
with their reaſons. All *thoſe, who had 
been made during the preſent Reign, were 
of opinion, that a ſecond Marriage in that 
caſe was lawful, and conformable,” both 

to the Words of the Goſpel, and to- the 

Doctrine of the Primitive Church ; and 
that the contrary opinion was ſtarted ' in 
the late and dark Ages: But all the Bi- 

ſhops, that had been made by the two 

former Kings, were of another opinion; 


{ 154 
reat Party appeared for her. All. that 5 


7 7 * : 


tho ſome of them could not well tell why 7 


they were ſo: Here was a colour for 
men, who looked at things any 2 


to obſerve that there was à difference of 
opinion, between the laſt made Biſhops; 
and thoſe of an elder ſtanding: from 
which they inferred, that we were A 


— 


from the received Doctrine of dur Church? 


and upon that topick; the Earł of Noche | 
was 


| charged” us very vehemently. The 


thought engaged in lewd practices, eſpouſcd 


* 7 ©. 
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ras: let fall at this time; Nor was the 
Diſpute kept up, for no Books were writ 
"Mg eg 1 05 of either ſide. 
King went beyond Sea in May; Ang 
12 . Na was opened ſoon after: 
Armies of both ſides came very near 


one another: The King commanded that | 4 
the Confederates, as the Dau chin did Bj 

the French; They lay rac ny, Bruſſels | 
d Liege; Andi was given out, that the ey 1 
intended to 2 3h Maſtricht. The King po 
moved dia amur, that he Mow al 
- Either cut off "the ir proviſions, or force * 
them to ht; But they were reſolved oe 


EY manner; bath of them moving, and 


to avoid à Battle: 80 they retired likewiſe, 
4 0 0 Campaign paſt over in the ordi- 6di 


one another. The King ſent 11 
2 a great Detachmone to break into the © French T 


ntrey FA Pant Eſpieres: But tho' the 5 


H Go. he ſent had mage a great weave, © 


the French knew any thing of 


4 
heir + march, 3 they ſent 1 their 11 
Cavalry wit y Þ bat, and in ſo con- Wo 
K * ach, die the wane 1 20 

efore the e King 


þ 900 . 9 reach it; whereby th hey BY: 4 
er 


ned their point, tho” their r n 
much. This. deſign failin ng; the ing ſent | 

 Jorner Body towards ; who. took it 
ID a few days. It was become more ne- 
to do this, for the covering of Liege, 
. ir Bop much broken rn faction; 
op was dead, and there was — 
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great diviſion in the Chapter: 2 Some were 
r the Elector of Cologne, and others were 
for the Elector 7 Re) n 
that for the Elector of ras the ſtron: 


er party, and the Courx f deed _ 
0 . Tences, aloe hy 


now ſo far made up, that 5 ulls for 1 5 5 


their 1 be The ditfer 
that Court, and that öf N 


Biſhops, whom the King ou. corny 4 


the vacant Sees, as 0 granted 
ſubmiſſion of all thoſe; who, 5 be been 88 


cerned in the Articles of 1652. Let 
all that ion, © re | clinarions 


. 1 Court of R ome lay ftill 


ds | 
nfederatez: The Alfiatice Tat France - 


was in with the Turk, was a thing of a 
3 found at Rome. "The at d 


cl ws 7 0 Cotes 25 EE 
a E an e | 
cy 0 keeping up vaſt Armies, 4.6 did 
nothing elfe; bee r ſome he advait- 
tageoully: TORRE; th oy. of. Enemy, 
withour any Action. e 

On the Rhine, thin 


rf HA 


robe. 


As 


\ in the. bade 


ſua manner; 5 only a the's eh Of ihe Cam Rhine. 


aign, ' the Prince of Fen aſſed the 


be and 'raifed great "Conti u ions in 
Alſace, which the French ſuffered him to 


do, rather than hazard a Battle. Thers 
was nothing” of an importance done on 
either fide in Piedmont; Only there ap- 
peared to be ſome ſecret hats ement be. 
cen the Court of * d that of Ti 


$+ 
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ein, in order to, a. (Peace :/It,, was chiefly 
At. N Ne, but. was a the 5 | 


5 0 obj 
15 ſucceſs 


d, Shatn, 
k ever: 1 7 MN ch tha 
85 them tg DR 5 
. e thems 
Gre 
cet 
0 I 1 IIs. long 
ſtop: 5 55 5 y contrary, Winds, 
bi. ke 8 they hall ce del 
. have 75 Wil In- 
dien of Catalonia; Bur bey relotyed not to 
10 15 42 790 EE it was brought back 


| if Ta 17555 e > Rule ; ale get Ante 
2 Joo hich Was now left 
| entirely 10 ig ie, it w s thought, tax 
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winter. This was an affair of that im- 1694. 
portance, that it was long and much de 
bated „ before it was reſolved on. It was 
thought a dangerous thing, to expoſe the 
beſt part of our Fleet, ſo much as it muſt or Fleer 
be, while it lay at ſo great a diſtance from lay at 
us, that Convoys of Stores and Proviſions . 
might eaſiy be intercepted: And indeed, 
the Ships were ſo low in their Provitions; 
when they came back to Cadiz (che Veſ. 5 
ſeis that were ordered to carry them, 
having been ſtopt four months in the 
Channel by centrary winds): that our Fleet — 
had not then above a fortnight's Victuals 4 
on board: Vet when the whole matterwas . | 
thoroughly ganvaſt, it was agreed, that | 1 
our Ships might both lie ſafe, and he well | 
careened at Cadix; Nor was the difference 
in the expence, between their lying there, 
0 and in our on Ports, conſiderable. By 
8 within the Mediterranean; ſo: that the 
85 Ocean and their Coaſts were left open to us. ol 
I. They were in effect ſhut up within Toulon; | 
(ar they, having no other Port in thoſe 
eas but that, reſolved not to venture abroad; 
ck So that now: we were Maſters of the Seas 
0 every where. Theſe. conſiderations, deter- 
"i mined the King to ſend «Orders! to Ruſſel, 
ar to lie all the Winter at Cadiz; which pro- 
it. duced very good effects. The Venetianr 
and the the Great Dube had not thought fit 
to on the King till then: A great Fleet 
he of Stores and — all oth- 
an | 524 OD 
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fe ro Cadiz: and ſome clean 

——— wore ſent out, in exchanige for others, 

| which were ordered home, 
But while we were very forcunate _ 


15 oa of our main Fleet? we ned ale the- like 
wn good ſuoceſs in an attempt that was made 


on Canmaret, a. ſmall neck of Land that lies 
in the mouth of the River of Breſt, and 


would have commanded that River, if we 


could have made bur ſelves Maſters Of it. 


N had formed the deſign of ſeizing 


on it; He had taken care to be well in- 
formed of every thing relating to it; 
60 Men ſeemed to be more than were 
neceſſary for taking and keeing it: The 
deſign, and the 'preparations for it, were 
kept 10 ſecret, rhat there was not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of the Project, til the hiri ng 
Tranſport: Ships diſcovered it. Apropo 
tion had been made of thisrwo years be- 
Fore to the Earl of Nottingbam; who 7 
mong other things, charged Ruſſel with 
that this had been laid before him, by 


men that came from thence, but that he 
Had n 1 Whether the French appre - 
the defigh from that motion, or 


hend 
whether it was now betrayed to them, by 
ſome of thoſe who were in the ſecret, 
know not: It is certain, that they had 
ſuch timely knowledge of i it, as put them 
on their guard. The Preparations were 
| 2 quite ready, nal the day that was ſet- 


tied; And, W 
* _ 


was PI they were 
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ftopt by a weſterly wind for ſome time: , 
80 that they eame thicher, '# month later. 
than was intended, They found the" place © 
was well fortified by tnany Batteries, that 
wete taiſed in different Lines uf on the 


Rocks, that lay bver the place of Deſcent: 


And great numbers were there ready to 
diſpute their landing. When out Ple 
came ſo near as to Te "WM this, the God 
of Officers were all againſt making the 
tempt; But Talmaſh had: ſet His heart ſo 


much upon it, . he could not be diver- | 


ted from it: — 1 15 1212 ö 


He fancied, tlie men ay, ſaw- were 60 Ic . 


e Rabble brought toget 
you tho? it appeared very evi idently, that 


there were regular bodies an among them, and 


that their numbers were double to his. 


He began 4 à landing of fix hundred 
men, ihe — himſelf at the head of them; 
ollow 


5 


the men wed Him with great courag 


er? 155 make a carried. 


But they were ſo expoſed to the E Eneres | 


Fire, and could do them ſo little harm, 


that it quickly 7 was needlefly 
, | 


throwing away lives of brave men, 
perſiſt ton 7 in ſo defperate an under- 


kling. 1 5 7 pate of thoſe who 


landed; were ed, or taken r 
And not above an Hundred of them came 

back. '\Talmaſb himſelf was ſhot in the 
' thigh, of which he died in a_few days 
and was much lamented; For he was 

brave and generous man and 4 good. 
* very te e animate aud enco 
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rior, Officiers and Soldiers; k But he was 

ch too apt to be diſcontented, and 
— 2 mutinous; ſo that upon the — 
he was one of thoſe dangerous men, 
. a capable of doing as much mis- 
good ſervice... 1 has - that Deſign 
miſcyrried, which, i ic bad been under 
taken 1 time, before the French were 


o well prepared to receive us, might have 


ſuc eded; And muſt have had great effects. 
— Gir Fern X me back to Plymouth; and 


CHOW - they. doch der the Land Forces aſhore, 
being well furniſhed with Bomb - veſſels and 
2 une, they were ordered to try 

They 10 be done on the French / Coaft. 

lay bulk before Dieppe, and burnt it 
900 entirely to the ground; They went 
vext to Habre de Grace, and de oyed 


. a,great; part of that Town: Dunkirk was 


#' 


the place of the greateſt Importance: 80 
that attempt was long purſued in ſeveral 
ways; But none of them ſucceeded. Theſe 
Bc bardings of the French Towns ſoon 
f 1 40 ES among, all that lived near 
Batteries were. every where 


— and the rm ople were brought out 
u 


to defend their Country; But they could 
do us no hurt, while our Bombs at 2 
mile's diſtance did great execution: The 
action ſeemed inhuman; But the French, 
who had bombarded Genoa, - without a 
0.5 Declaration af War, and who 

d ſo often put whole Countries under 


Milita * Feen even, after they had 
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paid: the Contributions, that had heen laid 1694. 
on them (for which they had pfotection 
given them) had no reaſon. to en of 
khis way of Farrying on the W Var, which 
5, themſelves. had firſt begun. 
15 he Campaign ended 2 7 where, to Affairs in 
e advantage of the Confederates, tho 7-4 
9 ſignal ſucceſſes had ha ppened to their 
Mev; And. 1 new ſcene. of 7 Sea 


on 


July, abe 775 tian os Eine 
Naſters of the Ille of Scio, the richeſt and 
the beſt peopled gf all the Illands in the 
Archipelago: .Lhoſe, of that "Iſland. had a 
1 re. liberty, left them, than any 
ubjects of the Ottoman Empire; and they 
flouriſhed, accordinsly, The, great. Trade 
of. Smirna, that lay 55 near them, made 
them the more N Ihe Vene- 
tians fortified. the for ort, but uſed” the Na- 
es. Fgr 3 t Turks. had done: And 
as, the Iſland had a greater number of 
People u 9 — it, ch than could ſubſiſt by the pro- 
ductions within themſelves, and the. urks 
Ae eg all Commerce wich them from 
from whence, they had. Ait i 
e could bot keep this Poſſek 
. unleſs they had carried off 9 reateſt 
My of che Sas of the the. Morea „ 
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. ths TTY of the Rrige 
tempt for recovering this Hand: Two Ae. 


. tions happened at Sea, within' ten days one 
of another; In the faſt of Which, the Ve. 
tian prerended they had got. 4 great Vie. 


tory : But their abandoning Scio, in a few 


after, 8 rhat t 2. did not find 


hold that Iffand, which 


1 
ob es Rom 15 keep à Fleet, at fuch a 


their other Dominions, and 


at à charge; which the keeping the Iſland 
could not F dallanee. The Turks ſent, 2 


The Pol 


f all the Proviſions; 


e been abandoned. There Was 


diſtraction in the Affaits 'of Poland: Roel 


Pane, 


; one 3 A0 they could 
never 2 far in the Preliminaries, 
as to be able by their forms to do any 
buſineſs.” In Tranſilvania, the Emperor ha, 
after a long Blockade, forced to ſi 


render; 89 that the Turtt had now no- 
cans, in thoſe parts, on the North of the 


be, but Teme/wier.” The Grand Vizio 
came, into Hungary with a great Army, 

while the Emperor had a'very ſmall one 
to oppoſe him. If the Turks had come 
on reſolutely , and if the weather had con- 


tinued good, it * have brought a fatal 
13 | reverſe 


Serge 
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reverſe on all the Impe rial affairs, and re- a | 

ned all that the Turks hed Iſt. But Ls. 

the Grand. Vizier lay till, while the en 

peror's. Army encreaſed, and ſuch rains fell, 

4 N could de done, The affairs 


were thus in | pay diſorder = OR 
NG 694 Seignior died ſoon. after gt of 9 
his Succeſſor in that Empire — N 
pas ſuch hopes o of Peace, t at they were 
| med for the preſent. 
At the end of the Cam paign, the Court wn, 
of France flattered their People 15 Ges for a 
of a ſpeedy. end of . ar: me Ne 
men of great 8 Way, * ro 4 
$42 what terms they could brag, the 
mpire or the States. to: But, Ke 
were yet far from offering conditions, 
pon 3 which a juſt or a ſafe Peace could be 
treated of. The - States ſent ſome, as far <6 
as to; Maſtricht, to ſee what Powers, thoſe 9 
— from France, had brought with them; 
before they would grant them the Pail: 
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Ps | rts, that they deſired : And when they 
\ * how mired theſe were, the 8 | 
a tion was. on, at an end; or rather, it | ; 
:1 ver When the French ſaw this, | 
5 vey dif — their having ſent any on | 
oy : h an errand; And pretended, that this | 
wa _ was only an artifice of the Confederates, to 1 
8 | keep one another and their people in heart. | 
7 by making em believe, that they had . = 
ne 3 only a ſmall remnant of the War be- | f 1 
= e them, ſince the French had Inſtruments, .42 


tal 
ſe e eee eee e ſollicit a NONE... 
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ame to Eugland in the be. 
e ; And the Parliament 
ned wich a calmer: face, than had 


he- Supplies that Were demanded, the 
total amounting to five' Millions, were all 
granted readily: An ill humour indeed ap- 
peared in ſome, who oppoſed che Funds, 


chat would moſt eafily and moſt certainly 


An Act 
for fre- 


quent 
Parlia- 


ments. 


— 


2 the edge that was given, upon this 
preteh ence; that ſuch T axes would grow to 
14 general Exciſe; und that the - more 


© money was raiſed, it would be the 


more eaſy to continue ſuch Duties to a lon: 
Ed's RA if not for ever: The truth was; 
ecret Enemies of the Government 0 
oſed ſuch Funds, as would be the hea- 
vieſt to the people, and would not fully an- 
ſwer what'they were eſtimated at; chat ſo 
the Nation might be uneaſy under that 
load,” and that a conſtant Deficienc might 
bring on ſuch a Debt, that the Govern- 
be could. _ diſcharge; bare mut ſink ut 
EX IC; - e 

With the Supply Bills; as ehe price or 
buficatty for them, the Bill for frequent Par- 
liaments went on; It enacted, that a new 
Parliament ſhould be called every third 
year, and that the preſent Parliament ſhould 
be diſſolved before the Firſt of Fanuary 
1695-6; And to this, the Royal Aſſent was 
given. It was received with great Joy, 
many fancying that all their other Laws 


aud Liberties were now the more 8 
nce 


8 d. in any Seſſion during this Reign: 


* * , ; 
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ſince” this was paſſed into a" Law, Time 1693. 


4 


muſt tell-what effects it wr whe- 
the 


ther it will put an end to the great Cor- 
ruption, with which Elections were for: 
merly managed, and to all thoſe other prac- 
tices that accompanied them. Men that in- 


| tended to ſell their own Votes within doors, 
_ no coſt to buy the Votes of others in 


ections: But now it was hoped we ſhould 
ſee a Golden Age, wherein the character 


ped, that our Conſtitution, in partieulet 
that part of it, which related to the Hoùſe 
of Commons, would again recover both its 


ſtrength and reputation; which was 'now 


very much ſunk; for Corruption was fo 
generally ſpread, that it was believed eve- 
ry thing was carried by that method. 


But I am now coming towards the fatal The 


_ of this Book. The Queen continued int. 


to ſet a ou Example to the whole ſbration. 


Nation, which ſhined in all the parts of it. 


She uſed” all poſſible methods for refor- 


ming whatever was amiſs: She took La- 


Fa 7 


des off from that'Tdlenefs, which not on- 
ly waſted their time, but expoſed, them to 
many temptations.” She engaged many both 


to read and to work; ſhe wrought many 


hours a day her ſelf, with her Ladies and 
her Maids of Honour Working about her, 
while one read to them all. The Female 


part of the Court had been, in the for- 


mer 
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* an open 

0 candid in AJ ſhe ſe 
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r o capacity 
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the King 's 82 
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great cauſe 
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'eutiercl 
was not 
„ ae S8 of 2 0 4 
Fiat 151 buſineſs, he 
77 5 ſion, that every minute ſeemed ˖0. 


er men She 2E 
er EH a 


we its 
ted ſo deep 
9 A Lf 
t principles a 
e el dein ya, 
eing natural 
— : wg 2d. with 
eerfulneſs; She conſider 
at was laid before her 
gave de due encourage · 
om of Speech: She remem- 
o exact obſerving ; at 
s{t relervedneſs, yet 
air and e 120 Was 
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: We | i th; reſigned 1 
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whoſe condition ſeemed to mark her out 1604. 


formation; was ſuch in all reſpects in her 


for the Will of Heaven, I preached his : | 
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as the Defender and Perfecter of our Re- 


publicx Adminiſtration, as well as in 
het private deportment, that ſhe. ſeemed 

well fitted for accompliſhing that work, for 
which we thought the was born: But we © 
ſoon ſawy this hopeful view blaſted, and 

den echectatlons diſappointed in the loss 
r / IH EM ORRraT: 
It was preceeded by that of Arch. Arch 3 
biſnop Tillotſon; who was taken ill of à ee _ 
dead Palſy in November 5-while he wWas in gu. „ 
the Chapel at V biteball, on a' Sunday, in death. | 
the Worſhip of God. He felt it coming 

on him but not thinking it decent to inter . 2 


. rut: the Divine Service, he neglected it 


too long; till it fell ſo heavily on him, that 8 | 

all remedics were ineffectual: and he died „ 
the fifth day after he was taken ill. His e 
diſtemper did ſo oppreſs him, and ſpe- 

king was fo. uneaſy to him, tho' it ap- 


| peared, 'by; figns and Other indications, 


that his Underftanding remained long clear, 

yet he was not able to expreſs himſelf, fo: 

as to edify others. He ſeemed ſtill ſe- A 
rene and calm; And in broken words he 

ſaid, he thanked God, he was quiet within, 

and had nothing then to do, but to wait 


Funeral Sermon, in which I gave a Cha: ö 
ater of him, Which was ſo ſeverely true q 
that I perllaps kept too much within | 
bounds, and ſaid Jeſs than he deſerved.But we 

Part. II. _ > had 


TE 
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( 
: 11694. had lived im ſuch friendſhip together, that it 1 
.. thought it was more decent, as it always livi 
is more ſafe, to err on that hand. He was thi! 
the man of the trueſt judgment, and beſt hay 
temper, I had ever known: He had a wel 
clear head, with a! moſt tender and com. ten 
paſſionate heart: He was a. faithful and ney 
| zealous:friend;:but a gentle and ſoon con- trin 
quered enemy: He was truly *and- ſeriouſly the 
religious, but without affectation, bigot- | ſtill 

1 try, or ſuperſtition; His notions of Mora- and 
lity were fine and ſublime; His thread of Sch! 
Reaſoning, Was eaſy, clear, and ſolid. He as | 

vas not only the beſt Preacher of the age, the 
: but ſeemed to have brought ' Preaching the 
| to perfection: His Sermons were fo in tl 
well heard and liked, and ſo much read, Reig 

| that all the Nation propoſed! him as a' Ack 
Pattern, and ſtudied to copy after him. from 
His parts remained with him clear and up t 

unclouded; But the perpetual Slanders, deal 
| and other ill uſage. he had been followed both 
2 with, for many years, moſt particularly proc 
| | ſince his advancement to that great Poſt, the 
gave him too much trouble, and too deep now. 
2 concern: It could neither provoke ſions 
2 \ j | him, nor fright” him from his duty 3 But | ſince 
| > it affected his mind ſo much, that this did 
| | was thought to have ſhortned his days. that 
San- Sancroft had died a year before, in the a tac 
crefi's ſame poor and deſpicable manner, in which mind 
a Death. he had lived for ſome years; He died in neve! 


a ſtate of Separation from the Church; WM will 1 
and yet he had not the courage to own BO 


: 1 
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it in any publick declaration: For neither oo 
living. nor dying, did he publiſn any O94. 


thing concerning it. His Death ought to 


? , ” 


have put an end to the Schiſm, that ſome - 


were endeavouring to raiſe; upon this pre- 
tence, that a Parliamentary Deprivation was 


neyer to be allowed, as contrary to the in- 


trinſicx Power of the Church; And therefore 


they looked on Sancroft as the Archbiſhop = 
ſtill, - and reckoned Tillotſon an Uſurper 5 


and all that joined with him were counted 
Schiſmaticks. They were willing to forget, 
as ſome of them did plainly condemn, - 
the Deprivations made in the progreſs: of 


the Reformation, more 3 thoſe 


in the firſt Parliament of Queen Eliſabeth's 
Reign, and the Deprivations made by the 


Act of Uniformity in the year 1662: But 


from thence, the. Controverſy was carried 
up to the Fourth Century; And a great 


deal of angry reading was brought out on 


both ſides, to juſtify, or to condemn thoſe 
proceedings. But arguments will never have 
the better of intereſt : and humour: Vet 
now, even according to their own preten- 
fions, the Schiſm ought to have ceaſed ;' 
ſince he, on whoſe account it was ſet up, 
did never aſſert his right; and therefore 
that might have been more juſtly conſtrued 
a tacit yielding it: But thoſe who have a 
mind to embroil Church or State, will 
never want a pretence, and no Arguments 


will beat them from it. 


Both King and Queen were much affected 
Fol 10 1 


with 


| 
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* 5. tes 


— eſt, manner, and not without tears. He 


—_——— 


\ Teniſn 


ſucce- 


with Tillotfon's, death: The Queen for 
many days ſpoke of him, in the tender- 


died ſo poor, that-if the King, had not for- 
given his Firſt Fruits, his debts could not 
have been all payed: So generous, and cha- 
ritable was he in a Polt , out of which 


Sancroft had raiſed a great Eſtate, which he 


left to his Family: But Tillotſon was rich in 
good works. His See was filled by Teniſon, 
Biſhop of. Lincoln. Many wiſhed that 
Stillingfleet might have ſucceeded, he being 
not only-fo eminently learned, but jud el 
a man in all reſpects fit for the Poſt. The 
Queen was inclined to him, ſhe ſpoke 


with -ſome earneſtneſs, oftner than once, 


to the, Duke of Srewsbury on that ſubject: 
She thought, he would fill that Poſt with 
great dignity. She alſo preſſed the King 
earneſtly for him: But as his ill health 


made him not. capable of the fatigue that 


belonged to this Province; So the. Whigs 
did generally apprehend, that both his 
notions and his: temper were too high; 
and all concurred to deſire Teni/on, who 
had a firmer. health, with a more active 
temper'; and was univerſally well liked, 


for having ſerved the Cure of St. Mar- 


ttn's, in the worlt time, with ſo much cou- 

rage and diſcretion; So that at this time 

he: had many Friends, and tio Enemies. 
The Small Pox raged this winter about 


London; Some thouſands dying of. them ; 


which gave us great apprelienſions, m_ 
„„ as V 


n 
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felation to the Queen; for ſhe had never , 
had them. 2 ee , 
In concluſion, fhe was taken ill, but 
the next day that ſeemed” to go off: I bad * 
the honour to be half an hour with her that sickne tg. 
day; And ſhe complained then of — 4 
The day following, ſhe went abroad; 
But her illneſs returned ſo heavily on her, 

that ſhe could diſguiſe it no longer. Se 

{hut her felf up long in her Cloſet that 
night, and burnt many Papers, and put the 
ref in order. After that, ſhe uſed ſome 
ſlight remedies, thinking it was only a 
tranſient indiſpoſition ; But it enereaſed upon 

her; And within two days after, the Small 
Pox appeared, and with very bad Symp- 
toms. I will not enter into another's Pro- 

vince, nor ſpeak of matters ſo much out 

of the way of my own Profeſſion: But 
the Phyſician's part was univerſally con- 

demned, and her death was imputed to 

the negligence or unskilfulneſs of Dr. Rat- 

ciffe. He was called for; and it appea- 


red, but too evidently, that his opinion 


was chiefly conſidered; and was moſt de- 
pended on. Other Phyſicians were after- 
wards. called; But not till it was too late. 
The King was ſtruck with this beyond ex- 
preſſion. He came, on the ſecond day of 
her illneſs, and paſſed the Bill for frequent 
Parliaments; which if he had not done that 
day, it is very probable he would never 
have paſſed it. The day after, he called me 


into his Cloſet, and gave a free vent to 


9 1 
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to tears; and cried out, that there was 


«. 
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a moſt tender paſſion: He burſt out in- 


no hope of the Queen; and that, from 


being the happieſt, he was now going 


to be the miſerableſt creature upon Earth. 
He ſaid, during the whole courſe of their 
: Marriage,” he had never known one ſingle 
fault in her; There was a worth in her, 


that no body knew beſides himſelf; tho 
he added, I might know as much of her 
as any other perſon did. Never was ſuch 


'a face of univerſal Sorrow ſeen in a Court, 


or in a Town, as at this time: All people 
men and women, young and old, could 


ſcarce refrain from Tears. On Chriſtmas 
day, the Small Pox ſunk ſo entirely, and 
-the Queen felt her ſelf ſo well upon it, 
that it was for a while concluded ſhe had 
the Meaſles, and that the danger was over. 
This hope was ill grounded, and of a ſhort 
continuance; For before night, all was 


-fadly.” changed: It appeared, that the 
Small Pox were now ſo ſunk, that there 


was no hope of raiſing them. The new 
Archbiſhop attended on her; He perfor- 


med all..devotions, and had much private 
_ difcourſe with her. When the deſperate 


condition ſhe was in, was evident beyond 
doubt, he told the King, he could not do 
his duty faithfully, unleſs he acquainted 


her with the danger ſhe was in: The 


King approved of it, and ſaid whatever 
effect it might have, he would not have 
her deceived in fa important a matter. And, 
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in- as the Archbiſhop was preparing the Queen, 694. : | 

Was with ſome addreſs, not to ſurpriſe her too . 

om much with ſuch tidings ; ſhe - preſently © 

th, nor diſorder upon it. She ſaid, ſhe thanked _ 

Veit God ſhe had always carried this in her 

'gle mind, that nothing was to be left to the 
ler, laſt hour 3 ſhe had nothing then to do, Tag 
ho but to look up to God, and ſubmit to his 4 
her Will. It went further indeed than ſub-: —_ . 'YF 
uch miſſion; for ſhe ſeemed to defire Death, | 
urt, rather than Life: And ſhe continued to 

ple the laſt minute of her life in that cam 

uld and reſigned ſtate. She had formerly wrote 


her mind, in many particulars, to the' ' © 
King: And ſhe gave order, to look care- 
fully for a {mall Scrutoir that ſhe made uſe 
of, and to deliver it to the King: And, 
having diſpatched that, ſhe avoided the gi- 
ving her ſelf or him the tenderneſs, which 
a final parting might have raiſed in them 
both. She was almoſt perpetually. in Pray- 
er: The, day before ſhe died, he receive _ 
ed the Sacrament; all the. Biſhops who 
were attending, being admitted to receive 
it with her. We were, God knows, a ſor- 
rowful Company; For we were loſing 
her, Who was our chief hope and glory on 
Earth. She followed the whole Office, re- 
peating it after the Archbiſhop: She appre- 
hended, not without ſome concern, that 
ſhe ſhould not be able to ſwallow. the Bread; 
yet it went down eaſily. When this was 
over, ſhe. compoſed her ſelf folemnly to : 
8 CRIB = oe © os | 
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1894. die: She ſſumbered ſometimes, but fad, 


have ſaid nothing, but that which I knew 


ten, that nothing did her good but Prayer. 
She tried once or twice to have ſaid 


to go through with it. She ordered the 


Ihe lay ſilent for ſome hours; And ſome 


Princeſs, and deſerved the beſt to be ſo, of 


ment of Figure or Rhetorick. The King's 
affliction for her Death Was as great qs it 


ble of: He went beyond all bounds in it. = 


king out into moſt violent Lamentations: 


* 
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ſhe was not refrethed by it; and ſaid of- 


= 


"114i, 


ſomewhat to the King, but was not able! 


19 —  — ' 
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Archbiſhop to be reading to her ſuck 
paſſages of Scripture, as might fix her At!“ 
tention, and raife her Devotion. Several. _ 
Cordials were given; but all was ineffectual. 


words that came from her, ſhewed her 
thoughts began to break. In concluſion, ſhe 
died on the 28th of December, about One 
in the Morning, in the Thirty third year 
of her Age, and in the Sixth of her Reign. 
She was the moſt univerſally Hamented 


ö 


any in our Age; or in our Hiſtory. I will 
5 more concerning her, in the waß 
of a Character: I have ſaid a great deal 
already in this work; And I wrote a Book, 
as an Effay on her Character, in Which I 
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to be ſtrictly true, without the enlarge- 


Was juſt; b It was greater than Y thoſe who . 
knew him beſt, thought his temper capa- 
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During her Sickneſs, he was in an Agony, 
that amazed us all, fainting often, and brea- 


if 
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When ſhe died, his Spirits ſunk ſo 1 
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that. there was 7 | 
that he was fol 


treaſon to a 

s following her. For ſome 
eeks after, he was ſo little Maſter of him- * , 
ſelf,” that he was not7capable of minding 


buſineſs, or of ſeeing Company. He tur- 
ned himſelf much ta. the meditations. of 
Religion, and to ſecret Prayer: The Arch- 
biſhop was often and long with him: 
He entred upon ſolemn and ſerious reſolu- 
tions of becoming, in all things, an exact, 
and an exemplary Chriſtian. And now 

I am come to the Period of this Book, 
with a very melancholy Proſpect; But 
God has ordered matters ſince, beyond all 4 
our EF Reed on hea” rant 
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BOOK VI. 


"a the | Li and xp of Ring 
Of ney: n an example, 
that was followed by the all 
whole Nation, of making fa; 
conſolatory and dutiful to 
Adreſſes to the King. The of 
dee WY ueen was buried with no 
Sog in the ordinary —0Þ Loy and with one plece 90 
1 Magnificence that could never happen in 
before; for both Houſes of Parliament wa 
went in Proceſſion before the Chariot, at 
| that carried her oo to Weſtminſter Abbey, ori 
HT \. A Where * 
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where places were prepared for bath Houſes, 


to ſit in form, white the Archbiſhop prea- 
ched the Funeral Sermon. This could ne- 
ver happen before, ſince the Sovereign's 


Death had always diſſolved our Parliaments. 
It is true, the Earl of, Rocheſter: tried, if 
he could have raiſed a doubt of the lega- 
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lity of this Parliament's continuance, ſince 


it was ſummoned by King [William and 


that ran in her name, ſeemed. to die with 
her. This would have had fatal conſe- 


ee „ if in that ſeaſon of the year, all 
t 


things muſt have ſtood ſtill, till a new Par- 


lament could have been brought together: 
But the Act, that put the Adminiſtration 
entirely in the King, tho' the Queen had 
a ſhare in the dignity of Sovereign, made 
this cavil appear to be ſo ill · grounded, 
— body ſeconded ſo dangerous a ſug- 

n.. N $4] 1 


Queen Mary ; So upon her death, the writ, 


_— 


The Parliament went on with the bu- The in 
ſineſs of the Nation; In which the Earl of fac of 
Rocbeſter, and that Party; artfully. ſtudied; be Coin. 


all that was poſſible, to embroil; our af- 


fairs: The ſtate of our Coin gave then 
too great a handle for it. We had two ſorts 
of Coin , the one was milled,, and could 
not be practiſed on: But the other was 


dot ſo, and was ſubject to elipping; And 


in a courſe of ſome years, the old money 
was every year ſo much diminiſhed} that it 
at laſt grew to be leſs than the half of the 
original value. Thoſe Who drove this 

5 „„ | FO art oe] trade, 
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| $665; trade? were as much enriched, as the Na. 
7; - „ KH ſuffered by it. When it came to be 


general obſerved, che King was adviſed | 
to iſſue out a Proclamation”, that no me- 


© ney ſhould paſs for the future; by che tale, 


| but by the weight „ Which would put a 


preſent end to clipping. But Semour, being 
then in the Treaſury, oppoſed this; He 


the mean while, the badneſs of money 


quickned the circulation, while every 
one ſtudied to put out of his hands all 


5 0 the bad money; And this would make 
all people the readier to bring their caſf 
into the Exchequer; And ſo a Loan 
was more eaſily made. The badneſs of 

the money began now to grow very vi- 
fible: It Was plain, that no remedy could 
be provided for it, but by recoining all 

the Specie of England; And that could 
not be ſet about, in the end of a Seſſion. 


The Faris of Nocheſter and Nottingban 


repreſented this very tragically in the 
Houſe” of Lords, where it was not poſ- 


ſible to give the proper remedy; It 


produced only an Ack, with ſtricter 
clauſes and ſeverer penalties 455 Clip- 


5 pers. This had no other effect, but that 


it alarmed the Nation, and ſunk the 
value of our money in the Exchange; 


Guineas, which were equal in value to 
2 twenty one Shillings and Six - pence in 


Silver, 


a adviſed the King to ldok on, and let that 
matter have its courſe; the Parliament 5 
would in due time take care of it: But in 


— 


ſay, thirty Shillings ſunk to twenty one Shil- 1993 
lings and Six-pence. This publick diſgrace, — 
put on our Coin, when the evil was nat cu- 


long purſued, and, in concluſion, carried by 


— 
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Silver, roſe to thirty Shillings; that is to 


* 


red, was in effect a great point carried, by 
which there was an opportunity given to 
fink the credit of the Government, and 


of- the publick Funds; And it brought a 


diſcount of above 40l. per Cent. upon 


Another Bill was ſet on foot, which was 1 
1 
concer- 


the Tories: It was concerning Trials ning Tri- 


for Treaſon; And the deſign of it ſeemed als fore 


to be, to make men as ſafe in all treaſo- Tia. 


nable Conſpiracies and practices, as was pos- 


ible : Two Witneſſes were to concur to 
prove the ſame Fact, at the ſame time: 


Council in matters of Fact, and Witneſſes 


upon Oath, were by it allowed to the Pri- 
ſoners; They were to have a Copy of the 
Indictment, and the Pannel in due time. All 
theſe things were in themſelves juſt and 
reafonable :. And if they had been moved 

by other men, and at another time, they 
would have met with little oppoſition. 


They were chiefly ſet on by Finch, the Earl 
of Nottingbam's Brother, who had been con- 


cerned in the hard proſecutions for Trea- 


ſons in the end of King Charles's Reign, and 


had then carried, all Prerogative points 
very far; but was during this Reign, in 
2 conſtant. e to every thing, that 


was propoſed for the King's Service: Ho 
7 | l | . a 
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had a copious: way of ſpeaking, with an 
bs of Beauty and Eloquence to 


— gar Hearers: But there was a ſuper. 


2 in moſt of his- harangues, that 


made them ſeem tedious to better Jud at 


His Rhetorick was all vicious, and his 


ſoning was too ſubtle. The gecaſion Go 0 
for this Bill, leads: me to give an account 


of ſome Trials for Treaſon, during the laſt 


harveſt, which, for the relation they have 


e this-marter, . ave reſeryed for this 
p n, *who! was bold. "ang 
poor, 3 of a mean underſtanding, had 
= often employed to carry Letters and 


Meſſages go; between Ireland and England, 


when King James was there. He was once 
taken up on ſuſpicion, but he was faithful 
to his Party, and would diſcover nothing; 
So he continued after that to be truſted 
by them. But, being kept very poor, he 
3 weary of his low eſtate, and thought 
aining the rewards of a diſcovery. 

ell into che hands: Gf one 15 V an 
1595 Prieſt, who had not only changed his 
Religion, but had married in King Fames's 


time. IJaff came into the ſervice of the 


preſent Government, and had a ſmall pen- 


ow He was long. in purſuit of a diſco- 


very of the impoſture in the birth of the 
Prince of Vales, and was engaged with 
more ſucceſs in diſcovering the concealed 
Eſtates of the Prieſts, and the Religious 
Orders, in * ſome 8 ade 
— 94 ; | ma e. 
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the ſincerity of the man, atleaſt in his op po- 

ſition to thoſe, whom he had forſaken, 

and whom he was provoking in ſo ſenſi- 

ble a manner. All this I mention, the more 
ticularly, to ſhew how little: that ſort 

of men is to be depended on. He poſſeſſed 


thoſe, to whom his other diſcoveries; _ 
un, 


bim acceſs, of the importance of this 


who was then come from St. Germains, 
and who could make great diſcoveries: So 


Lunt was examined by the Miniſters of 
State; And he gave them an account of 
ſome diſcourſes and defigns againſt the 
king, and of an Inſurrection, that was to 
have broke out in the year 16 , when 
King Fames was deſigning to come over 
from Normandy; for, he ſaid, he had car- 
ried at that time Commiſſions to the chief 
men of the party, both in Lancaſhire and 
Cheſhire. A Carrier had been employed 
to carry down great quantities of Arms to 
them: One of the Cheſts, in which they 
were op up, had 'broke in the car- 
riage, ſo the Carrier ſaw. what was in them; 
And he depoſed, he had carried many of 
the ſame weight and ſize : The perſons 
concerned, finding the Carrier was true & 
ſecret, continued to employ him in that 
ſort of carriage for a great while. Lunt's 
ſtory ſeemed probable and coherent-in all 
Its circumſtances : So orders. were ſent to 
ſeize on ſome perſons, and to ſearch houſes _ 
for Arms. In one houſe they * 
= | "4 rms 
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20895. Arms for a Troop of Horſe, built up within 
HW walls; very dexterouſſy. Taff was all this 
SE While very zealous in ſupporting: Lunt's 
| "0 credit, and in aſſiſting him in his diſcoveries, 
A ſolemn Trial of the Priſoners was orde- 
Ts red in Eancaſbirs.. When the ſet time 
1 drew near, Iaff ſent them word, that, if he 
t , hould be well paid for it, he would brin 
= _ -. ,-_ warm:alt offs: n eaſily imagined 
3 | that they ſtuck at nothing for ſuch a a 
ſerrice. Hie had got out of Lunt all his 
5 . depoſitions, which he diſcloſed to them; 
1 S800 dthey had the advantage of being well 
pPrepared to meet, and overthrow his evi- 
dence in many circumſtances: And at the 
Trial, Taff turned againſt him, and wit. 


neſſed many things againſt Lunt, that 
ſhock his credit. There was another Wit- 
© neſs. that ſupported Lunt's evidence; but 
he was ſo profligate a. man, that great and 
juſt objections lay againſt giving him any 
credit; But the Carriers evidence was 
not: ſhaken. Lunt; in the Trial, had named 
two Gentlemen wrong, miſtaking the 
one for the other: But he quickly cor- 
rected his miſtake; he had ſeen them but 
once, and they were botli together; So 
He might miſtake their names; But he was 
, - _ Jure theſe were the two perſons, with 
| whom he had thoſe treaſonable Negotia- 
tions. Taff had engaged him in company in 
London, to whom he had talked very idly, 
like a man who reſolved to make a for- 
tune by ſwearing: And it ſeemed , by 
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what. he faid, that he had many diſcoveries 10 


yet in reſerve, which he intended to ſpread 2. 


among many, till he ſhould grow rich 


and conſiderable by it: This was ſworn 


againſt him. By all theſe things, his Evis 


given to him. Four of the ;Judges'werg ' 


' ſent down to try the Priſoners at Mancbe- 


ſter, and at Cheſter ; where th | f managed . 
matters with an impartial exactneſs : Any 


| leaning that appeared, was in favour of 


the Priſoners, according to a Characte. 
riſtick, * that Judges had always pretended 


to, but had not l of late deſerved ſo well; 


as upon this. occaſion, of being Council 
for the Priſoner, The svuvidence, that 
was brought-againſt Lunt, was afterwards 
found to be falſe; But it lobked then 
with ſo good an appearance, that both 
the King's Council and the Judges were ſa- 
tisſied with it; And ſo, without calling for 
the reſt of the Evidence, the matter was 
Jet fall: And when the judges gave the 


Charge to the jury, it was in favour of 


the Priſoners, ſo that they were acquitted; 
And the reſt of thoſe, who were ordered 


to be tried after them, were all diſcharged 


* 


without Trial, 7FFF (. 
The whole Party triumphed upon this, 


ws a Victory; and complained both of thg 


Miniſters ' of State, and of the Judges, 
The matter was examined into, by both 
Houſes of Parliament; and it evidently ap- 


IL © 


peared, that the proceeding had been, not 
8 only 
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only exactly according to Law, but that 
all reaſonable: favour had been ſhewed the 
Priſoners: 80 that both Houſes were fully 
fatisfied : Only the Earls of Rocheſter and 


Nottingham hung on the matter Jong, and 
with great eagerneſs; and in concluſion, 


ory. gainſt the Vote, by which the 
ords juſtiſied theſe proceedings. This 
Examination was brought on with much 
noiſe, - to give the more ſtrength to the 
Bill of Tréaſons: But the progreſs of the 
examination turned ſo much againſt them, 
who had made this uſe of it, that it ap- 


peared there was no juſt occaſion, given 


y that Trial, to alter the Law. Yet; the 


Commons paſſed the Bill: But the Lords 


infiſted on a clauſe, that all the Peers 
fhould' be ſummoned to the Trial of a Peer, 


that was charged with High Treaſon: 


The Commons would not agree to that; 
And ſo the Bill was dropt for this time. 
By the late Trial, it had manifeſtly ap- 
peared, how little the Crown gained b 
one thing, which yet was thought an ad- 
vantage; that the Witneſſes for the Pri- 
ſoner were not upon oath: Many things 


were upon this oecaſion witneſſed in favour. 


of the Priſoners, which were afterwards 
found to be notoriouſly falſe; And it is 


certain, that the terror of an Oath is a great 
_ reſtraint, and many, whom an Oath might 


over-awe,' would more freely allow them- 


ſelves the liberty of lying, in behalf of 2 


Priſoner, to fave his life. | 


their own pay was in arrear: But it app 


of King WILLIAM III. 7 
When this deſign failed, another was ſet 1695, 


up againſt the | Bank, which began to have RY uf 
a flouriſhing. credit, and had ſupplied =_ 


om- 


% 


King ſo regularly with money, and that ,jjnwor 


ypon ſuch reaſonable terms, that thoſe wha. theBank. | 
intended to make matters go heavily, tri- 
ed what could be done to ſhake the credit 


of the Bank. But this attempt was re- 
jected in both Houſes dae e 40 
Eredit 


was very evident, that pyblick :C 

would fign x. Vee, if what was eſtabliſhed 

in one Seſſion of Parliament, might be 
fallen upon, and ſhaken in another 
Towards the end of the Seſſion, com- Enqui- 
plaints were made of ſome Military men, camer 
who did not pay their Quarters, pretending practices. 


* 


ring, that they had been payed; and the 
matter being further examined into, it 
was found, that the ſuperior Officers had 


| Cheated the Subalterns, which excuſed their 


nat paying their Quarters. Upon this, the L 
enquiry*was carried further; And ſuch dis- 


| coveries were made, that ſome Officers 


were broke upon it, while others prevented 
complaints, by ſatisfying thoſe, whom they 
had oppreſſed. It was found out, that 
the Secretary of the Treaſury had taken 
two hundred Guineas, for procuring the 


Arrears due to a Regiment, to be payed; 


whereupon, he was ſent to the Tower, 


and turned out of his place. Many were 


the more ſharpned againſt him, becauſe 


it was believed that bes as well as Trevor 


2 the 
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the Speaker, were deeply concerned in | 

_ 3695. e the Members of the Houſe of 
Commons. He had held his place both in 
King Charles and King \Fames's time: And 
the ſhare he had in the ſecret diſtribution 
of money, had made him a neceſſary man 

for thoſe methods. 

But the Houſe, being on this ſcent, car: 
ried the matter ſtil] further; In the for: 


* 


85 mer Seſſſon of Parliament, an Act had paſſed, 
creating a Fund for the repayment of the 
vs Debt owing to the Orphans, by the Cham- 


ber of London; And the Chamber had 

made Trevor” a Preſent of a thouſand Gui- 

neas, for the Service he did them in that 

matter: This was entred in their Books; 

So that full proof was made of it. It was 

indeed believed, that a much greater Pre. 

ſent had been made him in behalf of the 

— oj may : But no proof of that appeared; 

0 Whereas, what had been taken in ſo pub- 

ck a manner could not be hid. This was 

objected to Trevor as Corruption, and a 

Breach of Truſt; And upon it, he was ex- 

pelled the Houſe; And Mr. Paul Foley was 

choſen Speaker in his room; who had got 

5 5 credit by his Integrity, and his con- 
ſtant complaining of the Adminiſtration. 

| Ardinco . One dilcovery made way for another 

che pre- It was found, that in the Books of the Eaſt 

ſens Andia Company, there were Entries made 

che Fe. of great Sums given, for fecret Service 

" India done the Company, that amounted to 

1 170000 Pounds; And it was generally . 

any. | : lie- 
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lieved, that the 8 part of it had gone 
among the Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons; For the two preceeding Winters, 
there had been attempts, eagerly purſued 
by ſome, for breaking the n and 
either * a free Trade to the In- 
dies, or at leaſt, erecting a new Company: 
But it was obſerved, that ſome of the 
hotteſt ſticklers againſt the Company, did 
inſenſibly, not only fall off from that heat, 
but turned to ſerve the Company, as much 
as they had at firſt endeavoured to deſtroy 
it. Seimour was among the chief of theſe : 


And it was ſaid, that he had 12000 Pounds 


of thtir money, under the colour of a 
Bargain for their Salt-petre. Great pains 
and art was uſed to ſtifle this Enquiry ; 
But curioſity, envy, and ill- nature, as well 
as vertue, will on ſuch occaſions always 
pres to ſet on enquiries. Thoſe who 
ave had nothing, deſire to know. who 
have had ſomething, while the guilty per- 
ſons dare not ſhew too great a concern in 
oppoling diſcaveries, Sir Thomas Cook, a 
rich Merchant, who was Governour of 


the Company, was examined concerning 


that great Sum given for Secret Service; But 
he refuſed to anſwer. So a ſevere Bill 
was brought in againſt him, in caſe he 
ſhould not, by a prefixed day, confeſs how 


1695. 


— ———_—_—_—_—— 


. 


all that money had been diſpoſed of, When 


the Bill was ſent up to the Lords, and was 
like to paſs, he came in, and offered to 


naks f er, e might" by 
9 


in · 
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me that he in 


their Eſtates, real or perſonal. 
. were proceedings of an extraordinary na- 
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indem for all that he had done, or 
| ght ſay in that matter. The 
Enetnies of the —_——_— for great dis 
coveries,” that ſhould diſgrace both the 
Miniſters and the Favourites; But it ap- 
feared, that, whereas both 8 Char 

and King Fames had obliged the. Company, 
to make them a yearly preſent of 10000 
Pounds, that the King had received this 


but _—— and that, tho* the Company of. 
r 


Fered a Preſent of 50000 Pounds, if the 
King would grant them 'a new Charter, 


and conſent to an Act of Parliament con- 


firming it, the King had refuſed to hearken 
To Ve. There were indeed preſumptions, 
that the Marquiſs of Cnermartben had 
taken a Preſent of 5000 Guineas, which 
were ſent back to Sir. Thomas Cook, the 
morning before he was to make his dis- 
covery. The Lords appointed twelve 
of their Body to meet with twenty four 
of the Houle of Commons, to examine 


| Into this matter; But they were ſo ill ſa. 


tisfied” with the account, that was given 
3 the four perſons who had been 
entruſted with this ſecret, that by a par- 
ticular Act, that paſſed both Houſes, they 
were committed to the Tower of London, 
till the end of the next Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment, and reſtrained from amine 4 

eſe 


ture, which could not be juſtified, but from 
the extraordinary occaſton that was 25 
—— * 2 | | f 
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for them. Some ſaid; this looked like the 1695 
ſetting up a Court of Inquiſition, when new W-] 
Laws were made on purpoſe to diſcover 
ſecret Tranſactionszand that no bounds could 
be ſet to ſuch a method of proceeding.Others 
ſaid, that when Entries were made of ſuch 
Sums, ſecretly diſpoſed of, it was as juſt for 
a Parliament to force a confeſſion, as it was 
common in the courſe of the Law to /ubpena 
a man, to declare all his knowledge of any 
matter, how ſecretly ſoever it might have 
been managed, and what perſon ſoever might 
have been concerned in ic. The Lord, Preſi- 
dent felt, that he was deeply wounded with 
this diſcovery ; For while the act againſt : 
Cook, was pafling in the Houſe. of Lords, — 
he took occaſion to affirm, with ſolemn 
proteſtations, that he himſelf was not at all 
concerned in that matter; But now all had 
broke out: One -Firebra/ſs a Merchant, 
employed by the Eaſt- India Company, 
had treated with Bates, a friend of the 
Marquiſs of Caermartben's; and for the fa- 
vour that Lord was to do them, in pro- 
curing them a new Charter, Bates was to 
have for his uſe five thouſand Guineas. 
But now a new turn was to be given to 
all this: Bates ſwore, that he indeed recei- 
ved the money, and that he offered it to 
that Lord, who poſitively refuſed to take 
it: But, ſince it was already payed in, he 
adviſed Bates to keep it to himſelf; tho' by 
the examination, it appeared, that Bates was 
to have five hundred Pounds for his own |, 
Tel 84 ne o- 
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1699. Negotiating the affair: It did alſo) appear, 


that the money was payed into one of that 
Lord's Servants; But he could not be come 
gat. Upon this diſcovery, the Houſe of 
Commons voted an Impeachment for a 
Miſdemeanour againſt the Lord Preſident: 

He, to prevent that, deſired to be heard 
ſpeak to that Houſe in his own Juſtification, 
When he was before them, he ſet out 


the ſervices that he had done the Nation, 


in terms that were not thought very decent: 
He aſſumed: the greateſt ſhare of the ho- 


Nour of the Revolution to himſelf; He 


expreſſed a great uneaſineſs, to be brought 
under ſo black an Imputation, from which 

he cleared himſelf as much as words could 
do: In the end, he deſired a preſent Trial. 
Articles were upon that brought againſt 
him: He, in anſwer to theſe, denied his 
having received the money. But his Ser- 
vant, whoſe teſtimony only could have 
cleared that point, diſappearing, the ſuſpi- 
cion ſtuck ſtill on him. It was intended to 
hang up the matter to another Seſſion; 
But an Act of Grace came in the end of 
this, with an exception indeed as to Cor- 

- Fuption : Yet this whole diſcovery. was let 


fall, and it was believed, toq many of all 


ſides were concerned in it; For by-.a com- 
mon conſent, it was never revived; And 
thus the Seſſion ende. 


Conful- 7 The firft conſultation, after this wWas over, 
See tbe Vas concerning the Coin, what methods 
Toia, Mould be taken to prevent further clip- 
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ping, and for remedying ſo great an abuſe. 
bone propoſed the recoining the N $ 
with ſuch a raiſing of the value of the 


. 


1695; 


Species, as ſhould ballance the loſs upon 


This took with ſo many, that it was not 


_ eaſy to correct ap error, that muſt have 


had very bad effects in the concluſion ; 


For the only fixed ſtandard muſt be the 


intrinfick value of an Ounce of Silver; 
And it was a publick Robbery, that would 
very much prejudice our Trade, not to 
keep the value of our Species, near an 
equality with its 1 and fineneſs in 


Silver. So- that the difference, between the 


old and new money, could only be ſet right 


by the Houſe of Commons, in.a Supply 8 


be given for that end. The Lord Keeper 
Somers did indeed 7 that, which would 
have put an effeckna ſtop to clipping for 


the future; It was, that a Proclamation 


ſnould be prepared with fuch ſecrecy, as 
to be publiſhed over all England on the 
ſame day, ordering money to paſs only by 
weight; but that, at the ſame time, during 


three or. four days after the Proclamation, 
all perſons in every County, that had mo- 


ney, ſhould bring it in to be told and 


weighed; and the difference was to be 
5 and the money to be ſealed 
up, to the end of the time given, and then 
to be reſtored to the owners; and an aſſu- 
rance was to be yen, that this deficiency 
in weight, ſhould beJald before the Par- 
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. <-> lament; to be ſupplied another way, an 

1695. to be allowed them in che following Tar. 

Le. es. But tho' the King liked this propo 

6 | ſſition, yet all the reſt of the Council were 
againſt it. They ſaid, this would ſt 

tze circulation of money, and might occa- 

ſion tumults in the Markets. Thoſe, whoſe 

money was thus to be weighed, would 

not believe that the difference between 

the tale and the weight, would be allow. 

ed them, and ſo might grow mutinous; 

Therefore, they were for leaving this mat- 

ter, tothe conſideration of the next Parlia- 


ment. So this propoſition was laid aſide: 


which would have ſaved the Nation above 
a million of money. For now, as all people 


1 believed, that the Parliament would re- 


ceive the elipt money in its tale, clipping 
went on, and became more viſibly ſcanda- 

5 lous, than ever it had been. 
. conſul- There was indeed reaſon to apprehend 
| dation Tumults; For now, after the Queen's death, 
he Jaco. the Jacobites began to "think, that the 
bite. Government had loſt the half of its ſtrength, 
and that things could not be kept quiet 
at home, when the King ſhould be beyond 
Sea, Some pretended," they were for put- 
ding the Princeſs, in her Sifter's place; But 
that was only a pretence, to which ſhe gave 
no fort of encouragement : King Fames- lay 
at bottom. They fancied, an Invaſion in the 
King's abfence would be an eafy attempt, 
which would meet with little reſiſtance: 
So they fent ſome over to France, in oy 
rn 7 KS cular 


— 


DD ©C rom oc ... um 


| Coy, who in 


preſs the matter 
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cular one Charnock, a Fellow of Magdalen G0. 
king Fames's time had — 
turned Papiſt, and was a hot and active 0 
Agent among them: They undertook to 
bring a Body of 2000 Horſe, to meet ſuch 
an Army as ſhould be ſent over: But Char- 
nock came back with a cold account, that 
nothing could be done at that time: Upon 
which it was thought neceſſary, to ſend 
over a man of ality, who ſhould 
he matter with ſome more autho- 
ity : So the Earl of Ailechury was prevai- _ 
led bd to go. He was admitted to a ſecret 
converſation with the French King: And 
this gave riſe to a Deſign, which was very 
near being executed the following Winter. 
But if Sir Fob» Fenwick did not ſlander A deGgn 


King Fames, they at this time propoſed a «© aſlatli- 


ſhorter and more infallible. way, by aſſas- —_ 
ſinating the King; For he ſaid, that ſome 
came over from France about this time, 
who affured their Party, and himſelf in parti- 
cular, that a Commiſſion was coming over, 
ſigned by King Fames, which they affirmed 
they had ſeen, warranting them to attack _ 
the King's Perſon. This, it is true, was not 
yet arrived; But ſome affirmed, they had 
en it, and that it was trufted to One, 
who was. on his way hither. Therefore, 
ſince the King was ſo near going over to 


Holland, that he would probably be gone 


before the Commiſſion could be in England; 
it was debated among the Jacobites, whe- 
ther they ought not to take the firſt op- 
3225 pPjortunity 


1 
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1695; Portunity, to execute this Commiſſion 
even tho? they had ir not in their hands; | : 
ſet for it; But as. Fenwick» ſaid, he broke MW jit 
the deſign ;. and ſent them word, that he ſt 
would diſcover it; if they would not B 
promiſe. to give over the thoughts of it: 
And upon this reaſon, he ; believed, he 
was not let into the ſecret the following 
winter. This his Lady, told me from him, 
as an article of merit to obtain his pardon: 
But he had truſted their word very eaſily, 
it ſeems, ſince he gave the King ho war- 
ning to be on his guard; And the two 
witneſſes, whom he ſaid he could pro- 


114 


"Ti Foxs and was. like. to have had. worſe: The 
| 43 n was dying, had received 


4 
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ſbon after to fee the King; And there 
was after that an appearanee of a good cor: 
reſpondence between them: But fit was: 
little more than an appearance. They lived 


ſtill in terms of civility, and in formal viſits; 


But the King did not bring her into any 
ſnare in buſineſs; nor did he order his Mi- 
niſters to wait on her, and give her any ac - 
count of Affairs, And now, that he was 
to go 8 ſhe was not ſet at 
the head of the Councils, nor was there any 
care taken, to oblige thoſe Who were as 
bout her, "This looked either like a jealou- 
y and diſtruſt, or a coldneſs/towards her 


which gave all the ſecret; Enemies of 


the Government a colour of complaint. 


They pretended zeal for the Princeſs, tho“ 


they came little to her; And they made 


it very viſible, on many occaſions, that 


this was omy a diſguiſe for worſe deſigns. 


- 


Two great men had died in Scotland the the 
former Winter, the Dukes. of Hamilton deach of 


and Queensberry: They were Brothers-in-law, _ 


and had been long great friends; But they 
decame irreconcilable Enemies. The fir 

had more application, but the other had 
the greater genius; They were incompa- 
tible with each other, and indeed with all 


other perſons; For both loved to be abſo- 


lute, and to direct every thing. The Mar- 
uiſs of Halifax died in April this year; 
le had gone into all he meaſures of the 
Tories; Only. he took care to preſerve 


himſelf from criminal engagements + He 


2 {tudied 
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+ . ſtudied to oppoſe every thing, and to embroil 
/ 1095- cnatters all he could: His fpirit was reſt. 
| lefs; and he could not bear to be out of 
buſineſs. His vivacity and judgment ſunk 
much in his laſt years, as well as his Re- 
putation. He died of a Gangrene, occaſio- 
ned by a Rupture that he had long neglected. 
When he ſaw death ſo near him, and was 
warned, that there was no hope, he ſhew- 
ed a great firmneſs of Mind, and a Calm 
that had much of true Philoſophy at leaſt: 
He - profeſſed himſelf a ſincere Chriſtian, 
and lamented the former r. of his Life, 
; with ſolemin” reſolutions of becoming in all 
| reſpects another man, if God ſhould raiſe 
him up. And ſo, I hope, he died a better 
man, than he live. 
The ſeven Lords Juſtices were, the Arch - 
biſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Keeper, 
Juſtices the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord Steward, the 
Lord Cbamberlain, the Firſt Secretary of 
State, and the Firſt Commiffioner of the 
Treaſury: They had no Character nor Rank, 
except when Four of them were toge- 
ther; And they avoided aſſembling to that 
number, except at the Council Board, where 
it was neceſſary; And when they were to- 
gether, they had the Regal Autority ves- 
ted in them. They were choſen” by the 
| Poſts they were in; So that no other per- 
ſon could think he was neglected, by the 
preference. They were not envied for 
this Titular Greatneſs ; Since it was indeed 
only Titular; For they had no real Au- 
| | thority 
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_ thority truſted with them. They took care to 
| keep within bounds, and to do nothing, but 
in matters of courſe, till they had the 
King's Orders,to which they adhered exact- 

by: So that ng complaints could be made 
ofthem, becauſe they took nothing on them, 
and did only keep the peace of the King- 
dom, and tranſmit” and execute the King's 
Orders. The Summer went over — 
at home; fox tho the Jacobiges ſhewe 

their diſpoſition on ſome occaſions, but 
moſt ſignally on the Prince of Wales's Birth- 
day, yet they were wiſer than to break out 
into any diſorder, when they had no hopes 
of aſſiſtance from France. 

About the end of May, the Armies were 


1695. - 


* 5 * H — 
3 — 1 — 


brought together in, Handers: The Kin — : 
drew his main 'Force towards the Frenc _ 
Lines; And the Deſign was formed to 5 


break thro', and to deſtroy the French 
Flanders. Luxembourg died this Winter; So 
the Command of the French Armies was 
divided between Villeroy and Bouflers: 
But the former commanded the ſtronger Ar- 
b An Attempt was made on the Fort 
of Knock, in order to n the Lines; 
And there was ſome action about it; But 
all on the ſudden, Namur was inveſted; 
And the King drew off the main part o 
his Army, to beſiege that place, and left 
above 30000 Men, under the Command 
of the Prince of Yaudemont who was the 
beſt General he had; for Prince Waldeck 
died above a year before this. wm 
that 
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1695. = Army, he was to cover Flundrr 


8 a reed while che „ carried on che 


on FL 10 1188 


as Namur was inveſted; Boy: 


3 
IN of fo” threw himſelf into it, with many 


Namur, good Officers, and a great Body of Dragoons; 

Pe Garriſon was 12000 ſtrong: A place 

2 — pily ſituated, ſo well? fortified; 

and ſo wel furniſhed and commanded, 

Jags" the attempt ſeem bold and doubt. 
ful. The dry Seaſon put the King under 
another difficulty; The Mage was ſo low, 

that there was not water enough to bring 

up the Barks,. loaden with Artillery and 

„ — —.— oe Liege and Maſtricht ; 

* at, mn day wore -loſt-in bringing 
n ts over 1200 nd if Filleroy had fol- 


lowed the King oloſe, it is though. he muſt 


have quitted the defign :© But the French | 
preſumed upon the ſtrength: of che Place 
and Garrifon, and on our: being ſo little 
ractiſed in Sieges: They thought, that 
Villeroy might "make ſome conſiderable 
Conqueſt” in ” Flanders, and when that was 
done, come in good time to raiſe the Sie- 
ge. Prinee Yaudemont managed his Army 
With ſuch skill and conduct, that as he 
covered all the Places, on which he 
_ thought the French had an eye, - fo he 
marched with that caution, that tho' Yille- 
roy had above double his ſtrength, yet he 
could not force him to an engagement, 
not gain any advantage over him. The 


Mary men, that ſerved under him, ma- 
— 
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5 gnified his conduct highly, and compared 160867 


t to any thing that Turenne, ar the greats: 

eſt Generals of the Age had done. Once 

it was thought, he could not get off; 
But he marched under the Cannon of Ghent - 

without any loſs. © In this, Villeroy's con- 

duct d but without cauſe; For 

he had not overſeen his advantage, but 


had ordered the Duke of Mayne, the 


French King's beloved Son, to make a mo- 
tion with the Horſe, which he commanded; 
And probably, if that had been ſpeedily. 


executed, it might habe had ill effects on 
the Prince of Faudemont: But the Duke 
de Mayne deſpiſed Villeroy, and made no 


haſte to obey his Orders, ſo the advan- 

tage was loſt, and the King of France putf 

him under a ſlight diſgrace for it. Fills + 
roy attackt Diæmuyden and Deinſe; Phe 

Garriſons were not indeed able to make 1 

geat reſiſtance; But they: were ill com⸗ 
manded: If their Officers had been Maſters 

of a true judgment. or preſence of mind 

they might at leaſt have got à favourable 
compoſition, and have ſaved the Garriſons, 

tho! the Places were not tenable ; But they 

were baſely delivered up, and about 7000. 

men were made priſoners of War. And here 

upon, tho by a Cartel that had been ſettled 
between the two Armies, all Priſoners : 
were to be redeemed at a ſet price, and 

Fithin, a limited time; Yet the French, ha- 

ving now ſo many men in their hands, did, 
without either colour or ſhameè, give a new! 
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E- 695. proof of their perſidiouſneſs; for they broke 
= | —— it, upon this occaſion, as they had often 


done at. Sea; indeed, as often as any ad- 
vantages on their ſide tempted them to it. 


firſt believed to have betrayed their 
Truſt, and fold the Garriſons, as well as the 
Places to the French ; But they were tried 
afterwards; And it appeared, that it flow- 
ed from Cowardice, and want of Senſe; 
for which one of them ſuffered, and the 
other was broke with diſgrace. 


Baſes © Villeroy marched toward Bruſſelt, and 
vas was followed by Prince Paudemont, whoſe 
= £ „ chief care was, to order his motions ſo, 
=. "= that the French might not get between 
. bim, and the King's Camp at Namur. He 
apprehended, that Yilleroy might bombard 
Bruſſels, and would have hindred it, if the 
Town: could have been wrought on, to 


them. Townſmen, upon all: ſuch - occa- 


tho! a {malt expence, than a great, rho' an 
imminent. danger; So Prince Vaudemont 
could not prentend to cover them. The 
Electoreſs f Bavaria was then in the 
Town; And tho! Villeroy ſent a comple- 
ment to her, yet he did not give her time 
to retire; but bombarded the place for two 
days, with fo much fury, that a great part 
of the lower Town was burnt down: lhe 
damage was valued at ſome Millions, and 
the Electoreſs was -:{@:: frighted, * 
eee . milcar⸗ 
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The Governours of thoſe places were at 


give him the aſſiſtance that he deſired of 


ſions, are more apt to conſider a preſent, 


of practice expoſed us, were all corrected 
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miſcarried upon it of a Boy. When this 


execution was done, Villeroy marched to- 


encreafed, by Detachments brought from 
the Rhine, and Troops drawn out of Gar- 


7 riſons, | that it was ſaid to be IOOOOO {tr ong. 


Both Armies on the Nhine, were ſo equal 
in. ſtrength, that they could only lie on 


a2 Defenſive; neither ſide being ſtrong 


enough to undertake any thing: M. 
Lorge commanded the Frencb, and the Prince 
of Baden, the Imperialiſts: The former was 
ſinking as much in his health as in his cre- 
dit; So a great Body was ordered to march 
from him to Villeroy; And another Bod 
equal to that, commanded by the La 


grave of Heſſe, came and joined the King's | 


Army 


1695. 


wards Namur: His Army was now ſo much 


x 


The Siege was carried on with great Nam 


vigour; The errors, to which our want 3 


by the courage of our men. The Fortifi- 
cations, both in ſtrength, and in the extent 
of the out- works, were double to what 
they had been when the French took the 


place. Our men did not only ſucceed in 
every attack, but went much further, In 


the firſt great Sally, the French loſt ſo ma- 


ny, both Officers and Soldiers, that after 
that, they kept within their Works, and 


gave us no diſturbance: Both the King and 
the Elector of Bavaria, went frequent - 
ly into the Trenches. he Town held 
out one Month, and the Cittadel ano- 
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100. ther. Upon Yilleroy's approach, the King drew W © 


off all the Troops that could be ſpared hi 
from the Siege, and placed : himſelf in his ar 
Way, with an Army of 60000 men; But 0 


he was ſo well poſted, that after Yilleroy MI 
had looked on him for ſome days, he found W. 


lit was not adviſable to attack him. Our Ar 
men wiſhed for a Battle, as that. which 0 
would not only decide the fate of Namur, 50 
but of the whole War: The French gave it 
it out, that they would put all to ha- ca 
zard, rather than ſuffer ſueh a diminu- fat 
tion of their King's Glory, as che reta- Of 
king that place ſeemed to be: But the be 
Signal of the Cittadel's treating, put an end pli 
0 /illeroy's deſigns: Upon which, he ap- rio 
ꝓprehending that the King might then attack out 

„ him, drew off with ſo much precipitation, in 
a n that it N looked 4 liker A flight than a re- anc 
pa ß / // 1 
e The ; Capitulation was ſoon ended and me 
ſigned by Bouflers,, who; as was ſaid, was ties 
the firſt Mareſchal of France that had ever fro 
delivered up a place: He marched out with obl 
5ooo men, ſo it appeared he had loſt and 
7000 during the Siege: And we loſt in it 80 
only about the ſame number. This was oth 
reckoned one of the greateſt actions of the ſent 
King's Life, & indeed, one of the grea- - ſuar 
teſt that is in the whole Hiſtory of that War. at 1 
It raiſed his Character much, both at rele 
home and abroad, and gave a great repu- T 
tation to his Troops. The King had the 20a) 
entire Credit of the matter; His General Mai 
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and little practiſed in things of that nature. 
Cooborn,” the chief Engineer, fignalized him- 
ſelf ſo eminently. on this occaſion, that he 
was looked on as the greateſt Man of the 
Age; and out-did even Vauban, who had 
one far beyond all thoſe, that went be- 
fore him, in the conduct of Sieges; But 
it was "confeſſed by all, that Cooborn had 
carried that Art to a much farther per- 


— 


fection during this Siege. The Subaltern 


Officers and Soldiers gave hopes of a 


better race, that was growing up, and ſup- 
plied the errors and defects of their Supe- 


rior Officers. As the © Garriſon marched. 


in repriſal for the Garrifons of ' Dixmuyde 
and Deinſe. Bouflers complained” of this as 
a Breach of Articles, and the action ſee- 
med liable to cenſure, But many authorj+ 
ties and precedents were brought, both 
from Law and Hiſtory, to juſtify /it: All 
obligations among Princes, both in Peace 
and War, muſt be judged to be reciprocal; 
So that he who breaks theſe firſt, ſets the 
other at liberty. At length, the French con- 
fented' to ſend back the Garriſons, pur- 
ſuant to the Cartel; Bonflers was firſt ſet 
at liberty, and then theſe Garriſons were 
releaſed according to promiſme. 
The Officers were tried and proceded 


againſt, by Councils of War, according to 


Martial Law: They raĩſed in the Army 


— 


being moſt of them mien of low Genius, . 


RF Ws 1 


out, the King ordered 'Bouffers to be ſtopt, 


i 
1M 
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by ill methods, and maintained themſelves 
by worſe ; Corruption had broke into 
the Army, and Oppreſſion and Injuſtice 


were much. complained of. The King did 


not approve. of thoſe. practices; But he 
did not enquire after them, nor puniſh 
them, with a due ſeverity: Nor did he make 


difference enough between thoſe who 


8 85 well, ſold nothing, and uſed their 


Subaſterns kindly, and thoſe who ſet every 
thing to ſale, and oppreſſed all that were 


under them; and when things of that kind 


go unpuniſhed, they will ſoon make a great 


progreſs. There Was little more done, du- 


ring the Campaign in Flanders; Nor was 


\ 


there any Action upon the Rbine. 


Caſal was In Italy, there was nothing done in the 


ſurten- 


dre d. 


Field by force of Arms: But an affair of 


great conſequence was tranſacted ; in a 


very myſterious manner. The Duke of 
Savoy, after a very long Blockade, under- 


took the Siege of Caſal; but he was ſo ill 


provided for it, that no good actount of it 


could be expected. The King had ſo little 
hopes of ſucceſs, that he was not eaſily 
prevailed on to conſent to the beſieging it; 


But either the, French intended to gain 
the Pope and the Yenetians, and in con- 


cluſion, that Duke himſelf, with this ex- 


traordinary conceſſion; Or, ſince our Fleet 


was then before Toulon , they judged it 
more neceſſary to keep their Troops, for 
the defence of their Coaſt and Fleet, than 


Fs 
* 


Were 


to ſend them to relieve Caſal; and Orders 
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were ſent to the Governour to Capitulate, 


in ſuch a number of days, after the Tren- 


ches were opened: So that Place was 
ſurrendred, tho' it was not at all ſtraitned. 
It was 1. that it ſhould be reſtored 
to the Duke of Mantua, but ſo diſmant- 
led, that it might give jealouſy to no ſide: 
And the ſlighting the Fortifications went 
on ſo ſlowly, that the whole Seaſon was 
ſpent in it, a Truce being granted all that 
while. Thus did the French give up Caſal, 


after they had been at a vaſt expence 


in fortifying it and had made it one of the 
ſtrongeſt places in Europe. : 


Our Fleet was: all the Summer, Maſter Afairsar 
of the Mediterranean; The French were put 2 
under great diſorder, and ſeemed to ap- 


rehend a Deſcent; For Ruſſel came before 
Marſeilles and Toulon -oftner than once: 
Contrary Winds forced him out to Sea 
again, but with no loſs. He himſelf told 
me, he believed nothing could be done 
there; Only the honour of commanding 
the Sea, and of ſhutting the French within 
their Ports, gave a great reputation to 


our affairs. In Catalonia, the French made 


no progreſs ; They abandoned Palamos, 
and made Gironne their Frontier. The 
Spaniards once pretended to beſiege Pa- 
lamos, but they only pretended to do it; 
They deſired ſome men from Ruſſel, for 
he had Regiments of Marines on Board: 


They ſaid, they had begun the Siege, and 


were provided with every thing that was 
in | : A + neceſ- 
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neceſſary to carry it on, only they wanted 
men; So he ſent them ſome Battalions; 
But when they came thither, they found 
not any one thing, that was neceſſary to 
carry on a Siege, not ſo much as Spades, 


not to mention Guns and Ammunition: 


8o Ruſſel ſent for his men back again: But 


the French of themſelves quitted the place; 


for as they found the charge of che War 
in Catalonia was great, and tho”. they. met 


with a feeble oppoſition from the Spaniards, 


vet ſince they ſaw, they could not carry 


* 
0 


pPectation of à better occaſion. V 
another Fleet in our own Channel, that was 


Barcelona, ſo long as our Fieet lay in 


thoſe Seas, they reſolved toy by, i: ex; 
We. had 


ordered to bombard” the French Coaſt: 
They did ſome execution upon St. Malo, 
and deſtroyed Grandville, that lay not far 
from it: They alſo attempted Dunkirk, 
but failed in 'the execution: Some Bombs 


were thrown” into Calais, but without 


any great effect; So that the French did 
not ſuffer ſo much by the Bombardment, 


as was expected. The Country indeed 


Was much alarmed by? it; They had 


many Troops diſperſed all along their 
Coaſt; So that it put their affairs in great 


diſorder, and we were every where Maſters 


y , the | Marquiſs-.of Carmarthen ( who 
Father was created Duke of Leeds, to 


111 


:at Sea. Another . IO commanded 
f Carmarthen (whoſe 


colour the diſmiſſing him from buſineſs, 
with an encreaſe of Title) lay off NOT o 


* 


\ 
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d Iles of Scilly, to ſecure our Trade, and 188 
; convoy our Merchants. He was an extra- . 
d vagant man, both in his pleaſures and Hu- 
0 mours; He was ſlow in going to Sea; 

N and, when he was out, he fancied the 

2 French Fleet was coming up to him, which 

it proved to be only a Fleet of Merchant 55 
& Ships: So he left his ſtation, and retired 
ar into Milford. Haven; By which means, that 

+ Squadron became uſeleſes. 

"2 This proved fatal to our Trade; Many TheLos- | 
> . of our Barbadoes Ships were taken by out Mer. 
in French Cruizers and Privateers: TWo rich chats. 
x. Ships, coming from the Eaſt - Indies, were 

id alſo taken, 150 Leagues to the Weſtward, 

as by a very fatal accident, or by ſome 

t: treacherous advertiſſement; for Cruizers 

bs; ſeldom go ſo far into the Ocean. And to 

ar compleat the misfortunes of the Eaſt - India 

FN Company, three other Ships, that were 

bs come near Galway, on the Welt of Ire- 

ut land, fell into the hands of ſome French 

id Privateers,' Thoſe five Ships were valued 

it, at a Million, ſo here was great occaſion of dis- 

ed content in the City of London. They 

ad complained, that neither the Admiralty, 

ir nor the Goverment, took the care that 

at was neceſſary for preſerving the Wealth of 

Ts the Nation. A French Man of War, at the 

ed ſame time, fell upon our Factory on the 

fe Coaſt of Guinea; He took the ſmall Fort 

to we had there, and deſtroyed it; Theſe 

„ misfortunes were very ſenſible to the Na- 

he tion, and did much abate the Joy, which 

es E541 | # 2 5 | ig 
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1695. [o glorious a Campaign would otherwiſe 


have raiſed; And much matter was laid in f 
for ill humour to work upon. k 
Affairs The War went on in Hungary: The 1 
in Hun- new Grand Signior came late into the Field; 
, ut as late as it was, the Imperialiſts were 85 
not ready to receive him: He tried to force by 
his way into Tran/ilvania, and took ſome 0 
weak and ill defended Forts, which he * 
ſoon after abandoned: Heterani, who was 8 
the moſt beloved of all the Emperor's 8 
Generals, lay with a ſmall. Army to de- be 
; fend the Entrance into Tranſilvania; The 0 
Turks fell upon him, and overpowered a 
himwith numbers; His Army was deſtroyed, ſs 
and himſelf killed; But they ſold their th 
lives dear: The Turks loſt double their num- 3 
ber, and their beſt T . the action; S. 
So that they had only the name and ho- <> 
nour of a Victory; They were not able th 
to proſecute it, nor to draw any advan- 8 
tage fromiit. The ſtragglers of the defeared : 
Army drew together, towards the Paſſes; 57 
But none / purſued them, and the Turks y 
marched back to Adrianople, with the it 
Triumph of having made a; glorious Cam- th 
paign. There were ſome ſlight Engage- oh 
ments at Sea, between the Venetians and fh 
the Turks, in which, the former pretended Er 
they had the advantage; But nothing fol- it, 
lowed upon them. Thus affairs went on 25 
abroad during this Summer. de 
APatliz , There was a Parliament held in Scotland, the 


2 where the Marquiſs of Tweedale wal: | the Kit 
e | 3 
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King's Commiſſioner. - Every thing that 


was asked for the King's Supply, and for 


the ſubſiſtance of his Troops, was granted. 
The Maſſacre in Glencoe, made ſtill a 


1095. 


great noiſe; and the King ſeemed too 


remiſs in inquiring into it. But when it 


was repreſented co -him, that a Seſſion 


of Parliament could not be managed, 


without high motions and complaifits of ſo 


crying a matter, and that his Miniſters 
could not oppoſe theſe, without ſeeming 
to bring the guilt of that Blood, that was 
ſo perfidiouſly- ſhed, both on the King, 
and on themſelves: To prevent that, he 
ordered a Commiſſion to be paſſed under 
the Great Seal, for a 8 in that 
matter, which is a practice in the Law of 


Scotland, of examining into Crimes, before 


the Perſons concerned are brought upon 
their Trial. This was looked on as an 
artifice, to cover that tranſaction by 2 


\ 


private enquiry; Yet, when it was com- 


plained of in Parliament, not without re- 
flections on the ſlackneſs in examining into 
it, the King's Commiſſioner aſſured them, 
that by the King's Order, the matter was 
then under examination, and that it 
ſhould be reported to the Parliament: The 
Enquiry went on; And, in the progreſs of 
it, a new practice of the Earl of Braidal- 
bin's was diſcovered; For the Highlanders 
depoſed that, while he was treating with 
them, in order to their ſubmitting to the 


King, he had aſſured them, that he: ſtill ad. 


hered 


* 
” 


1695. 


The Bu- 
fanets of 
Glencoe 

examin- 


ed. 
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hered to King Fames's' intereſt, and that 


he preſſed them to come inte that Pacifi- | 
cation, only to'. preſerve them for his fer- 


vice, till a more fayourable opportunity. 
This, with ſeveral other treaſonable diſcour- 


ſes of his, being reported to the Parliament, 


he covered himſelf with his pardon ; But 
theſe diſcourſes happened to be fubſequent 
to it; So he was ſent a Priſoner. to the 
Caſtle: of Edinburgh : He pretended, he had 
fecret Orders from the King, to ſay an 


thing that would give him credit wit 


them; which the King owned ſo far, that 
he ordered à new pardon to be paſt for 


him. A great Party came to be formed 
in this Seſſion, of a- very odd mixture; 


The High Presbyterians, and the Jaco- 
bites, joined together to oppoſe every thing; 
Vet it: was not fo ſtrong as to carry the 
Majority; But great heats aroſe among 
Shan,” fot 3611541 7: 4 r 5 
The Report of the Maſſacre of Glencoc, 
was made in full Parliament: By that 
it appeared, that a black deſign was laid, 
not only tout off the men of Glencbe, 
but a great many more Clans, reckoned 
to bein A above Six Thouſand perſons. 


The whole was purſued in many Letters, 
that were writ wich great earneſtneſs; 


And tho“ che King's Orders carried nothing 
in them, tat was in any ſort blameable, 


yet the Secretary of State's Letters went 


much further. So the Parliament juſtified the 
but voted the execution 
n 8 | in 


was carried by a great Majority. 


ter it: The Interlopers in the Eaſt- India pany. 
Trade, finding that the Company Was like 
to be favoured by the Parliament, as well 
as by the Court, were reſolved to try o- 
ther methods to break in upon that Trade: 
They entred into a Treaty, with "Ne 

ot. 
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ſacre, and that it was puſhed on by the Se- 
cretary of State's. Letters, beyond the King's As 
Orders. Upon that, they voted an Addreſs 

to be made to the King, that he, and 
others concerned in that matter, might be 
proceeded againſt according to 7. 1 Top | 


in Glencoe, to have been a' barbarous Maſ- | , 


* 


In this Seſſſon, an Act paſt, in favour of 
ſuch of the Epiſcopal Clergy, as ſhould 


enter into thoſe engagements. to the King, 


that were by Law required; That they 
ſhould continue in their Benefices under 
che King's Protection, without being ſub- 
ject to the Power of Presbytery.. This was 
carried with ſome addreſs, before the Pres- 
byterians were aware of the conſequences 
of it; for it was plainly that which they 


call Eraſtianiſm. A day was limited to the 


Clergy for taking the Oaths: And by a 

very zealous and dextrous management, 
about ſeventy of the beſt of them were 
brought to take the Oaths to the King; 

And ſo they came within the Protection 
promiſed them by the Act. 
Another Act paſſed, that has already An as 
produced very fatal conſequences to: that for a 


Kingdom, and may yet draw worſe af. com. 
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Merchants in Scotland; And they had, in 


the former Seſſion, procured an Act, that 


—— 


| a N Letters Patents to all ſuch as 
ſhould offer to ſet 2 new ManufaQures, 
or drive any new Trade, not yet pradti- 
ſed by that Kingdom, with an exemption 
for twenty one years from all Taxes and 
Cuſtoms, and with all ſueh other Privile- 
ges, as ſhould be found neceſſary for 
_ eſtabliſhing or encouraging ſuch projects. 
But here was a neceſſity of procuring 
Letters Patents, which they knew the cre. 
dit that the Eaft-India mpany had at 
Court, would certainly render ineffectual: 
So they were now in treaty. for a new 
Act, which ſhould free them from that 
difficulty. There was one Paterſon, a man 
of no education, but of great Notions; 
which, as was generally ſaid, he had lear- 
ned. from the Buccaneers, with whom he 
had conſorted for ſome time. He had 
conſidered a 8 in Darien, where he 
thought a good Settlement might be made, 
with another over againſt it, in the Soutb 
Sea; And by two Settlements there, he fan- 
_ cicd a great Trade might be opened both 
for the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies; and that the 
Spaniards in the neighbourhood might be 
kept in great ſubjection to them; So he 
made the Merchants believe, that he had 
a great ſecret, which he did not think fit 
yet to diſcover, and reſerved to a fitter 
. Only he deſired, that the 
Weſt. Indies might be named in any rr 


3 
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Act, that ſhould be offered to the Parlia- 


ment: He made them in general under- 


ſtand, that he knew of a Country, not 
poſſeſſed by Spanzards, where there were 
rich Mines, and Gold in abundance. While 
theſe matters were in treaty, the time of 
the King's giving the Inſtructions to his 
Commiſſioner for the Parliament came on; 
And it had been a thing of courſe, to give 
a general Inſtruction, to paſs all Bills for 
the encouragement of Frade. Fobnſtoun 
told the King, that he heard there was 


a ſecret management among the Mer- 


chants for an Act in Scotland, under which 
the Eaſt. India Trade might be ſet up; So 
he propoſed, and drew an Inſtruction, 


impowering the Commiſſioner to paſs 
any Bill, promiſing Letters Patents for en- 


couraging of Trade, yet limited, ſo that 
it ſhould not interfere with the Trade of 
5 1 When they went down to Scot- 
land, the King's Commiſſioner either did 
not conſider this, or had no regard to it; 
for he gave the Royal Aﬀent to an Act, 
that gave the Undertakers, either of the 
Eaſt-India or Weſt-India Trade, all poſſi- 
ble privileges, with exemption. of twenty 
one years from all Impofitians : And the 
Act directed Letters Patents to be paſſed 
under the Great Seal, without any further 
Warrant for them. When' this was prin- 


ted, it gave a great alarm in England, more 
-OmPany ; 


po, to the Eaſt India 
or many of the Merchants of * 
f | reſol- 


1095. 
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- 1695: reſalved to join Stock with the,' Scorch 80 

1 — Company; And the exemption from al W 0 

Duties gave a great proſpect of gain. Pl 

- Such Was the poſture of affair S in Scotland. git 

Affairs in II/ Ireland, the three Lords juſtices did } 

= Treland. not agree long together; The Lord Ca- tel 

=—_. - pel ſtudied, to render himſelf popular, and di 

a i E Dane the intereſts of --the ,| Engliſh an 

aa againſt; the Iriſb, without any nice regard Lo 

0, do juſtice or equity;: He was! too eaſily ſet of 

on, by thoſe: who had their own end in pea 

| it, to do every thing that gained him ap- mo 

= pPlwKhauſe. The other two were men of ſevere friy 

[ +  _ rempers, and — protect the Iriſh, by 

3 when they were oppreſt; nor did they try jult 

f to make themſelves otherwiſe popular, than al 

. by a wiſe: and juſt Adminiſtration: S0 one 

' Lord Capel was highly magn ified, and they Lor 

were as much complained of, by all the bot! 

Engliſh\in Ireland. Lord Capel did under- that 

take to manage a Parliament ſo, as to car- buſi! 

ry all things, if he was made Lord Depu- 21 

ty, and had power given him to place Xing 

and diſplace: ſueh as he fhould name. This WW muc 

was agreed to, and a Parliament was held the! 

there, after he had made ſeveral removes: theſc 

In the beginning of the Seſſion, things aroſe 

went ſmoothly; The Supply that was asked, y to 

fot the ſupport of that Government, was the! 

granted; All the proceedings in King WM fo h 

Iv James's Parliament were annulled, and the more 
= BgBreat Act of Settlement was confirmed 

- 7 „ ůͤ MYR explained, 28 they deſired: But this 

Ed good temper was quickly loſt, by the a . 

„„ | us 03: 5 Pa: 
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of ſome, who had great credit. wi Lord 1 
- Capel. Complaints were made, ＋ Sir Chartes - 2 
bote, the Lord Chancellor, Who was be: 
ginning to ſet on foot a Tory, humour, in 
eland, whereas it was certainly the in- 
tereſt of. that Government, to haye no other 
diviſion among them, but that of Engliſh 55 
and Iriſb, and of Proteſtant and ea - 
Lord Capel's. Party, moved in bee Ho * | 
of Commons, that Porter ſhoul f 1 
peached; But the grounds, upon which _ '-- 
motion was made, appeared to be : 1 
friyolous, after the Chancellor was; heard | 4 
by the Houſe. of Commons, in his o /n | 
jultification, that he was voted clear from 
all imputation, by a Majority of two to 2 7 
one. This ſet the Lord Deputy and the . 
Lord Chancellor, with all the friends © 
both, at ſo great a diſtance from each othe 
that it put a full top, for ſome e to all 
buſinefss. 5 
Thus Factions were formed in all the 
King's Dominions; And he, being for {6 
much of the year at a great diſtance from 
the ſcene, there was no Pains taken to quiet 
theſe, and td check the animoſities which 


ꝛtoſe out of them. The King ſtudied on- 1 þ 3 
y to ballance them, and to keep up among 
85 * jealouſy of one another, that 


ſo he might oblige them all to depend 


more entirely on himſel ,. 
As ſoon as the Campaign 935 over in Anew 
Flanders, the King intended. af Sams over 2 


Was bebe e called. 


GR ine ee 3 But | 
long. 
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Ni chat was under — Ki 
— 2 on his“ E was; whether a new Par- e 
Magee fn al be ſummoned, or the old 
one be“ Bede" e6gother”” again, Which 
Ey the Law that" was lately paſſed, might 
ill 2 The Kappy fate the Na- 

Put all men, except the Mer. 
g cage in 4 good temper; 5 Now could be 
38 our de in ſo good a ſtate next 
| 1 "that :now probably Elections 
F d M's men, Who were well affected 
to the Goßerhment: A Pathament, that 
Fe it Telf! in cs laſt Seon; might affect 
fo" be reward; The Members;' by” ſuch a 


F e next Biecton 7 Beſides, if the 
f =_ Parliament had been dentinued, pro. 
ably the Enquiries: into Corruption would 
ave bee eartied-on, which might divert 
8 "Ye from more K. ne g affairs, and kindle 
greater heäts; all Which” might be more 

cently dropt by a ne Paibanlone,' than 
FKuferedt ro He afleep. by the Old one. Theſe 
_ Conſiderations” prevailed;” tho” it was till 
believed, that the King 80 owt! inclinations 
Jed him, td have continued the © Parlia- 
ment yer one Seſſion longer; For he rec 
bones. he was ſure of the major Vote in 
it. Thus this Parliament was brought to a 
- * Concluſic jon, and a new one wis-ſummoned. 

The King made u progreſs to the North; 
4 0 "ſtaid me days at the Earl of Suk 
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PI of the high favour. he was in: The 16 
King ſtudied to conſtrain himſelf to a lit. 


te more qpenneſs and affability, than was 


natural to him; But his cold and dry way 
had too dee oP; a root, not to return too o t 
upon him, The Jacobites were ſo decried, 
that few of them ory! Hegel $ Rue many. 
of the ſourer ſort 1 5 Whigs, who were 
much alienated from the King, were choſen: 


Generally, they were men of Eſtates, 


but many were young, hot, and without 


experience. Foley was again choſen Speaker; 
The demand of the Supply was 70 ery 
high, and there was a great arrear of Defi- 
ciencies; All was readily. granted, and lodg- 


8 ao unds, that [cemeg; 60: of VETY:: e 
Go 5 ii 


The late of the Coin: * 80 dered, The ſtate 


1695. 


* 


and there Were great and long Debate of the 


Coin tec 


about the proper remedies: The motion of dd. 


raiſing. the money above its incrinſick va- 
lue, Was A1 much preſſed: Many appre; 
hended this; matter could not be" curgd, 
without caſting us into great diſorders.; 
Our money they thought would not paſs, 


and ſo the Markets would not he furnithed . = 


And it is certain, that if there had been ill 
humours then ſtirring in the Nation, chi 


might have caſt us into great Conyul- 


hows. But none happened, to the diſap- 
pointment of our Enemies, who had LAT 
eyes and hopes long feel. on the effects, 
this might produce. All came in the en 
0 a * ** Happy, 7 reſolution, of Re: 
co 
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„ae Coining all the Specie of England, in milbd 
1695. . 1 6 24 "A, £4 F 3 , P Wye x | 
. money; All the old money was ordered 


co be brought in, in publick Payments, 


or Loans to the Exchequer , and that by 
degrees; firſt the half Crown pieces, and 


the reſt of the money by a longer day; 
Money of a bad Allay, as well as clipt mo- 


ney, was to be received: Tho” this was 
thought an ill precedent, and that it gave 
too much encouragement to falſe Coining; 
Yet it was judged neceſſary upon. this oc- 
caſion ; And it gave a preſent calm to a 
ferment, -that'was then working all England 
over. Twelve hundred thouſand” Pounds 


Were given, to ſupply the deficiency of the 


bad and clipt money. So this matter was 
_ _ happily ſettled, and was put in a way to 
be effectually remedied; and it was exe- 
cuted with an order and a juſtice; with a 
quiet and an, exactneſs, beyond all mens 


expectation. ' So that we were freed from 


a great and- threatning miſchief, without 


any of thoſe effects, chat were generally 


- - apprefiendead ant. 
Ana The Bill of Trials in Cafes of Treaſon, 


of Trials was again brought into the Houſe” of Com- 


32 mons, and paſſed there; When it came up 


fon. td the Lords, they added the Clauſe, for 
ſummoning all the Peers to the Trial of 2 
Peer, which was not eaſily carried; for 
thoſe, who wiſhed well to the Bill, looked 
on this as a device to loſe it, as no doubt 
it was; And therefore they oppoſed it; 
But, contrary to the hopes of the * 
n 535 the 


* # OY 
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the Commons were ſo deſirous of the 1695. 


Bill, that when it came down to them, they | 
TP agreed to the Clauſe, and ſo the Bill pas. 
„„ W fd, and had the Royal Aﬀent.. 


* 


1 A ſevere Bill was brought in, for — — 

* ding all the Elections of Parliament Men, ang 
2 Þ where the Elected had been at any ex- Elections 
no I] pence, in mear, drinks or money, to pro. fee 
cure Votes: It was very ſtrictly penned; 


ng: But time muſt. ſhew, whether any eva- 
2 ſions can be found out to avoid it: 
Certainly, if it has the deſired effect, it 

an! would prove one of the beſt Laws that 
ever was made in England; For abuſes in 


= Elections were grown to moſt intolerable 
exceſſes, which threatned even the ruin of 


90 the Nation. Another Act paſſed againſt un- 
] lawful and double Returns; For perſons had 
Ws been. often returned, . plainly. contrary to 
| the Vote of the Majority; and in Burroughs, 


ee where there was a conteſt, between the 
out ſelect number of the Corporation, and the 


ally whole Populace, both ſides had obtained 8 
cn favourable deciſions, as that fide prevailed, - 


ſon on which the perſon elected happened © 
om. do be; So both Elections were returned, 
* and the Houſe judged the matter. But 
. 45 by chis Act, all Returns were ordered to be 
1 made, according to the laſt determination 
for of the Houſe of Commons: Theſe were 


ked thought good Securities for future Par- 
ubt liaments; It had been happy for the Na- 
it: tion, if the firſt of theſe hag proved as 


on effectual, as the laſt was. 4 15 
rs 5 wy Great 


7 de that's were lj 


. 
er 


231134 


| wo Ihre" HI: in both 
e for the Seorch Eaft. India 
— Gott any, 4 5 ddreſſes were” made to 
ting, 1 5 | the Thedtivenien- 

e to ariſe from thence to 
England: 3 King anſwered; that he had 
| been ill fer in Foorland; But he hoped 
emedies ſfould be found, to prevent the 


III n they apprehended from 


the Act: And foon' after this, he turned 
out both the Secretaries' of State, and the 
Marquis of Taveedale : And great Changes 
were made in the whole Miniftry of ic 
Kingdom, both high and 560 No En- 
4 Gre was made, n 4 proceedings ordered, 
e r the bufineſs of Glencor; 80 
that furniſhed the Libellers with ſome co- 


ours, in aſperſing the King as if he muſt 


have been willing to ſuffer it to be exe- 
cuted, ſince he ſeemed fo unwilling to let 
it be puniſhed. whit 


| Sate, But when it was underſtood in Scotland, 
qoch (Ons: 1227 King Had diſowned the Act for 


on ſup- 


porting | 


it. 


the Eaſt-India Company, from which it 
was expected that great Kiches ſhould flow 
into that Kingdom, it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive how 'great, and how general an in- 
dignation was ſpread over the whole King: 
dom: The Jacobites ſaw what a Game it 
Was like to prove in their hands; They 
played it with great skill, and to the advai- 
tage of their cauſe,! in a courſe of man) 
Frere & continue to manage it to this day. 


here was a great deal of noiſe made of the 
| Scotch 


* 
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Scotch Act in both Houſes of Parliament in; ga. 
England, by ſome, who ſeemed to have no. "OF 

other, deſign in that, but to heighten gur 
diſtractions, by che apprehenſions that they a 
expreſſed. The Scotch Nation fancied no- | 
thing but Mountains of Golds And the cre- 

dit of che deſign roſe ſo high, that Subſerip- 


tions were made, and advances of money, 


were offered, beyond what any believed 
the Wealth of that Kingdom eould have, 
furniſhed. Paterſon came to have ſuch credit 
among them, that the deſign of the Elks 


India Prade, how, promiſing ſoever, Was 


dad 


| 
wholly: laid: side; And they. zefolved 0 
| 
| 
| 


employ all cheir wealch, in she ſettling a 


Colony, with a Port and Fortifications in 
Darien; which was long kept a. ſecret, and ll 
was only truſted to ag ſelech number, ems - 
powered hyythis new Company, who aſſu- — 
med to themſelves-the-name of the African ' 
Company, tho they never meddled wich 

any concern in that part, gf ,the- World, 

The unhappy progreſs of this affair will ap- 

pear in its proper time. ea 


The Loſſes Of tie Merchants gave great A mo- 


advantages to thaſe, WHO gomplained 0 tion for a 


Wt - | Council 
the Adminifiration 3. The condutt, with re- Trade. 


lation to our Trade, was repreſented as at 5 
belt a neglect, of the Nation, and of its | 
Froſperity; Some, with a more ſpiteful ma- 

lice, ſaid, it was deſigned, chat we ſhould 

ſuffer inn our Trade, chat the Dutgh-might 

carry. it from us: And how extravagant 

ſoever this might N was often be 

9 ( 4 i ce 


* 


$15, Thi HISTORY Ib Reg. 
i 1 ted by ſome men of virulent tempbrs. And * 


— Re end, when all the errors, with rela- th 

tion to the protection of our Trade, were al 

ſer” out, ah! much aggravated,” a motion Wi 

was made to create, b 1 40 of Partiament, ca 

a'Council 'of Trade. 4 1 

This Was oppoſed by thoſe; whe Jooked fe! 

on it, as a change of our-Conftitution, in 'to 

a very eſſential point, The Executive part Ki 

on 1 Government was Wolly in the if 

: So that the appointing any Council, mi 

Y by Ia of Parliament, began a Precedent his 

2 their breaking in upon the execution me 

2 the Law, in which, it could not be mi 

cy to ſee how far they might be car- att 

ried. It was indeed offered, that this 'Coun- no 

eil ſnould be mueh limited as to its Powers; wa 

Yet many apprehended, that if the Par- gat 

lament named the perſons, How low ſoever col 

their powers might be at firſt, they would nat 

be enlarged every Seſſion; and from being far 

a Council to loòk into matters of Trade, anc 

they would be next empowered to appoint wh 

_  Convoys and Cruizers; This in time, the 

might draw in the whole Admiralty, and Zea 

that part of the Revenue or Supply, that doe 

Was appropriated to the Navy; So that a 2] 
=_ Kin would ſoon grow to be 4 Duke of hav 
= Penije: And indeed thoſe, who ſet this on ver 
{| moſt zealoufly, did not deny that they de- qui 
: ſigned to : many things upon it. | tiot 

3 "The King: was ſo ſenſible of the ill effects to 

this would have, that he ordered his Mi- adv 

niſters to oppoſe it, as much as poſſibly bee 


they 
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they could: yet the Earl of Sunderland; to 


the wonder of many; declared for it, and” 


- 


1605. 


— 


all that depended on him promoted it: He 


was afraid of the violence of the Republi- 


can Party, and would not venture on pro- 
voking them. The Miniſters were much of- 
fended with him, for taking this method 
to recommend himſelf at their coſt; The 


King himſelf took it ill, and told me that 


if he went on, driving it as he did, he 
muſt break with him. He imputed it to 
his fear; For the unhappy ſteps he had 


made in King Fames's time, gave his Ene- 


mies ſo many handles and colours for 


attacking him, that he would venture on 


nothing, that might provoke them. Here 
was a Debate, plainly in a point of Prero- 


gative, how far the Government ſhould 


continue on its antient bottom of Mo- 
narchy, as to the Executive part; or how 
far it ſhould turn to a Commonwealth; 
and yet by an odd reverſe, the Whigs, 
who were now moſt employed, argued for 


the Prerogative, while the Tories ſeemed 


zealous for publick Liberty: So powerfully 
does intereſt biaſs men of all forme. 


This was going on, and probably would A con- 


have paſt in both Houſes, when the diſco- ſpirac7 


very of a Conſpiracy turned mens thoughts 


quite another way: So that all angry mo- 


tions were let fall, and the Seſſion came 


to a very happy concluſion, with greater 
advantages to the King, than could have 
been otherwiſe expected. We were all this 

e 5 Win- 
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- 1695; Winter alarmed, from many different 
— garters, with the inſolent diſpourſes of the 
Jacobites, who ſeemed fo well aſſured of a 
Tadden Revolution, which was to be both 
2 and entire; that at Chriſtmas they 

aid, it would be broaght about, within 


had ſo long ſhut up within Toulon, was 


now fitting out, and was ordered to come 


round to Breſt; Our Fleet, that lay at 


, Cadiz, was not ſtrong enough to fight 
them, when they ſhould paſs the Streights; 


Rufjel had come home, with many of the 
great Ships, and had left only a Squadron 
there; But a great Fleet was ordered to go 


thither: It was ready to have ſailed in De- 
cember; But was kept in our Ports by 
contrary Winds, till February: This was 


then thought a great unhappineſs; But we 


found afterwards, that our preſervation 


was Chiefly wing co: it; And it Was ſo 
extraordinary a thing, to ſee the wind fixed 
at South Weſt during the whole Winter, 


that few could reſiſt che obſerving a ſignal 


Providence of God in it. We were all this 
while in great pain for Rook, who commanded 
the Squadron that lay at Cadiz; and was like 


d 80ũ ſuffer for want of the Proviſions: and 
Stores, which: this Fleet Was to carry him, 
beſides the addition of ſtrength this would 


bring him, in caſe the Toulon Squadron 
ſhould come about: We were only appre- 
henſive of danger from that Squadron; For 


we thought that we could be in none at 


| home, 


% 


e e fe.  - 


1 8 iy 
nt. home, till that Fleet was brought about: the 1695: 
he advertiſements came from many places, that 
fa ſome very important thing was ready to 
th break 1 It is true, the Jacobites fed 
ey their Party with ſuch ſtories every year; But 
uin they both talked and wrote now with more 
We than ordinary aſſurance. The King had been 
vas ſo accuſtomed to alarms and reports of | 
me this kind, that he had now ſo little re- 
A ard to them, as ſcarce to be willing to 
ht , Hearken to thoſe, who brought him Tack 
— ee 2a b 1 was = much ſet . 15 
he zreparing for the next Campaign, that 
on 9 things were little conſidered by 
De- But in the beginning of February, one of alfa. 
by Captain Fiſher came to the Earl of Port- firaring 
vas land, and in general told him, there was a © 
we deſign to aſſaſſinate the King; But he would 
on not, or could not then name any of 
o the perſons, who were concerned in it: 
ced Hie never appeared more, for he had aſ- 
er, ſurances given him, that he ſhould not be 
by made uſe of as a os . 172 1 nn 
his ter that, one Pendergrafs, an Iriſp Officer, 
led came to the Earl of Portland, and dis-. 
Ike covered all that he knew of the matter; 
and He freely told him his on name; but 
im, would not name any of the Conſpirators: 
uld La Rue, a Frenchman, came alſo to Bri- 
ron \ gadier Leviſon, and diſcovered to him all 
re- that he knew. Theſe two (Pendergraſs: and 
For La Rue) were brought to the King apart, 
al not knowing of one another's diſeovery: 
me, 1 | | They | 
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1695 They gave an account of two Plots then 

on foot, the one for aſſaſſinating the King, 
and the other for OY the Kingdom, 
The King was not eaſily: 


ſtances, in which the Diſcoveries did agree, 
It has been already told, in how many 
Projects King James was engaged, for as- 
ſaſſinating the King; But all theſe had fail- 
ed; ſo now one was laid, that gave bet- 
ter hopes, and look'd liker a Military ac- 
tion, chan a foul murder. Sir George Berkeley, 
aà Scotchman, received a Commiſſion from 
King James, to go and attack the Prince 


convinced him of the truth of the whole 


of Orange, in his Winter Quarters: Char- 


nock, Sir William Perkins, Captain Porter, 
and La Rue, were the men to whoſe con- 
duct the matter was truſted; The Duke 
of Berwick came over, and had ſome dis- 


courſe with them about the method of 


executing it. Forty Perſons were thought ne- 
ceſſary for the attempt: They intended to 
watch the King, as he ſhould go out to 
hunt, or come back from it in his Coach: 
Some of them were to engage the Guards, 
while others ſhould attack the King, and 
either carry him off a Priſoner, or, in caſe 
of any reſiſtance, kill him. This ſoft man- 
ner was propoſed, to draw Military men 
to act in it, as a warlike Exploit. Porter 
and Knightly went and viewed the Grounds, 
and the way thro' which the King paſt, 
Pall | | as 


| . F US. * rought to give 
credit to this, till a variety of circum- 


|. 
- 'F, 1 x * 
n | m. * 8 


could not Ning . he went back to France, 


/ 


— 
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as he went between Kenſington and Rich- 1605: 


mond Park, where he uſed to hunt com- 
monly on Saturdays; And they pitched on 
two places, where they thought they might _ 
well execute the deſign. King Fames ſent 
over ſome of his Guards to aſſiſt in it; 

He ſpoke himſelf to one Harris to go- 
over, and to obey ſuch Orders as he ſhould 
receive from Berkeley; He ordered money 


to be given him, and told him, that, if BY | 


he was forced to ſtay long at Calair, the 
Preſident there would have orders to fur- 


When the Duke of Berwick had laid the 1696 
matter ſo well here, that he thought tit 
and met King Fames at St. Denis, who nate 
was come ſo far on his way from Paris: cheking- 
He ſtopt there, and after a long Confe- dom. 
rence with the Duke of Berwick, he ſent 
him firſt to his Queen at St. Germains, and 

then to the King of France, and he him- 

ſelf called for a Notary and paſſed ſome 

Act; But it was not known to what ef- 

fect. When that was done, he purſued 

his journey to Calais, to ſet himſelf at the 

head of an' Army of about 20000 men, 

that were drawn out of the Garriſons, which 

lay near that Frontier. Theſe being full 

in that ſeaſon, an Army was in very few 

days brought together, without any pre- 

vious warning or noiſe. There came eve- 

ry Winter a coaſting Fleet from all the Sea- 

EFT | ports 


Ke 
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cos Ports of France to Dunkirk, with all the 
. proviſiens for a Campaign; And it was 
early one this year: So that this coaſting 
Fleet was ordered to be there by the end 
of Fanuary. Thus there were Tranſport 
Ships, as well as an Army, brought toge- 
ther in a oe ſillent manner: There was 
alſo a ſmall Fleet of - Craizers, and ſome 
Men of War ready to convoy them over; 
Many Regiments were embarked, and 
King Fames was waiting at Calais, for ſome 
tidings of that, on which he chieſſy de- 
pended; For upon the firſt notice of the 
fſueceſs of the Aſſaſſination, he was reſol- 
VvVed to have ſet ſail: So near was the mat- 
tdtter brought to a Criſis, when it broke out 
EZ Ps. by the diſcovery, made by the perfons 
5 above named. La Rue told all particu - 
1 lars, with che greateſt frankneſs, and na- 
. med all the perſons that they had inten- 
LY” died to engage in the execution of it; For 
| ſeveral Liſts were among them, and thoſe 
who coheerted. the matter, had thoſe 
Liſts given them; And took it for grant- 
ed, that every man named in thoſe Lifts 
was engaged; Since they were perſons on 
3 whom they = knowing their 
Ia inelinations, and believing that they would 
readily enter into the Project: tho it had 
not been; at that time, propoſed to many of 
them, as it appeared afterwards. The de- 
ſign was laid, to ſtrike the Blow on the 
_ I5th of February, in a Lane that turns down 


from 


ge 


* 
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from Turnbam-Grein 10 Brentford; And the 


Conſpiratorsſ ]ẽ eto be ſcattered abont 
the Green, | in Taverns - and Ale-houſes, 
and to be'btought together, upon a ſignal 


1696. 


given. They were caſt into ſegeral par- 


ties, and an Aide de Camp was aſſigned to 
every one of them, both to bring them 


together, and to give the whole the air 


of à Military action. Pendergraſs owned 


very freely to the King, that he was enga- 


— intereſt againſt him as he was of a 
el 


igion contrary to his: He ſaid, he would 
have no reward for his diſcovery; But he 
hated a baſe action; And the point of 


Honour was the only. motive that prevailed 


on him: He owned, that he was deſired to 


aſſiſt, in the ſeiziug on him, and he named 


the perſon that was fixed on ta ſhoot 
5 him: He abhorred- the whole thing, and 


0 


immediately came to reveal it. His ſtory 
did in all particulars agree with La: Rue s; 


For ſome time he ſtood on it, as a point 


of Honour, to name no perſon; But upon 
aſſurance given him, that he ſhould not 
be brought as a witneſs againſt chem, he 
named all he knew. The King ordered 
the Coaches and Guards to be made: ready 
next morning, being the 15th: of Hehruiry, 
and on Saturday, his uſual day df Hun- 


ting: But ſome accident; was pretended to 


cover his not going abroad that day. The 
Conſpirators continued to meet together, 


not doubting but that they ſhould have 
occaſion to execute their deſign the next 


Satur- 


* 
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© 606. Siturilay:: They had ſome always! about 
7 og LKenſington, who came and went continually, 
diand brought them an account; of every 
Itching that paſt there: On Saturday, the 
| 22% Uf ry, they put themſelves in a 
Freadineſs; And were going out to take 
8 the Poſts aſſigned them; but were ſur- 
pPpPriſed, when they had notice that the King's 
: Hunting was put off a ſecond time. They 
aapprehended, they might be diſcovered; 
Jet as none were ſeized, they ſoon quieted 
A - 1 2 if 2 — 8 OTE 
Next night, a great many of them were 
de bn taken in Te beck. And ihe dayfollowing, 
ſpiracors the whole diſcovery was laid before the 
feizedony privy: Council: At the ſame time, Advices 
ver ſenti to the King from Flanders, that 
the French Army was marching. to Dun 
: kirk, on deſign to invade England: And 
now, by a very happy Providence, tho 
thitherto, a very unacceptable one, we had 
'a great Fleet at! Spitbead, - ready to fail: 
And we had another Fleet, deſigned for 
the Summer's ſervice. in our own Seas, quite 
ready, tho” not yet manned. Many brave 
Seamen, ſeeing the Natien was in ſuch 
Vviſible danger, came out of their lurking 
1 Hhuoles, in Which they were hiding them- 
1 ſelves from the Preſs, and offered their Ser- 
13 E: vice; And albpeople ſhewed ſo much zeal, 
1 _ That in three: days, Ruſſel, who was ſent 
] | to command, ſtood over to the Coaſt of 
France, with a Fleet of above fifty Men 
of War. The Frencb rere amazed at this; 
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And upon it, their 55 drew ſo near 1600 
| Coaſts, that he not follow: them 

in ſuch ſhallow Water, but was contented 

with breaking their Deſign, and driving 

them into their Harbours. King James ſtayed 

for ſome woeks there. But, as the French 

ſaid, His malignant Star ſtill blaſted every 

project, that was formed for his Service. . 

The Court of France was much out of rue de- 

countenance with this diſappointment; for ſenõfẽd 

that King had ordered his deſign of Ins gun. 

vading England, to be communicated tO ken. 

all the Courts; in which he had Mi- 

niſters : And they ſpoke of it with ſuch an 

air of aſſurance, as gave violent preſump- 


tions, that the King of France knew of the 


Conſpiracy againſt che King's Perſon, and 


- depended upon it; for indeed, without 
that, the Deſign was impracticable, confi- 


dering how great a Fleet we had at Spit- 
bead; Nor could any Men of common 


ſenſe have entertained a thought of it, but 
with a view of the Confuſion, into which 


the intended Aſſaſſination muſt have caft 


us. They went on in England, ſeizing the 


Conſpirators; And a Proclamation was is- 
ſued out, for apprehending thoſe that ab- 


ſeonded, with a promiſe of a thouſand 


Pound Reward, to ſuch as ſhould ſeize oi 
any of them, and the offer of a Pardon 
to every Conſpirator, that ſhould ſeize 


on any. of the reſt: This ſet all people at 
work, and in a few weeks, moſt of them 
were apprehended; — Berkeley was 


Part 11. not 
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not found, who had brought the Commis. Per 
— ſion from King Fames, tho' great ſearch wh 
was made for him. For, tho] the reality hin 
: of ſuch a Commiſſion, was fully proved be 
afterwards, in the Trials of the Conſpi- pro 
rators, by the Evidence of thoſe, who had nel 
ſeen and read it all written in King Fames's an 
oven hand (ſuch a Paper being too impor- bar 
tdtant to be truſted to any to copy) yet much ſole 
pains was taken, to have found the very ſed 
_ perſon who was intruſted with it: The his 
Commiſſion itſelf would have been a va like 
luable-piece, and ſuch an Original, as was had 
not to be found any where. | Inſt 
The Military Men would. eee und 
other terms; They thought, by the Laws the! 
of War, they were bound to obey all mer 
Orders, that run in a Military Stile, and ver 
no other; And ſo they imagined, that their firſt 
part in it was as innocent, as the going on Pen, 
any deſperate deſign, during a Campaign: amo 
Many of them repined at the ſervice, the 
and wiſhed that it had not been put on the 
$ them; But, being commanded, they fan- W ope 
| | cied that they were liable to no blame nor WM 1 
; a infamy, but ought to be treated as Priſon- was 
en of Wr. n. mun 
Porter Among thoſe who were taken, Porter and of 
22 Pendergraſs were brought in. Porter had Add 
* been a vitious man, engaged in many ces 
| ill things; and was very forward and fu- mies 
= rious in all their Conſultations. The Lord And 
= | Cutts, who, as Captain of the Guards, both 
= was preſent, when the King W wa they 
[| 94 1 | + en 
" 
a \ 
| 
| | 
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18- Penderg#aſs, but did not know His name, 1606. 
ch | when he faw him brought in, preſſed. =. = 
ity him to own himſelf, and the ſervice that | 
ed be had already done; But he claimed the | 
pi. promiſe of not being forced to be a Wits. 
dad neſs, and would ſay nothing: Porter was 
es's a man of pleaſure, who loved not the 
or- WW hardſhips of a Priſon, and much leſs the 
ch ſolemnities of an Execution; So he confes+ 
ery WW {cd all: And then Pendergraſs, Who had 
.he WM his deprndapce on him, freely confeſſed | 
Ve- likewiſe: He ſaid, Porter was the man who ($o | 
vas had truſted him; He would not be an | | 
laſtrument to deſtroy him; but he lay | nn 
on under no obligations to any others among 2 
WS them. Porter had been in the manage- - 
all ment of the whole matter: So he gave a. 
and very copious account of it all; from the 
err firſt beginning. And now it appeared; that £ 
on Pendergraſs had -been but a very few days | 

: among them, and had ſeen very few of 
Ce, them 5 and that he came and diſcovered 
on the Conſpiracy, the next day after it was 
an. , od ge a ine RY | 
nor i When by theſe Examinations the matter Botb . \| 
on. was clear and undeniable, the King com. fpatlis - "> 


municated it, in a Speech to both Houſes ment en. 
of Parliament: They immediately made 
had Addreſſes, of Congratulation, with aſſuran- , Ades 
any ces of adhering to him againſt all his Ene- ciaion, 
fu- mies, and in particular, againſt, King Fames; 

ord W And after that, motions were made in 


ds, boch Houſes, for an Allocistion, wherein 
ned WW they ſhould on him as-cheir Rightful and 
N- % 2 T7 


4 
, 


1 Lawful King, and promiſe fairhfully to 
| = adhere. to him againſt King James, and 
1 | the pretended Prince of Wales; engaging 
5 at the ſame time to maintain the Act of 
Succeſſion, and to revenge his Death on 
all who - ſhould be concerned in it. This 
was much oppoſed in both Houſes, chief. 
FT y by Seimour and Finch in the Houſe of 
-ommons, and the Earl of Nottingham in 
the Houſe of Lords; They went chiefly 
upon this,” that Rightful and Lawful were 
words, that had been laid aſide in the be- 
ginning of this Reign; that they imported 
one that was King by Deſcent, and ſe could 
not belong to the preſent King. They ſaid, 
the Crown and the Prerogatives of it were 
veſted in him, and therefore they would 
obey him, and be faithful to him, tho 
they could not acknowledge him their Right. 
ful and Lawful King. Great exceptions were 
ulſo taken to the Word Revenge, as not of 
an Evangelical ſound; But that word was 
o explained, that theſe were ſoon cleared: 
| Revenge was to be meant in a legal ſenſe, 
= - Fither in the proſecution of Juſtice at 
= bote, or of War abroad; And the ſame 
=_ - word had been uſed in that Aﬀociation, 
Ainto which the Nation entred, when it was 
_-., ,- apprehended, re Dragan Elizabeth's life 
bs | Wiss in danger, by the practices of the 
| Auen of Scots. After a warm debate, it 
4 W.as carried in both Houſes, that an Aſſocia- 
|| tion ſhould be laid on the” Table, and 
| : That it might be ſigned by all ſuch, as 
| „„ 9 7 e were 


53 


| 8 | p { 4 2 5 ö . f e | 


were willing of their own accord to ſign it; 
only with this difference, that inſtead. of 
the words Rightful and Lawful King, the 
Lords put [theſe words, That King Wil- 
liam hath the Right by Law to the Crown ; 
of theſe Realms, and that neither King ö 
James, nor the pretended Prince Gf Hales, | 
nor. any. other perſan, has any Right 


whatſoever to the ſame. This was. done, = 
to ſatisfy thoſe, who ſaid, they could not ö | 
come up to the words: Rightful and Law: | 
ful; And the Earl of Es ls | 


theſe words, they were thought to anſwer - |} 
the ends of the Aſſociation, and ſo were =_ 
agreed to. This was ſigned by both Hou- j 


ſes, excepting only Fourſcore in the Houſe = = 
of Commans 1 Fifteen in the Houſe | | 
of Lords. The Aſſociation was carried | | 
from the Houſes of Parliament over all Eng- AE . 


land, and was ſigned by all ſorts of people, 
a very few only excepted: The Biſhops 
alſa drew a Form for the Clergy, accor- 
ang to that ſigned. by the Houſe of Lords, 


with ſome. ſmall variation, which was ſo | 
univerſally ſigned, that not above an Hun- Y 
dred all England over refuſed it. T4 
Soon after this, a Bill was brought into | 1 


the Houſe of Commons, declaring all men 
incapable of publick Truſt, or ta ſerve ; 
in Parliament, who did not ſign. the Aſſo- | 
ciation: This paſt with no. conſiderable op- | 

| Poſition; for thoſe who had ſigned it of their 
own. accord, were not unwilling to have 
it made general; and 1 as had uy 
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it when it was voluntary, were reſolved ta 

——— fign it, as ſoon as the Law ſhould be 
made for 

Order paſt m Council, for reviewing all 


the Commiſſions in England, and for tur. 


ning out of them all thoſe, who had not 
ſigned the Aſſociation, while it was volun- 
tary; Since this feemed to be ſuch a de- 
claration of their Principles and Affec- 
tions, that it} was not thought reaſonable, 
that ſuch perſons ſhould be an longer. 
either uſtices of Peace, or Depur' ' Lieute- 


' Hants, "i 
The Seffion of Parliament was ſoon 


dund, upon which, two and an 
Half were. to be raiſed, which the beſt 

ges did a Wed e was neither juſt nor 

udent. A new Bank was propoſed, called 
the Land Bank, becauſe the Securities were 
to be upon Land: This was the main 
Mfference de between it, and the Bank of Eng- 
Kd: And by reafon of this, it was preten- 
ded, that it was got contrary. to a Clauſe 
in the Act for that ranks t lat no other 
= ſhould be fet up poſition to it. 


There was a ſtt of Bare who en- 


1 that it ſhould prove effeftual, for the 
otjey for Which it was given. This was 
ehiefly managed by Foley, Harley, and the 
Tories: It was much 2 — by the Earl 
of Funderland; And the King was prevailed 
Jy 'to conſent! tö it, or rather to defire it, 
hot he bs They told * w— of way 


» v4 


It. And at the ſame time, an 
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ill conſequence it would prove to his af - 


fairs: The Earl of Sunderland's excuſe 


for himſelf, when the Error appeared af: 
terwards' but too evidently, was, that he 
r it would engage the Tories in in- 


tereſt to ſupport the Government. To 


After moſt of the Conſpirators were ta; ©: 
ken, and all Examinations were over, chersried 
ſome of them were brought ta their Trials. and exe - 
Charnock, King, and Keys, were begug cuted. 


with: The Deſign was fully proved againſt 
them. Charnock ſhewed great preſence of 
mind, with temper and good judgment, 
and made as good a defence as the matter 
could bear; But the proof was fo full, that 
they were all found guilry. | Endeavours 
were uſed to perſuade Charnock to confeſs 
all he knew; for he had been in all their 
Plots from the beginning; His Brother 
was employed to deal with him, & he ſee : 
med to be once in ſuſpence: But the next 
time that this Brother came to him, he 
told him he could not ſave: his own life 
without doing that, which would take awa 
the lives of ſo many, that he did not thin 


his own life worth it, This ſhewed a great- 


neſs of mind, that had been very valuable, 
if it had been better directed. Thus this 


matter was underſtood at the time. But 


many | — after this, the Lord Somers gave 
me a diffengnt account of it. Charnock, as 
he told me, ſent an Offer to the King; of 
a full diſcovery-of all their conſultations 
and deſigns ; and deſired no pardon, but only 
Forty R 4 * that 
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if he was found to prevaricate, in any part 


| 696, that he might hue in ſome eaſy pricon; and 


* 


execution of the Sentence: But the Kin 


apprehended, that ſo many perſons would 


be found concerned, and thereby be ren- 
dctred deſperate, that he was afraid to have 
ſuch a Scene opened, and would not 


. wy "I 
nt 


ada ccept of this: offer. At his death, Cbarnoct 


„nd delivered a paper, in vyhich he confeſſed, 


he was engaged in a defign to attack the 


Prince of Oranges Guards; But he thought 
bimfelf bound to clear King James, from 
nag, en any Commiſſion to aſſaſſinate 
him. King's Paper, who ſuffered with him, 
was to the ſame. purpoſe; and they both 
took pains to clear all thoſe; af their Reli- 
gion, from any acceſſion to it. King ex- 


preſſed a ſenſe of the unlawfulneſs of the 


undertaking; But Charnock ſeemed fully 
ſatisfied with the lawfulneſs of it. Keys 
Was a poor ignorant Trumpeter, who had 
his dependance on Porter, and now ſuffer- 
ed chiefly upon his Evidence, for which 


he was much reflected on: It was ſaid, 
that Servants had often been witneſſes againſt 


their Maſters, but that a Maſter's wit⸗ 
neſſing againſt his Servant, was ſomewhat 
dier and en ondina r. 
king The way that Cbarnock and King. took 
James to yindicate King James, did ther faſten 
acquic- the imputation more upon him: They 
ted by did not deny, that he had ſent over a Com- 
en minen to attack the Prince of K. 2 
188 e i TEE 
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© of his diſcovery, he would laok' for the 
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been of ſome weight: But inſtead of de- 
nying that which was ſworn, he only 
denied, that King James had given a Com- 
miſſion for Aſſaſſination: And it ſeems 


E weight was laid on this Word; 


or all the Conſpirators agreed in it, and 
denied that King James had given a Com- 
miſſiom to aſſaſſinãte the Prince of Orange. 
This was an odious word, and perhaps 


no perſon was ever ſo wicked, as to 


order ſuch a thing, in ſo crude a manner: 
But the ſending a Commiſſion, to attack 
the King's Perſon, was, the ſame thing 


upon the matter; and was all that the 


witneſſes had depoſed. Therefore their 


not denying this, in the terms in which the 
es 


Witne wore it, did plainly imply a 


confeſſion that it was true. But ſome, who 
had à mind to deceive... themſelves. or 
others, laid hold on this, and made great 
uſe of it, that dying men had acquitted 
King Fames of the Aſſaſſination, Such 
flight colours will ſerve, when people are 
engaged before - hand to believe, as their 
affections lead then. 5 
Sir Fobn Friend, and Sir William Perkins, Fried 
were tried next. The firſt of theſe had and Per- 
riſen from mean beginnings to great . cre- 
dit, and much wealth; He, was epploygd 
by King - Fames, and had all this whil 
| ſtuck firm to is intereſts : His Purſe 


E 


5 was 
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him he had ſeen; If this had been denied 1096. 
O 


£ 


and 


1 


dis Keepers, and he 


one of the ſhe Clerks in Chancery, and 
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more onſidered than his he ant 
— — on all occaſions, as the 

—— appli him: While: Parker was forms 

y in the Tower, u up n Information of an 

Aſſaſſigation of the King deſigned by him; 

he furniſhed the — that. corrupted 

im to make his 


* 


eſcape out of che Tower He knew of 
the Aſſaſſination, tho? he was not to be an 
Actor in it: But he had a Commiſſion for 
failing a Regiment for- King James, and he 
Dad (entertained and paved the Officers, 

he were to ſerve under him: He had 


al joined wich thofe who:had ſent over 
[in May 16098, with the Mes. 

ſuge to King James, mentioned in the ge- 
<eount- of the former year: IT appearing 
now, that" they had then deſired an Inva- 
Hog "wich go Foot, and 1000 Horſe, and 
had. 1 Yrothiſed to join thefe| with 2000 

rſe, upon their landing. In this, the 
Tart of. : Ailecbury, the Lord Montgomery, 
Son to the Marquiſs of Powe, and Sir 
Jobn Penayiok, were alſo: concerned. Upon 


All this acer - om was condemned, 
and e Earl of A hy committed 
Priſoger to = 4 ws © Perking was a 


k 9 of Eſtate, WhO hat gone vio- 
inte the Paſſionb and Intereſts of 
art, in King Charles time: He was 


all Oaths to the Government, rather 


4 tofe his Place: He did not only con- 
n uf Aﬀla(Roacian, but un- 
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aſſiſt in it; And he had brought up Hor- 


ſes for that Service, from the Country; 
t had not named the Perſons; ſo this 
y yet in his own breaſt. He himſelf 


was hot to have acted in it, for he like- 


wiſe had a Commiſſion for a Regiment; 


that Service: He had alfo provided a ſtock 
of Arms, which were hid under Ground, 


and were now diſcovered: Upon this Evi- 


dence, he was condemned. Great etidea- 
yours were uſed, both with Friend and 
him, to confeſs all they knew: Friend'was 
more ſallen, as he Rnew lefs; for he was 


only applied to and "truſted, when they 


needed his money: Perkins fluctuated more; 
He confeſſed the whole thing for which 


he was condemned; But would not name 


the five perſons, whom he was to Have 


ſent in, to afliſt in the Aſſaſſination; He 


ſaid, he had engaged them in it, ſe he 


could not think of ſaving his awn life by 
deſtroying theirs. He confeſſed, he had 


mg Fames's Commiſſion ; The words 


 Uffered a little from thoſe which | Porter 


had told; But Porter did not Twear that 
he faw it himſelf; He only related what 
Charnock had told him concerning it; Vet 


Perkins ſaid, they were to the ſame effect: 


He believed, it was all writ with King Fames's 
own hand, he had feen his writing often, 
md was confident it was writ by him. 
le owned, chat he had raifed and main- 


1696. 
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5 155. not ſwear againſt his Officers, ſince he him- 
ſelf had drawn them into the Service; 
and he affirmed that he knew nothing of 
the other Regiments. He ſent for the 
Biſhop of Ehy, to whom he repeated all 
theſe particulars, as the Biſhop himſelf 
told me. He feemed much troubled with a 
ſenſe of his former life, which had been 
very irregular. The Houſe of Commons 
ſent ſomeèe to examine him: But he gave 
them ſo little ſatisfaction, that they left 


him ta the courſe of the Law. His ten- 


derneſs, in not accuſing thoſe whom he 

had drawn in was ſo generous, that this 

alone ſerved to create. ſome regard for 

2 2 man, who had been long under a very 
5 | bad Character. In the beginning of April, 
Friend and he were executed together. 
— neſs of the Jacobites appeared upon that 


publick Oecaſion. Theſe two had not changed their 


tion giv- Religion, but ſtill called themſelves Pro- 


| enchem, teſtants; So three of the Nonjuring Cler- | 


| en waited on them to Tybum, two of 
| E- them had been oft with Friend, and one of 
=—_ them with Perkins; And all the three, at the 
_ | ng Execution, joined to give them 
| Publick Abſolution, with an 1 
| of Hands, in the view of all the People: A 
| ſtrain of Impudence, that was as new as 
it was wicked ; ſince theſe perſons died, 
owning the ill deſigns they had been en- 
gaged in, and expreſſing no ſort of Re- 
3 TA | 5 pen- 


mpoſition 


2 


F 1 


A very unuſual. inſtance. of the bold · 
Eels 


He confeſſed 


4 
* 
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entance for them. So theſe Clergymen, 4 
1 ſolemn Abſolution, made 2 — 
declaration of their allowing and juſti - 
fying theſe perſons, in all they had been 
concerned in: Two of theſe were taken, and 
cenſured for this in the King's Bench, the 


third made his eſcape. 


Three other Conſpirators, Rookwood, Lo- Ober 
wick, and Cranborn, were tried next. By Conſpi- 
this time, the new Act for Trials in ſuch cel an 


caſes began to take place, ſo theſe held executed. 


long; for their Council ſtuck upon every 
thing. But the Evidence was now more 


| 15 Ih : For three other Witneſſes came 
in 


The Government being ſo gentle as 


to pardon even the Conſpirators, who! con- 


feſſed their guilt, and were willing to be 


Witneſſes againſt others. The two firſt 


were Papiſts, they expreſſed their diſſike 


of the Deſign; But inſiſted on this, that 
as Military Men they were bound to obey 


all Military Orders; And they thought, 


that the King, who knew the Laws of 


War, ought to have a regard to this, and 
to forgive them. Cranborn called himſelf a 


Proteſtant, but was more ſullen than the 
other two; to ſuch a degree of fury and 
perverſeneſs, had the Jacobites wrought up 


their Party. 1 was tried next; 

all, and upon that, tho' he 
was condemned, he had a Reprieve, and 
was afterwards pardoned. Theſe were all the 


Trials and Executions that even this black 
Lonſpiracy drew from the Government; 


for 
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cok Dit was brought: next upon 


— 


| 


- 


1898. for the Kings Inclinations were ſo mer: 
=== Ciful, that he feemed uneaſy even under 
theſa Acts of neceſſary Juſtice. 


tried for n A&count:- of the intended Invaſion; 
daun for he was not charged with the Aſſaſſina- 
tion: His Trial was conſidered as intro- 
dutory to the. Eart- of Ailesbury's ; for the 
Evidence was the ſame as to both. Porter 
and Goodman were two Witneſſes againſt 
bim; They had been with him at a meeting, 
in a Tavern in Leadenbull Street, where 
Cbarnock received Inſtructions to go to 
Frunce, with the Meſſage formerly mentio- 
ned: All that was brought againſt this, was, 
that the Maſter of the Tavern, and two 

of his Servants ſwore, that they remembred 
well when that Company was at the Ta- 
vern, for they were often coming into 
the Room 2 they ſat, both at dinner 
time, and after it; and that they ſaw not 
Goodman there, nay, they were poſitive. 
that he was not there. On the other hand, 
Porter depoſed, that Goodman was not with 
them at dinner; but that he came to that 
houſe after dinner, and ſent him in a note; 
upon which he, with the conſent of the 
Company, went out and brought him in; 
And then it was certain, that the Servants 

of the houſe were not in that conſtant at- 
tendance; nor could they be believed in 

a negative, againſt poſitive evidence to 
the cantrary: Their credit was not ſuch; 
but that it might be well ſuppoſed, _ 

<a | | 0 
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1. for the intereſt of their houſe, they ini | v 
er be indueed to make ſtretches. 2 = 
by dende was believed, and Cook was: 954 — | 
ll, guilty, and condemned. He obtained 
" many ſhort... Reprieves, - upon : affurances 

a. that he would tell all he knew But it 

92 was viſible he did not deal ſincerely; his 

16 puniſhment ended in a Baniſhment. Sur John Fenwick, 

er Fenwick was taken not long after, gaing 

ſt over to France, and was ordered: to pre: | 
g. 5 for his Trial; Upon which, he. ſor med | 
re ay Log diſroyver all he knew: And in „ | 
to = went off and on, for he had no | ! 
0 mind to die, and hoped to ſave himſaf _—_— 
s, by ſome pragce. or Other. Several days 
i0 were ſet for Ris Trial, and ie pracured | "mo 

N new delays, by making ſome new diſcove- 

a- ries At laſt;-when he ſaw that flight: and 

to eneral ones . not ſervg his turn, he 

er ent for the Duke of Dvonſbire, and wrote 


a” Paper as à diſdovery, which che: gave 
5 bim 0 de ſent n Andi that 
d, Duke, affirming: to the Lade Jeſticns; that 
ch it was tot fir chat ang mo be:'ſeen 


it => ALT -but = n= the phe: ebly 
ok failed total lye And the credit of the — 


in 
to Bank of England was much ſhaken. A“ . 
hi; bout five Millions of elipt money was 


it, ge: into the eee. ; And: the 


- 


/ 
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1896. loſß that che Nation ſuffered, by the recoi. 


of the money, amounted to two Mil. 


ning 
bons, and two Hundred Thouſand pounds. 


The Coinage was carried on with all pos. 


ſible haſte; About eighty [Thouſand pounds 


was ſlow, and the new money was gene. 
rally kept up; ſo that, for ſeveral months, 


Utttle af it appeared. This ſtop in the 
free Circulation of money, put the Nation 


into great diſorder: Thoſe who, according 
to the Act of Parliament, Were to have 
the firſt payments in milled money, for 
the Loans they had made, kept their Specie 
up, and would not let we” 12 at an 
unreaſonable ! 22 * rx | Sag had 
no money to pay his Army, jo they were 
in great diſtreſs, which they bore with 
wonderfull patience. By this means, the 
King could undertake nothing, and was 


forced to lie on the defenſive: Nor were 


the Frenth ſtrong enough to make an Im. 
preſſion in any place. The King had 
a mighty Army, and was much ſuperior 


And it paſſed for a happy Campaign, be- 


Cauſe the French were not able to take 
any advantage from thoſe ill accidents, that 
odur want of Specie brought. us under; 
_  .-which indeed were ſuch, that nothing but 
the ſenſe all had of the late e. 
kept us quiet and free from tumults. It 
now appeared, what a ſtrange error the 
King was led into, when he accepted of fo 


8. 


8 


. great 


3 , 


;\ 


and thereby convinced him, that they 


were his friends in affection, as well as 
1 ped $75 TEL I'g LH #4 HE BED P 
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The ſecret. practices in Italy were now! A peace 
ready to break out; The Pope and the V in Pied 


netianc had a mind to ſend the Germans out 


of Italy, and to take the Duke of Savoy 


out of the neceſſity of depending on 
thoſe, they called Hereticks. The manage- 


ment in the buſineſs of Caſal looked ſo 
dark, that the Lord Galway, Who was 
the King's General and Envoy there, did 


àpprehend there was ſome what myſterious 
under it. One ſtep more remained, to 
ſettle the Peace there; for the Duke of Sa- 
vy would not” own that he was in any 
Negotiation, till he ſhould have received 


the advances of money, that were promi- 


ſed him from England and Holland; for 
he was much ſet on the heaping of Trea- 
ſure, even during the War; to Which end, 
he had debaſed his Coin, ſo, that it was 
not above a ſixth part in intrinſick value, 
of what it paſſed for. He was always beſet 
Fart II. * with 
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eat a 8um, to be raiſed by a Land Bank: 1 

was ſcarce honourable, and not very 
ſafe at any time; But it might have 
proved fatal at a time, in which, money 
was like to be much wanted, which want 
vould have been leſs felt, if Paper Credit 
had been kept up: But one Bank working 
againſt another, and the Goldſmiths againſt 
both, put us to great ſtraits: Let the 
Bank ſupplied. the King in this extremity, 


: 1.8 


SY 
1 : 
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—=— complaining: of the progteſs, that Hereſy 


ET © was like to make in his Dominions: He had 
e indeed: granted a very full Edict, in favour 

| of the 'audots, reſtoring their former Li- 
herties and Privileges to them, which the 


Lord Galluay took care to have put, in 


the; moſt emphatical words, and paſt with 

all the formalities of Law, to make it as 
ectual, as Laws and Promiſes can be: 

Vet every ſtep, that was made in that af. 

8 fair, went againſt the grain, and was ex- 

; torted from him, by the interceſſion” of 
»---7 + the, King and the States, and by the Lord 


. eee 
In coneluſion, the French were grown 
ſo weary of that War, and found the 
Charge of it ſo heavy, that they offered, not 
only to xeſtore all that had been taken, 

but to demoliſh Pignerol, and to pay the 

Duke ſome Millions of Crowns; and to 
cCompleat the whole, that the Duke of 

i | Burgundy ſhould marry his Daughter. To 
this he conſented ; But to cover this De- 
fection from his Allies, it was further 
agreed, that Catinat ſhould draw his Army 
together, before the Duke could bring 
his, to make head againſt him; And that 
he ſhould be ordered to attempt the Bom- 
bardment of Turin; that ſo the Duke 
might ſeem to be forced, by the extre- 
mity of his affairs, to take ſuch conditions, 
as were offered him. He had a mind to 
have caſt the blame on his Allies; + 
Ae 2 1 they 
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they had aſſiſted him more effectually at 1690 
N | 8 1696. 
this time, than on other occaſions. A Truee 
was firſt made, and that, after a few | 


months, was turned into an entire Peace; 
One Article whereof was, that the Milaneze 
ſhould have a neutrality granted them, in 
caſe the German Forces were ſent out. of 
Italy. All the Italian Princes and States 
concurred in this, to get rid of the 
Germans as ſoon as was poſſible; So the 
Duke of Savoy promiſed to join with the 
French to drive them out. Valence was 
the firſt place, that the Duke of Savoy at- 
tackt ; ” There was a good Garriſon in it, 
and it was better provided, than the 
laces of the Spaniards generally were: 
t was not much preſſed, and the Siege held 


ſome weeks, many dying in it. At laſt. 


the Courts of Vienna and Madrid . 85 
of the Neutrality, and engaged to d 
the Germans out of theſe parts, upon 
an advance of money, which the Princes 
of Italy were glad to pay, to be delivered 
from ſuch troubleſome gueſts.. 
Thus ended the War in Piedmont, after 
it had laſted fix years: Pignerol was demo- 
liſned; But the French, by the Treaty, 
might build another Fort at Feneſtrella, 
which is in the middle of the Hills: 
And ſo it will not be ſo important as Pig- 
nerol was, tho' it may prove an uneafy 
neighbour to the Duke of Savoy. His 
Daughter was received in France as Dut- 
cheſs of Burgundy, tho' not yet of the 
28 ä Age 
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1606, Age of conſent, for ſhe was but ten 
— Years; od. | 4 7 oy 
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2s a Nothing of conſequence paſſed in Cata- 


lonia, The French went no further than 
Gironne, and the Spaniards gave them 


no diſturbance; Both the King and Queen 


of Spain were at this time fo ill, that, 
as is uſual upon ſuch occaſions, it was 


Affairs in 


Hungary. 


ſuſpected they were both poiſoned : The 


King of Spain relapſed often, and at 


laſt, remain'd in that low ſtate of health, 


in which he ſeemed to be always rather 
dying than living. The Court of France 


were glad of his recovery; for they were 


not then in a condition, to undertake ſuch 


a War, as the Daupbin's Pretenſions mult 


have engaged them in. 


towards Tranfilvania, . where the Duke 
of . Saxony commanded the Imperial Ar- 


my: The Turks did attack them, and they 


under the divided - Monarchy of two 


defended themſelves ſo well, that, tho! 


they were beat, yet it coſt the Turks ſo 


dear, that the Grand Signior could under- 


take 'nothing afterwards. 'The Imperialiſts 
laſt about 5000 men; But the Turks loſt 
bove twice that number; And the Grand 


gnior went back with an empty Tri- 
umph, as he did the former year. But 


another action happened, in a very re- 


mote place, which may come to be of a 


very great conſequence to him. The Muſco- 
uites, after they had been for ſome years 


Bro- 


In Hungary, the Turks advanced again 
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Brothers, or rather, of a Siſter, who go- 
verned all in their Name, the 900 1 
of one of theſe came now under one Czar : 
He entered into an Alliance with the Em- 
peror, againſt the Turks; and Azupb, which 
was reckon'd a ſtrong place, that com- 
manded the mouth or the Tanais or Donn, 
where it falls into the Meozis-palus, after 

a long Siege, was taken by his Army. 
This opened' the Euxine Sea to him; So 
that, if he be furniſhed with men, skilled 
in the building, and in the failing of Ships, 
this may have conſequences, that ma? 
very much diſtreſs Conſtantinople, and be 
in the end, fatal to that Empire. The 
King of Denmark's health was now on a 
decline; Upon which, the Duke of Hol- 
ſtein was taking advantage, and new dis- 
putes were like to ariſe there.  * 

Our affairs at Sea went well, with re- Airs 
lation to Trade: All our Merchant Fleets ** 
came ppi home; we made no confi- 
derable Loſſes; on the contrary, we took 1 
many of the French Privateers: The) | = 
now gained little in that way of War, whic! 9 
in ſome of the former years, had been = 
very advantageous to them. Upon the 
breaking out of the Conſpiracy, Orders | 

were ſent.to Cadiz, for bringing home our - 

Fleet : The Spaniards murmured at this, 

tho' it was reaſonable for us to take care 

of our ſelves in the firſt place. Upon 

that, the French Fleet was alſo ordered to =, 

come about ; They met with rough Wea- | i 

. 23 1 | 
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ther, and were long in the paſſage: 80 
that if we had ſent a Squadron before Breſt, 


— —e—ę—— 


we had probably made ſome conſiderable 


advantage; but our Fleet was ſo divided, 
chat Faction appeared in every order, and 
in every motion: Nor did the. King ſtudy 


enough to remedy'this, but father kept it 


up, and ſeemed to think, that was the 
way to pleaſe both Parties; but he found 
afterwards, that by all his management 


with the Tories, he diſguſted, thoſe, who 


were affeCtionate and zealous; for him; and 


that the Tories had too. deep an alienation 
from him, to be overcame with good 

uſage. Thei | 

gained their end, which was to provoke 


eir fubmiſſions however to him 


the Whigs to be peeviſh and uneaſy. Our 


Fleet tiled 555208 the INe of Re, With 
ſome Bomb Veſſels : Some ſmall Iflands 


were burnt and plundered, as, St. Martin's 


: Affairs 
in Scot- 


was bombarded: The loſs the French made, 


land. 


\ 


aw 


_ ; 


was not conſiderable in itſelf, but it put 
their affairs in great diſtraction: and the 
9 14 they were at in defending their 
Coaſt, was, much greater than ours in 
attacking it. This was the ſtate of affairs 


in England, and abroad, during this Sum- 


. Scotland was falling under great miſery, 
by reaſon of two ſucceſſive Bad Harveſts, 
Which exhauſted that Nation, and drove 
away many of their People; the greateſt 
number went over to Ireland: A Parliament 
was held at Edinburgh, and in a f 115 
n 8 eee 


— 


ee eee "was weed "was ; 
granted: They were in a Sm 3 
dition, for two ſueh bad A layentreme "= 
heavy on them. 3 4334080043." 
This Summer dre makin 


ſteps towards a Peavey The'Cburr'iwas ve ve Jo Peace 
uneaſy. under ſo long and ſo elfe Pot by 
2 War; The Country, was ethauſted3he 

they had neither men ner mone 2 Their French. 
Trade was ſunk to nothing, and publick 


Credit Was loſt. Oo: _ 


Offices, which abvays was conſidbfed as a 


reſource, never to be exhauſted did not 
work as formerly; Few buyers or underta- 
hat King's health was 
thought declining; He affected ſetrec y and 


kers - appeared. 


retirement, ſo that both the temper of his 
mind, and the ſtate of his affairs, diſpoſed 
him to deſire a Peace. One Callieres was 
ſent, to make propoſitions to the States, 
as D'Avaux-* was preſſing the King of 


Sweden to offer his Mediation: The States 


would hearkew to no propoſſtion, till two 


Preliminaries were agreed to; The Hirſt 
Was, that all things ſhould: be brought back 
to the ſtate; in which they-were put, DY 1 


the Treaties of Munſter and Ni 

This imported, not only the æeſtoring 
and Cbarleroy, but likewiſe Strarburg and. 
Luxembourg,” and that, in the ſtate which 
they were in at preſent: The other Pre- 
liminary was, that France ſhould: own the 


King, whenſoever the Peace ſnhould 4 \ 
concluded; 'T be "Hi WhO deſigned 


* 4 tO 
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_ to:keeptreff-any Negotiationi as much as 

2096: pofſible, moped that this ſhould be done 

; before the Treaty was; opened: But the 

| King thought the other was ſufficient, and 

v Nould ngmſaffet the Peace ge he obſtructed, 

n by a thing, chat might ſerm perſonal to 

„ HBimſelf. To all this, the Court of France, 

after ſome delays, conſentedis But that 

en ſpirit of Chicane and Injuſtice, chat had 

\ reigned Jo long in that Court, did ſtill 
appear in every ſtep that was made: For 

they made uſe of equivocal terms, in every 

* Paper that was offered in their name. The 
1 States had felt he effects of theſe in for- 
mer Lreaties too ſenſibly, not to be now on 

5 their / guard againſt them The Frencb till 

. — Mem and when ſome points 
ſeemed to be quite ſettled, new difficul- 
ties were ſtill tHrown in. It was propo- 

0 . ſed: by the French, that the Popiſh Reli 
gion muſt continue ſtill at Strathurg, that 

the King of: France could not in conleience 
yield that point: It was alſo pretended, 
that Luembourg was to be reſtored in the 
ſiame ſtate, in Which it was when the French 
took it: Theſe variations did almoſt break 
off the Negotiation; but the French would 
not let it fall, and yielded them up again. 
S800 it was viſible all this was only an 
.._ - amuſement; and an artifice, by this ſhew 

of Peace, to get the Parliament of En- 

1 8 Fa to declare for it: Since as-a trading 


Nation muſt grow weary of War, ſo the 
Party they had among us, would ee 
5 | 3 Wi 
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general to promote the Peace: For tho 
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with the inclination, that was now become 1696. 
our affairs were in all reſpects, except 
that of the Coin, in ſo good a condition, 
that we felt our ſelves grow richer by the 
War, yet during each Campaign, we ran a 
greater riſque, chan our Enemies did: For 
all our preſervation hung on the ſingle 

thread of the King's Life, and on that 
proſpect, the Party, that wrought againſt the 


Government, had great hopes, and acted 


with much ſpirit during the War, which 
we had reaſon to think muſt ſink with a 
E 045; 50 DOTS 


The Parliament met in er mn A Seſſion 


at the opening of the Seſſion, the King, of Parlia- 
in his Speech to the two Houſes, ac- 4 
quainted them with the Overtures, that 
were. made towards a Peace: But added, 

that the beſt way to obtain a good one 

was, to bet in à poſture for carrying on 

the War. The great difficulty was, to find 

à way to reſtore Credit: There was a great i 
Arrear due; All Funds had proved deficient; 

And the total failing of the Land Bank 
had brought a great confuſion on all pay- 
ments. The Arrears were put upon the 
Funds of the Revenue, which had been 
granted for a term of but five years, and 
that was now ending; So a new conti- 


nuance of thoſe Revenues was granted; and 


they were put under the management of 
the Bank of England, which upon that ſe- 


curity, undertook payment of them 


5 all. 
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all. It was long before all this was fully ſet- 


——= tled:: The Bank! was not willing to engage 


in it; ver at laſt it was agreed: And 
the Bank quickly recovered its Credit ſo 
entirely, that there was no diſcount upon 
the Notes, The Arrear amoumted to ten Mil- 
lions: And five Millions more were to be- 
raifed for the Charge of the following year. 
So that one Seſſion Was to {ſecure fifteen 
Millions, a Sum never before thought poſ- 
fible to be provided for in any one Ses. 
ſion. There was not Specie enough, for 
giving that Fe circulation, which is ne- 
ceſſary for Trade; So to remedy that, the 


Treaſury was em powered to give out 
Notes, to the value of almoſt: three Milli- 
ons, wich were to circulate as a Species 

of Money, and to be received in Taxes, 


and were to ſink gradually, as the money, 
ſhould ariſe out of the Fund, that was crea- 
ted to anſwer them; By theſe methods, all 
the demands, both for Arrears, and for the 
following year, were anſwered. The Com- 
mons ſent -a Bill to the Lords, limiting 
Elections to future Parliaments, that none 
ſhould: be choſen, but thoſe who had 
ſuch a proportion of Eſtate or Money: 
The Lords rejected it: They thought it rea- 
ſonable to leave the Nation to their free- 
dom, in chooſing their Repreſentatives in 
Parliament: It ſeemed both unjuſt and cruel, 
that if a poor man had ſo fair a Reputa- 
tion, as to be choſen, notwithſtanding his 
poverty, by. thoſe, who were willing to pay 
© £3 ST, CES Im 
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I ee a e 
reat buſineſs of this Seſſion, that n 
held longeſt in both Houſes, was a Bill >i«'s 
relating to Sir Fobn Fenwick: The thing was _ 


Ihe g 


out the reſt; 
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wich an  Incapacity,. becauſe. of; bis ſmall- 
eſtate. Corruption in Elections was to be TY 


apprebended from the rich, faber .chan 
from the poor. Another Bill was ſent 
up by the e but rejected by the 


Lords, prohibiting t 


Propoſed, to encourage che Silk Manu- 
facture at home; And Petitions were brought 


for it by great multitudes, in a very tumul- 
tary way; But, the Lords had no regard 


1 


of ſo particular à nature, that it delerves 


to be related in à ſpecial manner: And 


the great ſhare that J bore in the Debate, 
when it was in the Houſe of Lords, makes 


it more _ neceſſary, for me copiouſly to 
enlarge upon it: For it may at firſt view, 


ſeem very liable to exception, that a man 


of my Profeſſion ſhould enter ſo far in- 


to a Debate of that nature. F enwick, when 
he was firſt taken, writ a Letter to his Lady, 


ſetting forth his Misfortune, and giving 


himſelf for dead, unleſs powerful appli- 


cations could. be. made for him, or that 
ſome of the Jury could be hired to ſtarve 
and to that he added, This or 


nothing can ſave. my. Life: This Letter was 


taken from the perſon, to whom he had 


given it: At his firſt Examination, 1988 
en ide enn mee 


be. branded 


f Pro Ir the Importation of. all 
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1695 fore the Lords Juſtices, he denied every 
— ching; till he was ſhewed this Letter, and 
$4 06 then he was confounded.” In his private 
Treaty with the Duke of DevonſÞire, he 
deſired an aſſurance of Li UPON his pro- 


. 


— 2 


miſe to tell all he knew; But the King re- 
fuſed that, and would have it left to him- 


elf, to judge of che'truch, and the impor: 


tance of the diſcoveries, he "ſhould make. 


80 lie refolving to eaſt * himſelf on the 


King's Mercy, ſent him a Paper, in which, 
after a bare account of the Conſultations 
among the Jacobites (in which he took care 


- to, charge none of his own Party) he 
ſaid, that King James, and thoſe who were 


employed by him, had affured them, that 


already brought, or who were ſafe and be. 


both the Earls of Sbretwtbury and Marl- 
borougb, the Lord Godolphin, and Admiral 
"Ruſſel, were reconciled to him, and were 
now in his Intereſts, and acting for him. This 
was à Diſeovery Re nothing, 
but to give the King a Jealouſy. of thole 


perſons; For he did not offer the leaſt ſha- 


dow of circumſtance, either of proof or 
of preſumption, to ſupport this accuſa- 
tion. The King; not being ſatisfied 'here- 


with, ſent an Order for bringing him to a 


Trial unleſs he made fuller” Diſcoveries : 
He deſired to be further examined by 
the Lords Juſtices, to whom he, being upon 
Oath, told ſome more Particulars; But he 
took care to name none of his own fide, 
but thoſe againſt whom Evidence was 


yond 


— — 


or the Court of France; He ſaid, the Ear 
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yond Sea; Some few others he named, who 
were concerned in matters of leſs conſe- 
uence, that did not amount to High Treaſon: 
He owned a thread of Negotiations, that 
had paſſed between them and King James 


of Ailesbury had gone over to France, 

and had been admitted to a private Au- 

Gan of the French King, where he had a 

propoſed the ſending over an Army of 

Men, and had undertaken that a great 

bo dy of Gentlemen and; Horſes ſhould be 

brought to join them. It appeared by his 

Diſcoveries, that the Jacobites in England 

were much divided; Some were calldd 

Compounders, and others Noncompounders. | 

The firſt ſort deſired Securities from King 

James, for the preſervation of the Reli- 

ion and Liberties of England; whereas, the 

— ſort were for truſting him upon 

diſcretion, without asking any terms, put- 

ting all in his power, and relying entirely 

on his honour and generoſity. Theſe ſeem- 

ed indeed to act more ſuitably. to the Eh 
eat Principle, upon which they all inſi- | 
ed, that Kings have their power from God, 

and are accountable only to him for the 

exerciſe of it. Dr. Lloyd, the deprived 

Biſhop: of Norwich, was the R 

Clergyman that went into this: And there- 


fore, all that Party had, upon Sancroft's 
death, recommended him to King James, Y 


to have his nomination for Canterbury. 
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1 chat he ſhould not be forced to 
witneſs 'any part of it. When that was ſent 


to the King, all appearing to be ſo trifling, 


and _ other proof being offered, for any 
25 f it, except his own word, which 
— ſti ulated, ſhould not be made uſe 
ajefty eſty ſent an Order to bring 

90 — his Trial, But as the King was ſlow 
In ſendling chis Order, 40. the Duke of 


185 Devdtiſbire, who had been in the ſeeret 


management of the matter, was for ſome 
timè in che Country: The Lords Juſtices 
delayed the maxter, till he came o Town; 
and *then the King's coming was ſo 
near, that it was reſpited till he came 
ober. By theſe delays, Nuwick gained his 
main deſign in them, which was to PR 
upon the Witneſſes. 

His Lady began Wich Porter; He was 
offered; that if he would' beyond Sea, 
he ſhould have a good — in hand, 
and an Annuity ſecured to him for his 
life: He hearkned ſo far to the propo- 
ſition, that he drew thofe,, who were in 
treaty with him, together with the Lady 
| herſelf, who carried the Sum that he Was to 

receive, to a meeting, Where he had pro- 

vided Wi tneſſes, who ſhould over-hear all 
that paſſed, and ſhould, — — a ſignal, come 
in; and ſeize them with the money; which 
Was done, and a proſecution upon it was 
ordered. The practice was fully —.— 
and the perſons' concerned in it were 


7 cenſured, and puniſhed: So. Porter was 
no 


2 
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no more to be dealt With. Goodman was 
the other Witneſs; Firſt they gathered 
matter to defame him, in which his wicked 


piouſly.: a But they truſted not to this me- - 5 


thod, and betook themſelves to another, 


tuallyx: They perſuaded him to go out of 
England; And by this means, when the 


< 
"*% 
- 
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a * 
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laſt: orders were given for Fenwichs Trial, 
there were not two Witneſſes a gainſt him 3 


So by the courſe of Law, he muſt-have been 
acquitted: *P he! whole was upon this kept 
entire for the Seſſion of Parliament. The 


King ſent to the Houſe" of Commons the 


two Papers that Fenwick had ſent him; 


Fen wic was brought before the Houſe; 
But he refuſed to give any farther aceount 
of the matter contained in them; So they 
rejected them as falſe and ſcandalous, 
made only to create jealouſies: And they 
ordered a Bill of Attainder to be brought 
againſt Fenwick; which met with great 


oppoſition in both .Houſes, in every ſtep 


that was made. The Debates were the 
hotteſt, and held the longeſt, of any that 
ever I kne ., The Lords took a very ex- 
traordinary method to force all their abſent 
Members to come up; They ſent Meſſengers 
for them to bring them up, which ſeemed 
to be a great breach on their Dignity; For 


the Privilege of making a Proxy was an un- 
doubted Right belonging to their Peerage; 


But thoſe, who intended to throw out 
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SE: 1696. the Bill, reſolved to have a full Houſe, 
= — be Bill ſet forth the Artiſices Fenwick 
f uu of had uſed to gain delays; and the practice 
„ Aw upon Porter, and Goodman 's eſcape ; the 
5 der laſt —_ ſworn Treaſon againſt him 
=: 2 4 4 Cook's' Trial, and likewiſe: to the Grand 
d fury, who had found the Bill againſt 
E's im upon chat Evidence. So now Porter 
„ | appearing, and giving his Evidence againſt 
eg — and _ hen nem that * 4 
4 given, being proved, it Was inferred, 
3 that — — apts 
. that therefore he ought to be attainted. 
= Reaſons The ſubſtance of the Argments brought 
1 Aainſt it. againſt this way of proceeding, was that the 
1 Law was: all Mens Security, as well 
as it dught to be their Rule: If this 
was once broke thro', no Man was ſafe: 
ʃMNen would be preſumed guilty without 
| legal proofs, and be run down, and de- 
ſtroyed by a torrent: Two Witneſſes ſeemed 
neceſſary, by an indiſputable Law of Ju- 
ſtice, to prove a Man guilty: The Law 
| of God given to Moſes, as well as the Law 
5 | of England, made this neceſiary::- And; 
| beſides all former ones, the Law lately 
made for Trials in Caſes of Treaſon, 
was ſuch a ſacred one, that it was to be 
hoped, that even a Parliament would not 
make a breach upon it. A written Depo- 
ſition was no Evidence, becauſe the Perſon 
accuſed could not- have the benefit of 
eroſs interrogating the Witneſs, by which 
much falſe ſwearing was often 
212 85 Or 
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Nor could the Evidence given in, one Trial , 


be brought againſt a Man, Who was not 
a party in that Trial: The Evidence that 


4 
* 


would be ſtrong to ſet aſide his Teſt 


was it proper, that a Bill of this nature ſhould 


* 
—_ 


* 


out of the Proceedings of the Courts of Law: 

Afterwards, "this in caſes. of Treaſon was 

was limitedyfirſt by the famous Statate ink ing 
. 22 © Edward 


3 The HISTORY of the Reign 
1057 Edward the Third's time, and then by the Sta. 
—tute in King Edward the Sixth's time ; the two 
3 Witneſſes were to be brought face to face 
with the perſon accuſed: And that rhe Law, 
ately made, had brought the method of 
*Frials to'a yet further certainty; Vet in that, 
s well as in the Statute of Edward III. Par- 
_ Hamentaty Proceedings were {till excepted: 
| And indeed, tho* no ſuch proviſion had been 
e made in the Acts themſelves, the 
Hature of Government puts alway an excep- 
. go in fayour of the Legiſlative Autho- 
__-.__ © firy. The Legiſlature was indeed bound 
t obſerve Juſtice and Equity, as much, 
if not more than, the inferior Torts Be- 
Cauſe the Supreme Court ought to ſet an 
Example to all others: But they might 
. fee cauſe to paſs over Forms, as occaſſon 
fhould require; This was the more reaſon- 
able among us, becaufe there was no Na- 
tion in the World beſides England, that 
dad not fecourſe to Torture, when the Evi- 
dence was pfobable but defective: That 
was a mighry reſtraint, and ſtruck a terror 
intò all People; And the freeſt Govern- 
— ments, both, antient and modern, thought 
they could not ſubſiſt without it. At pre- 
ſent, the Venetiant have their Civil Inquiſi- 
tors, and the Griſons have their High 
Courts of juſtice, which act without the 
Forms of Law, by the abſolute Truſt that is 
repoſed in them, ſuch as the Romans re- 
b 3 in Dictators in the time of their Li- 
berty. England had neither Torture, nor any 
A $ 2 * 4 7 
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unlimited Magiſtrate in its Conſtitution; 
And therefore, upon -great Emergencies, 


1697. 
— 


recourſe muſt be had to the Supreme Legi- 


ſlature. Forms are neceſſary in ſubordinate 
Courts; But -there is no reaſon to tie 
up the Supreme one. by them. This me- 
thod of Attainder, had been practiſed a-- 


mong us at all times: It is true, what was 
done in this way at one time, was often 


reverſed at another; But that was the 
effect of the violence of the Times; and was 
occaſioned often, by the injuſtice of thoſe” 
Attainders : The ſudgments of the inferior 
Courts were upon the like account often re- 
verſed; But when Parliamentary Attain- 
ders went upon good grounds, tho” with-' 
out obſerving the Forms of Law, they 
were never blamed, not to fay-condemin-' 
ed. When poiſoning was firſt practiſed 
in, England, and put in a pot of porridge” 
in the Biſhop of Rocbeſter's houſe, this,” 


which was only Felony, was by a ſpecial 
afon; And 4 


Law made to be High Tre 


- And 4 
new pe was appainted by Act of 


Parliament: The Poiſoner was boiled alive. 
When the Nun of Kent pretended to Vi- 
fons, to oppoſe King Henry the Eighth's 
Divorce, and his ſecond Marriage; and 
ſaid, if he married again, he ſhould not 

live wh Trig it, but ſhould die a Villain's 

death; This was judged in Parliament to 
be High Treaſon; And ſhe and her Ac- 
complices ſuffered accordingly. After that, 
chere paſſed many Reign, , 
9 ; * only 


* 
3 
| 
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only upon Depoſitions, that were read 


697. in both Houſes of Parliament. It is true, 
" theſe were much blamed, and there was 


great cauſe for it; There were too many 
of them; For. this extream way of pro- 
ceeding is to be put in practice but ſel- 
dom, and upon great occaſions; Whereas, 
many of theſe. went upon flight. grounds, 

ſuch as the uttering ſome paſſionate and 
indecent , words, or the uſing ſome Em- 
broidery in Garments and Coats of Arms, 
with an ill intent. But that, which was 
indeed execrable, was, that perſons in Pri- 
ſon were attainted, without being heard in 
their own defence: This was ſo contrar 
to natural Juſtice, that it could not be enough 
condemned. In King Edward the Sixth's 
time, the Lord Seimour was attainted in the 
ſame manner; only with this difference, 


that the Witneſſes were brought to the Bar, 


and there examined; Whereas, formerly, 

they proceeded upon ſome depoſitions, that 

were read. to them. At the Duke of So- 
mer ſet's Trial, which was both for High 
Treaſon and for Felony, in which he was 
acquitted of the former, but found guilty of 
the latter, Depoſitions were on read 

againſt him; But the Witneſſes were not 
brought face to face, as he preſſed, they 

might be: Upon which it was, that the 

following Parliament enacted, that the Ac- 

cCuſers (that is the Witneſfes) ſhould be exa- 
. mined face to face, if they were alive. 
In Queen Elifaberh's time, che Parliament 
e 85 | went 
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the ſteps of their Procedings againſt the 

ueen of Scots. It is true, there were no 
Parliamentary Attainders in England, during 
that long and glorious Reign, upon which, 
thoſe who oppoſed the Bill, inſiſted much; 
Yet that was only, becauſe there then 
was no occaſion here in England for any 
ſuch Bill: But in Ireland, where ſome things 


were notoriouſly. true, which yet could 


not be legally proved, that Government 
was forced to have, on many different occa- 
ſions, recourſe to this method. In King Fames 


the Firſt's time, thoſe who were concerned 
in the Gunpowder Plot, and choſe to be 


killed, rather than taken, were by Act of 
Parliament, attainted after their death; 
which the Courts of Law could not do, 
ſince by our Law, a Man's Crimes die 


with himſelf; for this reaſon, becauſe he 


cannot make his own Defence, nor can his 
Children do it for him. The famous At- 
tainder of the Earl of Straford, in King 
Charles the Firſt's time, has been much and- 
jultly cenſured; not ſo much, becauſe it paſt 
by Bill, as becauſe of the Injuſtice of it: 
He was accuſed, for having ſaid, upon 
the Houſe of Commons refuſing to grant 
the Subfidies, the King had asked, That 
the King was ahſolved from all the Rules of 


| Government, and might made uſe of force to 
ſubdue: this Kingdom. 


Theſe words were 
proved only by one Witneſs, all the reſt 
af the Council, who were preſent, depa- 

TE. 43 fings 
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ſing, that they remembred no ſuch Words, 


only upon the War with Scotland; So that 
tho this Kingdom, ſingly taken, muſt be 


meant of England, yet it might well be 


— 


meant of that Kingdom, which was the 

Subject then of the Debate; Since then 

the words were capable of that favourable 

ſenſe, and that both he who ſpoke them, 

and they who heard them, affirmed that 

| oy were meant and underſtood in that 
nie, 


ſenſe, it was a moſt pernicious Precedent, . 
firſt to take them in the moſt odious ſenſe _ 


poſſible, and then to deſtroy him who ſaid 


them, upon the teſtimony of one ſingle 
_ exceptionable Witneſs ; Whereas, if, upon 


the Commons refuſing to grant the King's 


demand, he had plainly adyiſed the King 


to ſubdue his people by force, it is hard 


to tell, what the Parliament might not 


jiuſtly have done, or would not do again 


* 


in the like caſe. In King Charles the Se- 
cond's time, ſome of the moſt eminent of 
the Regicides were attainted, after they 
were dead; and in King Fames's time, the 
Duke of Monmouth was attainted by Bill: 
Theſe laſt Attainders had their firſt beginning 
in the Houſe of Commons. Thus it ap- 
peared, that theſe laſt two hundred years, 
not to mention much ancienter Precedents, 
the Nation had upon extraordinary oc- 


Caſions proceeded in this Parliamentary way 


by Bill. There were already many Prece- 
dents of this method. And whereas it _ 


and were poſitive, that the Debate ran 
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ſaid „that an ill Parliament might carry | 


theſe too far; It is certain, the Nation, 1697. 
and every Perſon in it, muſt be ſafe, when 
they are in their own hands, or in thoſe of 

à Repreſentative choſen by themſelves: As 

on the other hand, if that be ill choſen, 

there is no help for it; the Nation muſt 
perils for it is by their own fault; They. 

ave already too many Precedents for this 
way of proceeding, if they.intend to make 

an ill uſe of them: But a Precedent is only 

a ground or warrant for the like procee- 

di 2 upon the like occaſioůn -: 
Iwo Rules were laid down. for all Bills rue 
of this nature; Firſt, that the Matter be grounds 
of a very extraordinary nature;leſſer Crimes pich 
had better be _ paſſed over, than punis ſucha 
ſhed by the Legiſlature. Of all the Crimes, BU»: 
that can be contrived againſt the Nation andhuſt. 
certainly the moſt heinous one is, that of 
bringing in a Foreign Force to conquer 

us: This ruines both Us, and our Poſterity 

for ever: Diſtractions at home, how fatal 
ſoever, even tho* they ſhould end ever fo 


> 


tragically, as ours once did in the Murder 
of the King, and in a Military Uſurpation, 
ng were capable of a Criſis and a Cure. 
n the Year 1660, we came again to our 
wits, and all was ſet 25 87 again; Where- 
as, there is no proſpect after a Foreign _ 
Conqueſt, but of Slavery and Miſery : And 
how black ſoever the aſſaſſinating the King 
muſt needs appear, yet a Foreign Conque 
was worſe, it was aſſaſſinating the King- 
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dom: And therefore the inviting and con- 
.triving' that, muſt be the blackeſt of 
.erimes. But, as he importance of the mat: - 

ter ought to be equal to ſuch an unuſual 
way of proceeding, fo the certainty of the 
Facts ought to be fuch,' that if the defects 
in Legal Proof, are to be ſupplied, yet 
this ought to be done upon ſuch grounds, 
as make the Fact charged appear ſo evi- 
dently true, that tho' a Court of Law 
could not proceed upon it, yet no Man 
could raife in himſelf a doubt concerning 
it. Antiently, Treaſon was judged , as Fe- 


lonp ſtill is, upon ſuch preſumptions, as ſa- 


tilsfied the Jury: The Law has now limited 
this to two Witneſſes brought face to 


fläace; But the Parliament may {till take that 


liberty, which is denied to Inferior Courts, 
of judging this matter, as an ordinary Jury 
does in à caſe of Felony. In the preſent 
caſe, there was one Witneſs, viva voce, 
upon whoſe Teſtimony, ſeveral Perſons 
had been condemned, and had ſuffered; 
And theſe yeither at their Frial, nor at their 
Death, diſproved or denied any circum- 
ſtance of his Depoſitions. Tf he had been too 
much a Libertine in the courſe of his Life, 
that did not deſtroy his credit as a Witneſs: 
In the firſt Trial, this might. have made 
him a doubtful Witneſs ; But what had 
Happened ſince, had deſtroyed the poſſi- 
bility even of fuſpecting his Evidence; 
A Party had” been in intereſt concerned 

to enquire into his whole Life, and ” 
. "OPS ; < 3 3 the. 
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the preſent caſe had full time for it; And 1057 ; 


every circumſtance of his Depoſition had 


been examined; and yet nothing was dif 
covered that could 10 much as create a 
doubt; All Was ſtill untouched, ſound and 
true. The only circumſtance in which 
the dying Speeches of thoſe who ſufferd 
on his Evidence, ſeemed to contradict him, 
was concerning King Fames's Commiſſion: 
Vet none of them denied really what Por- 
ter had depoſed, which was, that Charnock 
told him, that there was a Commiſſion, 
come from King Fames, for attacking the 
Prince of Oranges Guards: They only 
denied, that there was a Commiſſion for 
aſſaſſinating him. Sir Fobn Friend, and 
Sir William Perkins, were condemned, for 
the Canfultation now given in Evidence 
againſt Fenwick: They died, not denying 
it; on the contrary, they juſtified al 
they had done: It could not be ſuppoſed, 
that, if there had been a tittle in the Evi- 
dence that was falfe, they ſhould both 
| have been fo far wanting to themfelves, 
and to their friends, who were to be tried 
upon the ſame Evidence, as not to have 
declared it in the ſolemneſt manner: Theſe 
things were more undeniably certain, 
than the Evidence of ten Witneſſes could 
poſſibly be. Witneſſes might conſpire 
to ſwear a falſehood ; But in this caſe, 
the Circumſtances took away the poſſi- 
bility of a doubt. And therefore, the 
Parliament, without taking any notice of 
S 4-3 42 5 Goo d. 
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1697. Goodman Evidence, might well judge Fen» h. 
— Wick guilty, for no Man could doubt, of it, ul 
: 11 . 4 tc 
= The ancient Romans were yery jealous . a 
| of their Liberty; But how exact ſoever m 
they might be in ordinary caſes, yet when th 
2 of their Citizens ſeemed to have a th 
deſign of making himſelf King, they either | 
885 created a Dictator to ſuppreſs, or deſtro M 
= | Him, or elſe the People proceeded againſt L 
him, in a ſummary AI- By the Portian to 
Law, no Citizen could be put to death ca 
for any Crime whatſoever; yet ſuch regard as 
_ did the Romans. pay to Juſtice, even above of 


Law, hy when the Campanian Legion 

| had pertidiouſly broke in upon  Rhegium, 
and pillaged it, they put them all to 
death for it. In the famous caſe of Catiline's 


5 Conſpiracy, as the Evidence was clear, and 
0 the Danger extream, the Accomplices in 
WW it, were executed, notwith ſtanding the Por- 
tian Law: And this was done by the Or- 
der of the Senate, without either hearing 
them make their own defence, or admit- - 
ting them to claim the right, which the 
Valerian Law gave them, of an Appeal 
to the People. Vet that whole proceed- 
Ing was chiefly directed by the two greateſt 
Aſſerters of Publick Liberty, that ever 
lived, Cato and Cicero; And Cæſar, who 
oppoſed it, on pretence of its being againſt 
the Portian Law, was for that reaſon, ſus- 
pected of being in the Confpiracy : It 
appeared afterwards, how little regard 1 
mY | ad, 
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had, either to Law Or Liberty, though, 
upon this occaſion, he made uſe of the one,. 
to protect thoſe, who were in a Plot 


againſt the other. This Expreſſion was 
much reſented by thoſe, who were againſt 
this Bill, as carrying a bicter reflection upon 
them, for oppoſing it. 


Majority, of only ſeven in the 
Lords: The BOJBL Aſſent was ſoon given 
to it. Fenwick then made all poſlible appli- 

cations to the King for a Reprieve ; And 
as a main ground for that, and as an article 
of merit, related how he had ſaved the 
King's Life, two years before, as was already 
told in the beginning of the Year 1695. But 
as this Fact could not be proved, ſo it could 
confer no obligation on the King, ſince he 
had given him no warning of his danger ;. 
And according to his own ſtory, had tru- 
ſted the Conſpirators words very cally, 
when they promiſed to purſue their deſign 
no farther, which he had no reaſon. to do. 
So that this pretenſion was not much conſi- 
dered; But he was preſt to make a full 
diſcovery; And for ſome days, he ſeemed 
to be in ſome ſuſpence, what courſe to 
take. He deſired to be ſecured, that 
nothing which he confeſt, ſhould turn to 
his own prejudice; The Houſe of Lords 
ſent an Addreſs to the King, intreating, 
that they might be at liberty to make him 


In concluſion, the Bill paſſed, by + nol — inn 
ouſe o 


this promiſe; And that was readily granted. 


He then farther deſired, that, upon his 
0 c ma- 


4 
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1607 making a full confeſſſon, he might be 
| 5 aſſured of a Pardon, without being obliged He 


to become a Witneſs againſt any other th 
Perſon: To this, the Lords anſwered, fo 

- that he had to do with Men of Honour, gl 
& that he muſt truſt to their diſcretion ; that ve 
they would mediate for him with the King, mi 
in proportion as they ſhould find his diſco- te 
veries ſincere and important: His behaviour fo! 

to the King hitherto, had not been ſuch, ex 

as to indueeè the Lords to truſt to his can- int 

\ __  dour, it was much more reaſonable, that he art 
ſhould truſt to them. Upon this, all hopes he 


of any diſcoveries from him were laid aſide. 

But a matter of another nature broke out, 

which, but for its fingular circumſtances, 

' ſcarce deſerves to be mentioned. ' ' + 

practices There was one Smith, a Nephew of Sir 

Wenne William Perkins, who had for ſome time 

brenn. been in treaty at the Duke of 'Shrewsbury's 

bury, Office,” pretending that he could make 

great diſcoveries, and that he knew all 

5 the motions and deſigns of the Jacobites. 

| He fent many dark and ambiguous Letters 
to that Duke's Under-Secretary, which 

were more properly to be called Amuſe- 

ments than Diſeoveries; For he only 

ave hints and ſcraps of Stories; but he 

had got a promiſe not to be made a Witneſs, 

and yet he never offered any other Witneſs, 

nor told where any of thoſe, he informed 

againſt, were lodged, or how they might 

be taken. Ne was always asking more 

Money, and bragging what he could do, o 


3 \ 


/ 
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he were well ſupplied, and he ſeemed to 169, 


think he never had enough. Indeed, be- 


fore the: Conſpiracy. broke out, he had 


given ſuch hints, that when it was diſco- 
vered, it appeared, he muſt have known 
much more of it, than he thought fit to 
tell. One Letter he wrote, two days be- 
fore it was intended to have been put in 
execution, ſhewed, he muſt have been let 


into the ſecret very far (if this was not an 


artifice to lay the Court more aſleep) for 
he ſaid, That as things ripened and came 
near execution, he ſhould certainly know 


them better: It was not improbable, that 


he himſelf was one of the five, whom Per- 
kins undertook; to furniſh, for aſſiſtin 

in the Aſſaſſination ; And that he hoped 
to have ſaved himſelf by this pretended 
8 in caſe the Plot miſcarried. The 
Duke of Shrewsþury acquainted the Kin 

with his diſcoveries, but nothing could 
then. be made either of them or of him. 
When the whole. Plot was unravelled, it 
then was manifeſt from his Letters, that he 
muſt have known more of it, than he would 
own: But he ftili_ claimed the promiſe be- 


de him, that he ſhould not be a 


* 
Wicnels. Upon the whole therefore, he ra- 


ther deſerved a ſevere puniſhment, than any 
of thoſe rewards, which he pretended to. 
He was accordingly diſmiſt by the Duke of 
Shrewsbury,who thought that even this ſuſpi- 
cious behaviour of his did not releaſe him, 


from keeping the promifes he had made him. 


' Smith, 
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1697 Smith, thereupon, went to the Earl of Mon- 

a... mouth: and poſſeſt him with bad impreſſions 

of the Duke of Sbrewocbury, and found 

| him much inclined: to entertain them : He 

told him, that he had made great Diſco- 

veries, of which that Duke would take 

no notice: And beeauſe the Duke's ill 

Health had obliged him to go into the 
Country, two days before the Aſſaſſination 

was intended; He put this conſtruction 

upon it, that he was willing to be out of 

- the way, when the King was to be murthe - 

red. To fix this imputation, he ſhewed 

him the Copies of all his Letters, all of 

which, but the laſt more eſpecially, had 

the face of a great Diſcovery. The Lord 

Monmouth carried this to Court, and it made 

ſuch an impreſſion there, that the Earl of 

Portland ſent Smith Money, and entertained 

him as a Spy; but never could by his means 

learn any One real piece of Intelligence. 

When this happened, the King was juſt 

going beyond Sea; So Smith's Letters were 

taken, and ſealed —— +4 the King's Order, 

and left in the hands of Sir William Trum- 

ball, who was the other Secretary of 

State. This matter lay quiet, till Fenwick 

began to make Diſcoveries: And when 
„ 1 Lord Monmouth underſtood, that he had not 

=. named himſelf (about which he expreſt too 

50 vehement a concern) but that he had na- 

Zh med Lord Shrewsbury, it was ſaid, that he 

| entred into a negotiation with the Dutch- 

els of Norfolk, that ſhe ſhould, by ers 

1 | WICKS 
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wiods Lady, e e him to perſiſt in 
his Diſcoveries; And t 


at he dictated ſome 


1697. 


— — 


Papers to the Dutcheſs, that ſhould be 


which, many little ſtories were related, whieh 
had been told the King, and might be 
believed by him; And by theſe, the Kin 

might have been diſpoſed to believe the reſi 


offered to him, as an additional one; In 


of Fenawick's Paper: And the wole ended - 


in ſome diſcoveries concerning. Smith, 
which would naturally occaſion his Let- 
ters to be called for, and then they, would 
7 have had great effect. The 


— 


utcheſs of Norfolk declared, that he 


had dictated all theſe Schemes of his to 
her, who copied them, and handed them 


to Fenwick; And that he had left one Paper 


with her; It was ſhort, but contained an 
abſtract of the whole deſign, and referred 


to a larger one, which he had only dic- 


tated to her. The Dutcheſs ſaid, ſhe 


had placed a Gentlewoman, who carried 


her Meſſages to Fenwick's Lady, to over- 


hear all that paſt; So chat ſhe both had 


another Witneſs, to ſupport the truth of 
what ſhe related, and a Paper left b 
him with her. She ſaid, that Fenwick 


would not be guided by him; And ſaid, 


he would not meddle with contrived Dis- 


coveries: That thereupon this Lord was 
highly provoked, and ſaid if Fenwick 
would follow his advice, he would certainly 


ſave him; But if he would not, he would 


get the Bill to paſs. And indeed, _ 
why _» + mar 


ww 


1697. that matter was pending, he ſpoke twe 
— full hours in —— 


ments. But the Court had no- mind to 
lave the matter farther examined ine 


— 


days; For: the Earl of Portland, by the 


much ſet againſt am med ref, 


— 


7 
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ouſe of Lords, in fa- 
vour of the Bill, with à peculiar vehe- - 
mence. Fenwick's Lady, being much pro- 
voked at this, got her Nephew the Earl of 
Carlile, to move che Lords, that Fenwick 
might be examined, concerning any advi- 
ces that had been ſent him, with rela- 
tion to his diſcoveries; And pon this, 
Fenwick told what his Lady had -brought 
him; and thereupon, the: Dutcheſs: of Nor- 
folk and her Confident were likewiſe in- 
terrogated, and gave the account which 
J have hete related: In cancluſion, Smith's 
Letters were read, and lie Himſelf was 
examined: This held the Lords ſeveral 


King's Orders, produced all Smith's. Pa- 
pers: By them it appeared, that he was a 
very inſignificant Spy, who, was always 
inſiſting in his old ſtrain of asking Money, 
and taking no care to deſerve it. The Earl 
of Monmouth was, upon the Accuſation and 
Evidence above - mentioned, ſent to the 
"Tower; and turned out of all his Employ- 


For the King ſpoke to my ſelf to do all 
could, to ſoften his Cenſure, which he af- 
terwards acknowledged I had done. I did 
not know what new ſcheme of confu- 
fions might have been opened by him, in 
his own excuſe. The Houſe: of Lords was 


ed 


I King" WILLIAII m. 


ed to go great lengths: T allay chlat Herd; 
] put the! an me that he ſer cdie Re 18 
lution: firſt on foot, and Was * a 73 


romoter of it, i, going twice doet to Hob 
land? to chat End. the mowvpd chat he 
ſhould” be ſent fo "the Tower: This was 


agreed to; and he lay there till the end 


of the Jemen, and was; removed from 
all his Places: But that Jof, was believ- 
ed, was ſe Fetly made up ed him, for the 
Court Was reſolved not t loſt him quite: 


"Fenavick ſebing = 0, He Was fekt, Ire Fenwick' 


pared. hinſelf t e deſffted the aſſi. 
—__ of dne of he A Bifheps, whi ng 
a cally go granted; But in that, ani 
1 ſev other matters, T- did Him ſuch 
ſervice; that he wrote me à letter = 
thanks Upon it.“ He was behedded o 
Tower-Hill, and died ver compoſed, in 4 
much better temper, chan W3s o 2 
expected; For his Life had beet very 
regular.” At che place of his - Hecufton, 
he delivered a Paper in writ g, wherein 
he did no deny the Facts, cha Had . 
worn ag him, but complained of th 


5ST 


injuſtice of the procedure, and left his 


thanks to thoſe, who had —_— againſt 
the Bill. He owned his Lo. to King 
Fames, and tõ the Prince? Tales after 


him; But mentioned the 8 aſſas- | 


ſnating. King William, in t 
horrof. The. Paper was ſüppoſed to have 
been drawn by Biſhop White; and the 
lacobites were" much ProvoRed-wth the 

* I. | pa- 


* * _ 


& fall of 


Execu- 
tion. 


* 
K | 
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mentioned. This was. the 


of. chat FIND e affair, ha 

aht 85 much Jar . re. 
might ſeęr 7 — ec ons 82 t MY, 4 rofes 
; A 164 or ap 9.0 - ſevere 
er iged . all. "th = Peers: to be pre- 
re des r ee eres the Wr e 
 Was.guilcy, 4 harge, 
and aue bc 
28 Qnl Jong Th 1 but in lome 
8 125 0 A n 10 0 by EG ſearch 
3 ag f Maid ers |; ene 
Px cee ings, when ou dae the H. 
be, Reformation, I had, ſeen. further 
gfe matters, than 15 iſe. L ſhould 
ave; done; I thought, it was.incum- 
me, when my 99 90 dene 
everer ſide, er what Res. 


Ah in 
Flanders, 


| You. 


arti 
beyond! 
now 


V the e 


1 
N As. the buſineſs. of. the 
"amen, Was at an end, t 


this d 


l 


quietly in 
Wg and ſilent. 
dito have Peace at any 5 
the. Lear; 
matters as 
1paigngthat they n 


3 reſolve 

ad, of 
Dn tQ.4PU 
during this 


in 


Tons.oct arred to me, In 3 


Fa 137 


dA 


The 


fr 


the better terms; and that their 


.therefore 
Poſſible, 
ht*obtain 

might 


d. to o appearance, Maintain 2 


OT of my 
t id not adde me, from 
f ling i ner @ great load of; cen nſure, upon 


"Seffion of 


he King went 
Summer paſſed over very 


for the jacobites were 
French 


Su- 


Nble, 
btain 
might 
ain 4 


Su- 
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Superiority in- the Field, as if nothing 1097. 


could ſtand before him, and from thence 
mighe indulge his Vanity in boaſting, that, 
notwithſtanding all his Succeſſes, he was 


willing to ſaerifice his own advantages, to 


the quiet of Europe. The Campaign was 
opened with the Siege of Aeth; The Place 
was ill furniſhed, and the bad ſtate, both 
of our Coin and Credit, ſet the King's 
preparations ſo far back, that he could not 


come in time to relie ve it. From thence, 


the French were advancing towards Brus- 
fels, on deſign, either to take or bom- 


dard it. But the King, by a very ha 
diligenee preventing them, poſſeſt himſelf 


of an - advantageous. Camp, about three 
hours before the French could reach it; 
by which they were wholly incapacitated 
to execùte their Deſign. After this, there 
was no more action in Flanders all the 
Summer; The reſt of the time was ſpent 


in negotĩation. 


The French were more ſucceſsful in 8arcelona 


Catalonia; They ſent an r e Bar- e by 


celona, commanded by the E 
dome, and their Fleet came to his aſſiſtan- 


= 


a Prince of Heſ, who had ſerved in 
the King's Army, and, upon changing his 


. The Garriſon was under the command 
0 


of Ven- French. 


Religion, was now at the head of the 


German Troops, that were ſent into Spain. 
The | Viceroy (whether by a Fate com- 
mon to all the Spaniards, or from a jea- 
louſy, that the whole Honour would ac- 


Aa 2 crue 
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cut off all their communication with 1ta- 


A French dron had been ſent, at the 


the Meſt- 
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:crue to a Stranger, if the: Place ſhould 
hold out) ſo en ien neglected to do his 
part, that he was ſurprized, and his ſmall 
Army was routed. The Town was large 
and ill fortified, yet it held out two 
; Months, after the Trenches were opened: 
So that time was given to the Spaniards , 


LOH » 


cupitulate. 11 i | | 
great point; Hitherto, the Spaniards, who 
contributed the leaſt towards carrying on 
the War, were the moſt backward to all 
-Qyertures of Peace: They had felt little 
of the Miſeries of War, and thought them- 
ſelves out of its reach: But now, France be- 
ing maſter of ſo important a Place, which 


_ ty; They became as earneſt for Peace, as 
they had hitherto been averſe from it. 


Fr; Sour 
Squa-. ſeize on the Plate Fleet in the Weſt-In- 


cronin, dies: The King ordered a Seer which 


Nor was this all their da 


Indies. he had lying at Cadiz, to ſail after them, 
e and afflt che Spaniards, The French fin 
ding, that the Galleons were already got 
to the Havana, where they could not at- 
tack them, ſailed to Charthagena, which 


ſatisfie 
gave 
Was a 
ſuch o 


73 © A was ff 2 be 
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was in no condition to reſiſt them. The 
Plate had all been ſent away, before 
they came thither; But they landed and 
pillaged the Place, and then gave it out, 
that they had found many Millions there, 
which at firſt ſeemed incredible, and was 
afterwards known to be falſe: Vet it was 
confidently aſſerted at that time to cover 
the reproach of having miſcarried in the at- 


- 


1697. 
— — 


tempt, on which they had raiſed great 


takers had been drawn in. Our Squadron 
was much ſuperior to theirs, yet never 
engaged them: Once indeed, they came 


up to the French, and had ſome advantage 


over them; But did not purſue it. The 
French ſailed to the North, towards 
Newfoundland, where we had anothar Squa- 
dron lying, which was ſent with ſome 
Land Forces, to recover. Hudſon's Bay: 
Theſe Ships might have fallen upon the 
French, and would probably have maſter'd 
them: But as they had no certain account 
of their ſtrength, ſo being ſent out upon 


another Service, they did not think it 


proper to hazard the attacking them : So 
the French got ſafe home, and the Conduct 
of our affairs at Sea was much cenſured : 
Yet our Admiralty declared - themſelves 
ſatisfied, with the account the Commanders 


gave of their Proceedings: But that Board 


was accuſed of much partiality. On all 
ſuch occaſions, the unfortunare muſt expect 
to be blamed, and to outward appearance, 


Aa 3 


there 
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36059. there was much room given, either to 
1 . cenſure the Orders, or che execution of 
= - ; them. The King owned he did not un- 
= derſtand thoſe matters: And Ruſſel, now 
1 ; made Earl of Orford, had both the Admi- 


ralty and the Navy Board, in a great depen- 
dance on himſelf; So that he was conſfi- 
dered almoſt as much, as if he had been 
Lord High Admiral: He was too much in 
the power of thoſe, in whom he confided, 
and truſted” them too far: And it was 
generally believed, that there was much 
corruption, as it was certain there was 
much Faction, if not treachery, in the conduct 
of our Marine. Our Miſcarriages made all 
people cry, that we muſt have à Peace, 
for we could not manage the War to any 
gobd purpoſe ; Since, notwithſtanding our 
great ſuperiority at Sea, the French con- 
ducted their matters ſo much better than 
us, that we were Loſers, even in that 
Element, where we uſed to triumph moſt. 
Our Squadron, in the Bay of Mexico, did 
very little ſervice; They only robbed and 


And that ſent to Hudſon's Bay, found it 
quite abandoned by the French; ſo that 

both returned home inglorious. 
The A great change of affairs happened this 
King of Year in Poland: Their King, Fobn Sobiesk, 
Poland's after he had long | outlived the Fame 
| Death. he had got, by raiſing the Siege of Vienna, 
died at laſt under a general contempt. He 
was going backwards and forwards, fr 


deſtroyed ſome of the French Colonies; 


42. 
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his Queen's Negotiations in the Court of 


France were” entertained” or rejected: His 
Government was ſo feeble and disjointed at 
home, that all their Diets broke up upon 
Preliminaries, before they could, according 
to their forms, enter upon buſineſs : He 
was ſet on heaping up wealth, which 
ſeemed neceſſary to give his Son an intereſt 
in the ſucceeding Election. And upon his 
death, a great party appeared for him, 


notwithſtanding che general averſion to the 


Mother: But the Poli/Þ Nobility reſolved to 
make no haſte with their Elèction; they 
plainly.ſet the Crown to Sale; And encou- 
raged all Candidates that would bid for it. 


1695. 


* 24 Ie 4 — 


One party declared for the Prince of Conti, 


of which their Primate, then a Cardinal, 
was the Head; The Emperor did all he 
could to ſupport the late King's Son; but 
when he ſaw” the French Party were too 
ſtrong for him, he was willing to join with 
W Engr 5 


he Duke of Lorrain, the Prince of The 


* 


Baden, and Don Livio Odeſcbalcbi, Pope bg 


11 


Innocent's Nephew, were al! named; But n cho- 
theſe riot being likely to ſucceed, a Nego- ſen King 


tor of Saxony, which ſucceeded ſo well, 
that he was . prevailed on to change his 


Religion, to advance his Troops towards 
the Frontier of Poland, to diſtribute Eight 
Millions of Florins among the Poles, and 


to promiſe to confirm all their Privileges, 
and in particular, to undertake the Siege 
; Aa 4 of 


tiation was ſecretly managed with the Elec- 2. 
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and declared . himſelf a_ Candidate, a very 


few days before the Election: And ſo he 


was ſet, up by the Imperialiſts, in Pp - 
ſition, to the French Party. His Party be. 
came quickly ſo ſtrong, that tho, upon 


= 
the firſt appearance at the Election, wi ile 


every one of the Competitors was trying 


his ſtrength, the French Party was the 
ſtrongeſt, aud was ſo. declared by the 
Cardinal; yet when the other Pretenders 
ſaw, that they, could not carry. the Elec- 
tion for themſelves, they united in oppo- 
ſition to the French intereſt, and gave over 
all their Voices to the Elector of Saxony, 


£ 


by which his Party became much the- 


ſtrongeſt, ſo he was proclaimed the Elected 
King. The Cardinal gave notice to the 


Court of France, of what had been done 


in favour of the Prince of Conti; and de- 


fired that he might be ſent quickly thi- 
ther, well furniſhed with Arms and Am- 


munition, but. chiefly with Money. But 
the Party for Saxony. made more diſpatch; 
that Elector lay nearer, and had both 
his Money and Troops ready; fo he took 
the Oaths that were requiered, and got the 


change of his Religion to be atte 


| ed by 
the Imperial Court: He made-all the haſte 


he could with his Army to. Cracow, and he 


was ſoon after Crowned, to the great jo 

of the Imperial Party, but the unexprel- 
ble trouble of all his Subjects in Saxony, 
The Secular Men there ſaw, that an 


of Caminieck. He conſented); to all this, 


the ſuppreſſing what they 
the perpetual jealouſies, with which there- 


— 
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ſupporting this Elective Crown, would 


ruin his Hereditary Dominions: And thoſe, 


who laid the concerns of the Proteſtant 


Religion to heart, were much more trou- 


bled, when they ſaw that Houſe, under whoſe 
Protection | their Religion grew up at firſt, 


now fall off to Popery. It is true, the 


reſent Family, ever ſince Maurice's time, 
d ſhewed very little zeal in that Cauſe; 
The Elected King had ſo ſmall a ſhare of 
Religion in himſelf, that little was to 
be expected from him: Nor was it much 
apprel 2nded that he would become a Bi- 
got, or turn a Perſecutor: But ſuch was the 
eagerneſs of the 1 5 Clergy, toward 
ey call Hereſy, and 


fore they would poſſeſs the Poles, were 
like to be ſuch, in caſe he uſed no vio- 
lence towards his Saxon Subjects, as poſſibly 


might have great effects on him; ſo that 


it 1s no wonder, if they were ſtruck with 


a general conſternation, upon his revolt. 


His Electoreſs, tho'.a very young perſon, 
deſcended of the Houſe of.. Brandenbourg, 
expreſſed ſo extraordinary a meaſure of 
zeal and piety gs this occaſion, that 
it contributed much to the preſent quieting 

of their fears. The new King ſent. a Po- 
piſh Statholder to Dreſden, but ſo weak 
a Man, that there was no reaſon to. appre- 
hend much from any conduct of his. He 


alſo ſent them all the aſſurances, that could 


be given in words, that he would make no 
4 Aag change 
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change among them; nor bas he hitherto 
1997+ — made any ſteps towards It. 
+ der, A very unuſual accident Hapy ned at 
cavelled this time, that ſerved not a little to his 


2] quiet Eſtabliſhment on the Throne of Poland: 


rel oy he Czar was ſo ſenſible of the defects 


of . that, in order to the cor- 
theſe, he reſolved to go a little into 
Bong Vorld, for better Information: He 
Was forming great Deſigns; He intended 
to make a navigable Canal between the 
2 a and tlie Tanais, by which, he 3 2 
b —_ both materials and proviſions fo! 
a Fleet to Azupb: And when that Com- 
munication was opened, he apprehended 
great things might be done afterwards: He 
therefore inten ed to ſee the Fleets of Hol- 
land and England, and to make himſelf as 
much Maſter of that matter, as his Genius 
could riſe up to. He fent an Embaſſy to 
Holland, to regulate ſome matters of Com- 
merce, and to ſee if the g affiſt him 
in the War, he was deſigning againſt yo 
Turk. When, the Ade lors were ſet 
out, he Tettled his Affairs in ſuch hands, 
as he truſted moſt to, and with a fmall re- 
tinue of two or three Servants, he ſecre- 
tly followed his Ambaſſadors, and gon uickl Bl 
overtook them. He diſcovered himſelf 


dc che Elector of Brandenbourg, who was 
then in Pruſſia, looking” on the Diſpute, 


that was like to ariſe in Poland, in which, 
if a War ſhould follow, he might be for- 
oed to have 2 ſhare: The Czar a 
im- 
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| himſelf much in the matter, not pr b 1697; 


reaſon of the b but — 5 

he feared, that if the ' French Party — 
prevail, France being in an Alliance with 
the Turk, a King ſent from thence would 
0:12 6 not Only make a Peace with 


the 1 but turn his Arms againſt him, 


1 would hinder all his deſigns 
for a great Fleet. The French Party Was 
ſtrongeſt in Lithuania: Therefore the Czar 
ſent Orders to his Generals, to bring a 
great Army to the Frontier of that Dut- 
chy, to be ready to break into it, if a War 
ſhould begin in Poland: And we were 
told, that the terror of this had a great ef- 
fect. From Pruſſia, the Czar went into Hol- 


land, and thence came over to England; 


therefore I will refer all that -I ſhall, fay | 


B concerning him, to the time of his leaving 


nd. 
A Fleet was ordered at Dunkirk, to car- The 
ry the Prince of Conti to Poland: A Squa- Prince of 


dron of ours, that lay before that Port, kept _ 5 


him in for ſome time: At laſt he got pwr. 


out, and failed to Dantzict; But that, Ci- d 


ty had declared for the new King, ſo they 
would not ſuffer him to land, with all 
thoſe that had come with him; 1 
only conſented to ſuffer himſelf to land, wit 


a ſmall Retinue: This he thought. would 


_ become him So he landed at Marien- 
where he was met by ſome of 
the Chief of his Party. They preſſed him 


Fo to diſtribute the Money, that he had 


brought 


* 


1 
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brought from France, among them; And 


promiſed to return quickly” to him with 


a great Force; But he was limited by his 
© Inſtructions, and would ſee a good Force, 
before he would part with his Treaſure; 
The new King ſent ſome Troops to dis- 


erſe thoſe; who were coming together to 
fe him, and they had once almoſt. ſei- 


zed on" the Prince himſelf: But he ated 
after that, with great caution, and would 


not truſt the Poles; He ſaw no appearance 
of any force, like to be brought to him, 
equal to the Undertaking, and fearing leaſt, i 

he ſtayed too long, he ſhould be frozen 


up in che Baltick, he came back to Dun- 


12 The Cardinal ſtood out ſtill: The 


. Court” of Rome rejoyced at the pretended 


Converſion of the new King, and owned 
him; But he quickly ſaw ſuch a ſcene of 
difficulties, that he had reaſon to repent 


His embarking himſelf, in ſuch a dangerous 


ſould be made of it, 


: Undertaking. - This may prove of- ſuch 


Importance, both to the Political and 


it deſerved, that a 33 mention 
mac tho it lies at a great 
diſtance from us. It had ſome influence, 


in on ſing the French; now to be more 


for | a Peace; For if they had got 


«ws of Poland in their dependance, that 
would have given them a great intereſt 


mim tlie Northern parts, with an eaſier ac: 


contents in Hungary, rr. 
. 
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- The Negotiation . for a Peace Was held , 
at N t a Houſe of the King's, be: Or 
—.— the Hague and Delft. The chief * 
our Plenipotentiaries was the Earl of Pem- 2 - 
broke,. a Man; of ec Virtue, .and. of x D 
great and profound Learning, particularly 
in the Mathematicks: : This made him a 
ite too f ac and abſtracted in his 
Notions: reat application, but 
he lived a little too 8 of the World, 
tho' in a publick Station; a little more 
ractice amon Men, would give him the 
faſt finiſhing. : here was ſomewhat, in his 
perſon and manner, that created him an 
univerſal reſpect for we had no Man among 
us, whom all ſides loved and honoured ſo 
much, as they did him. : There were 


* 4 


R's others joined with him in. that Em- 


The King of Sweden was. received as Long 
Mediator, but he died before any progreſs 2b 
was made in the Treaty: His Son, who Deah. 
ſucceeded him in his Throne, was alſo re- 3 
ceived to ſucceed him in the Mediation. erat the 
The Father was a rough and boiſterous Treayof 
Man; He loved fatigue, and was free * 
from Vice: He reduced his- Kingdom to a 
Military ſtate, and was ever going round it, 
to ſee how his Troops were ordered, and 
his iſcipline obſerved: He looked nar- 
82 into the whole Adminiſtration. He 
ys, altered the Conſtitution of his 
em It was formerly changed from 
being an Elective, to be a Hereditary King; 
dom, 
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367 dom, pet till his time, it had continued h; 
to be rather. an Ariſtocracy, than a Mo- uf 
narchy; But he got the Power of the Se- A 

- | nator to de quite taken away, ſo that it 94 
»Was left free to him, to make uſe of ſuch hi 
| Counſellors as he ſhould chooſe. The Se- gc 

| nators had enriched themſelves, and op- CC 
px the People; They had devoured wg fe 
evenues of the Crown, and in two Rei .Mh 
in which the Sovereig "was long in a f 15 th 

of Infancy, both in Queen Chriſtina's, and by 

in this R 29 52 time, the; Senators Had 80 

taken care of chemſelves, and had ſtripped ye 

tlie Crown. So the King moved for a. de 
general Reſumption, and this he obtained I. 

eaſily of the States: Who, as they envied * 

the wealth of the Senators, ſo thes 2 tif 

that, by making the King rich, che Peo- be 

TS (BE: would be leſs charged with Taxes: ble 
This was not all; He por Tikewiſe an Act de 
of Reviſion, by which thoſe who had 5 
Grants were to account for the mean profits, di; 
and this was applied even to thoſe who had We 
Grants upon valuable Conſiderations ; for th 

* when it appeared, that the valuable Conſi. H 

© deration was ſatisfied, the were to account ſec 

for all they had el over and above ha 

that, and to repay this, with the intereſt MW 

of the Money, at 12 per Cent. for all the dit 

yours they had en 5 20 it. This brought Bu 

a great Debt on all che Senators and other ch 
Families of the Kingdom; it did utterly ſut 

ruin them and left them at mercy; And cel 


when the King took from them all re 
ads, 


Wo, wF 
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had, he. kept them ſtill inna dependance 
upon him, giving chem Imployments in the 
N or Militia that he ſet up... 
After that, he procured of dhe States of 
his Kingdom, at abſolut ee to 
govern them as he thought fit, and ac- 
cording to Law But even this, limitation 
ſeemed uneaſy, and their Slavery was fini-, 


by Law, but by His meer Wall and Pieaſure. 


1697. 


— — 


ſhed by another Act, which he obtained, 
that he ſhould not be 7 fo govern 


years, to ruin all the Families in his King: 


dom, and to deſtroy their Laws anc , 
ſent. - He died when his Son Was but, 


fifteen years old, and gave great) hopes. of 


Liberties, . and that) by their on con 


being an active, Warlike, and indefatiga - 


ble Prince, which: his ROE WENDEE bas 


demonſtrated to the Wo 


* 
Fs N + 
, #26 $74 


The firſt act of his Reign, was the Me- 


diation at Nyſwyck, where the. Tr 26 
went on but ſlowly; till Harlay,.the firſt of 
the French Plenipotentiaries, - came to. the, 
Hague, who, as was believed, had the, 
ſecret. He ſhewed a fairer inclination, than 
had appeared in the others, to treat fra 


But while they were negotiating, by ex- 
changing Papers, which was a ſlow method, 
ſubject to much delay, and too many ex- 
ceptions and evaſions ; The Marſhal Bo. 
fers deſired a Conference with the Ta 

| ; e 


— 


nk- 
ly and honourably; and to clear all the 
difficulties, that had been ſtarted before: 


u. Hl TOR Y. of the len 


1697. f Hind, end hy the order of their 
1697+ Nalers, they met four times, and were 
Jong alone. That Lord told me himſelf, 
that the ſubjtet of thoſe Conferences, | 

was {concerning King Fumes (: The King 
defired'to: know; how: te King of France 

_- ifitehded'ito-dip oſe of him, and how he 

Wy 5 n him, and yet ſupport the other: 

of France would not renounce 

— a e him, by any Article of the 

| f Was agreed | heeween: them, 

| has. ho” King of r Ahould give him 

-. 4. "afliftance, nor give the King any dis- 
turbante on his account: And ho he 
fhould retire from the Court of France, ei- 

ther to Avignon or to Italy? On the other 

hand, his ſhould have Fifty thou- 
fund pounds a year, which was her Join- 
ttutre, ſettled after his death, and that it 

5 ſhould now be paid her, he being rec- 
koned as — — to the Nation; and in this, 
de King very readil acquieſced. Theſe 
Meetings in de the Treaty go on with 

. eule diſpateh, this tender Peine being once 

The A new Diffculty aroſe. with relation to 
2 the Empire: The French offered Brizack 
che Tiga. And Fribourg, as an equivalent for Stras- 
ry ligned. bourg'; The Court of Nienna conſented to 
this, but the Empire refuſed it: Theſe Pla- 
ces belonged to the Emperor's Hereditary | 

| Dominion, whereas Strasbourg was a free 
City, as well as a proteſtant Town; So 
che Emperor Was ſoon brought to becebse . 


r 
* n 2 
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I of the exchange. All other matters were 10 71 6 


2 concerted; Spain was now as impatien : 
0 of delays; a Ha England — 09 
2 States had no other concern in the Treaty, 

8 but to ſecure their Allies, and to ſettle 

CE 2 Barrier in the Netherlands; 80 in Sep- 

© tember the Treaty was ſigned by: all, ex- 

: cept the German Princes: But a ſet time 

2 was prefixed for them to come into it. The 

© Duke of Savoy was comprehended in it; 

ly and the Princes of the Empite; finding 

1 they could ſtruggle no longer, did at laſt 


$- eonſent to it. A new piece of treache · 
8 ry, againſt the Proteſtant Religion, broke 
1 out in the concluſion of all: The French 


T Vęeͤueclared that, that part of the Palatinate, 

1 which was ſtipulated to be reſtored, in 

* the ſtate in which it was, by virtue of that 

* Article, was to continue in the ſame ſtate, 

* with relation to Religion, in which it was 

4 at that time: By this, ſeveral Churches 

8 were to be condemned, that otherwiſe, ac. 
cording to the Laws of the Empire, ang 


| in particular of thoſe Dominions; were to | 

a be reſtored to the Proteſtants. -- The Elec- . 

4 tor Palatine accepted of the condition very 

k willingly, being bigotfed- toa high de- 

- | gree: But ſome of the Princes, the King 

E. of Sweden in particular, as Duke of Deux- 

- I ports, refuſed to ſubmit to it: But this 

* had bgen. ſecretly concerted, among the i 

4 whole Popiſh Party, who are always firm | 
o do the» intereſts of their Religion, and : A 
5 zealous for them; Whaeteas, the Prote- | 
| „%% IE X27 ſtans - — 
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16971 {tant Courts are too ready to ſacrifice the B 
common intereſt of their Religion, to their he 
own private advantage. The King was trou- ſa 
bled at this treacherous motion, but he ſaw es 

no inclination in any of the Allies to op- N 
poſe it, With the zeal with which it was th 
preſſed on the other hand: The impor- mi 

. tance. of the thing, Sixteen Chutehes being W. 

only condemned by it, as the Earl of Pem. : 

brole told me was not ſuch as to deſerve, us 
. rupture upon it: M 
And it Was thought; the Elector Pulatine ru; 
might, on other accounts, be ſo obnoxious M 
to the Proteſtants, and might need their Ki! 
 Afﬀiſtance and Protection ſo much; that co 
be would be obliged after wards to reſtore TI 
the Churches; thus wreſted ftom them: So of 
the King contented himſelf, with ordering abi 
his Plempotentiaries to proteſt againſt this, An 
_ which they did in a formal Act, that they un: 

paſſed. Ee in 

Reflec- - The King by this Peace concluded the cef 
tions on great deſign, of putting a ſtop! to: the pro- we 
the Feace: gteſs of an Arink which he had hea 
. _ conſtantly- purſued from His firſt appea- W. 
lance on the ſtage, in the Vear 1672. There ind 
was not one of the Allies Who complain: had 
ed, that he had been „ DY him, or fore 
_ wronged in the Treaty: Nor had the de- meg 

_ fire, of gi < Title univerſally acknow- na 
any impatience in him, or of 


pee raiſc in 

made him run into this Peace With any J wit 

indecent haſte. The terms of it were ſtil ſo 1 

too much to the advantage of France; De; 
Wot. G 34 Tut 8, -- 
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But the length and charge of the War 
had ſo exhaulted the; Allies, that the Ki 
ſaw the neceſſity of accepting the beſt 


conditions that Could be got: it is true, 


— 


heavier r and ſuffered more 


Dependencies; was abandoned a 2 


France was more haraſſed by the War, yet 


the arbitrary frame of that Government 


made their King the Maſter of the whole 
wealth of his people; And the War was 
managed on both ſides, between them and 
us, with this viſible difference, that every 
Man who dealt with the French King was 
ruined by it; whereas, among us, every 
Man grew rich by his dealings with the 
King: And it was not eaſy to ſee, how this 


could be eicher prevented or puniſhed; 


The regard that is ſhnewn to the Members 
of Parliament among us; makes that few 
abuſes can be enquired into or diſcovered: 
And the King found his Reign grow ſo 
unacceptable to his people, by the conti- 


nuance of the War, that he ſaw the ne- 


ceſſity of coming to a Peace. The States 
were under the ſame preſſure; they were 
8 Y the 
War than the Engliſhh: The French got 
indeed nothing by a War which they 


had "moſt perfidiouſſy begun; They were 


forced to return to the Peace of Wi- 


128575 3 Pignerol and Brizack, which Cardi- 
Na 


Rithzlieu had  confidered as the Keys 
of Italy and Germany, were now parted 
with; And all that baſe practice, of claimir 
ſo much; under the head of Re- unions a 


% 
— 


Bb 2 


- 


Id. 
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chy of Lorrain was alſo entirely reſtored. 


It was generally thought, that the King of 


France intended, to live out the reſt of his 
days in quiet; For his parting with Bar- 


c.clona, made all people conclude, that he 


did not intend to proſecute the Daupbin's 


Pretenſions upon the Crown of Spain, 


abandon his intereſts: And his 
over aſſurances, to their Party 
e Eng- 


by a new War, after that King's death; 

and that he would. only try how. to ma- 
"Fi e it by Negotiation. 

he W melancholy part of. this 
reaty Was, that no advantages were got 
N in favour of the Proteſtants in France: 
he French Refugees made all poſſible ap- 
ications to the King, and to the other 
oteſtant Allies; But as they were no part 


of the Cauſe of the War, ſo-it.did not ap- 


pear that the Allies could do more for them, 


than to recommend them, in the warmeſt 
manner, to the King of France; But he 


was ſo far engaged in a courſe of Super- 
ſtition and Cruelty, that their condition be- 
came worſe by the Peace; The Court 
was more at leiſure to look after them, and 


to proſecute them, than they thought fit 
to do, during the War. he ilitary 


Men in France. did generally complain of 
the Peace, as dighonourable and baſe. The 
Jacobites among us, were the more con- 
founded at the news of it, becauſe the 


Court of France did, to the laſt minute, aſ- 
ſure King James, that they e never 


ueen ſent 
ere, that 
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England would be left out of the Treaty; 
and put to maintain the War alone: Gf 


which they were ſo confident, | that they 


entred into deep Wagers upon it; a practice 
little Known among us before the War, 
but it was carried on, in the progreſs of it, 


to a very extravagant degree; So that they 
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were ruined in their Fortunes, as well as 


ſunk in their expectations, by the Peace. 
Upon which, it was ſaid, Ki 5 Fames's 
8 made a bold repartee to t n 
King, when he told her the Peace was ſigned: 
She ſaid, ſhe wiſhed it might be ſuch; as 
ſhould raiſe his Glory, as much as it might 
„ Hoot wit bhgtt: 


e French 


But while the Peace was concluded in 


theſe parts, the War between the Emperor 
and the Turk, went on in Hungary: The 
Imperial Army was commanded by Prince 
Eugene, a Brother of the Count of Soiſſons, 
who apprehending, that he was not like 


to be ſo much conſidered, as he thought 


he might deſerve in France, went and 


| ſerved the Emperor, and grew up, in a 
| | | 
few years, to be one of the greateſt Generals 


his- Armies in perſon, and lay encamped on 


| of t e Age. IS. 


The Grand Signior came to command ok 
EL 


Army in 


both ſides of the Tbeiſſe, having laid a Hangar 
Bridge over the River: Prince Eugene routed. 


marched up to him, and attackt his Camp, 
on the Weſt ſide of the River, and after a 
ſhort diſpute, he broke in and was Maſter 
of the Camp, and forced all, who lay 

| „5 ET 7-7 
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on? that fide,: over the' River: > © In this ac- ' 


tion: many were killed and drowned; wo 
followed them croſs che Theiſſe and 


them à total defeat; Moſt of their oy | 


zaries were cut off, and the Prince be- 
came Maſter of all their Artillery and Ma- 
gazines: The Grand r himſelf narrowly 
eſcaped,” with à body of Horſe, . to Bel 
grade. This was a compleat Victory, and was 
the greateſt dlaw/the-Turks had received, in 
the whole War. At the ſame time, the Czar 
was very; ſueceſtful on his ſide; againſt oe 
 Tartars. The FVrnetians did, little 
their part, and the. confuſions in Poland 
made — e but. a feeble Ally : 


$80 that the weight of the War lay wholly 
dn the E * Ee Bar tho' he, being now 
delivered Na War with Fance, was 


more at leiſure to proſecute this, yet his 
Revenue was ſo exhauſted, that he was 
willing to ſuffer a Treaty to be carried 
ongby the Mediation of England and Hol- 
land; And the French, being now: no 
longer concerned to engage the Port to 
carry on the War, the Grand Signior, fearing 
a Revolution upon his ill ſucceſs, was very 
glad to bearken to a Treaty, Which 
Was carried on all this Winter, and was fi- 
niſhed the next year at 3 from 
which place it takes its name. 

\ *By it, both Parties were to kde that, 
„ which they were then poſſeſſed, and 
ſo this _ ar of N which had 
brought bo oa] 4d turns very/near br 


* 
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laſt extremities, was conclud y.the di: 
rection and Mediation of the ing 5 * 1697: y 
land. Upon which I. will. add a curious —.— 


Obſervatio! that cha” 1 25 mot 
be gut 8 the Laws 0 5 5 2 
conſidering my Profeſſion. I hope. bg 


forgiven. 
r. Lhagd, the present, mot Jearbg The du. 
Biſhop, o Warceſter, . who, has 198 155 —. 
above twenty Years, been ftudying 3h Wals. 
velations with. an amazing 15 and 
exactneſs, had long befgre chin A ce 
The Peace, between the Turks and the Pa- | 
pal. Chriſtians, was, certainly, to, 915 made 

in the year 1698, whic SY 
thus: The faur Angels W 

fourteenth Chapter of f the . Revelations, 


were bound in the River Eupbrates, w. h 


he expounds to be the Captains of the 
Turkiſh. Forces, that. fe\ were (abe 


hy ect to the Sultan at Babylon, were, to be 


ooſed, or freed from that Yoke, and to et 
up for themſelves : And theſe were , pre- 
pared, to flay the third part of men, for 


hour, a day, a month, and 4, year: 


reckons the year, in St. Jobn, is,the Fuſion _. . 
year of 365 ays; that is, in the Lee dan 


ſtile, each day a year; a month is 30 0 


theſe days; and a day makes one; ie — 
added to the former number makes 395. 
Now he proves from Hiſtorians, that Ot- 
toman came, and began his Conqueſts at 


Prouſſe, in the year 130, to which the for 


mer number, in whieh chey were to flay, the 
b 4 third 


7 
vo 
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1699; third part gf men, being added, it muſt 1 
— end in the year 1698: And tho the Hi: b 
ſttorians do not mark the hour, or the il 

twelfth part of the day or year, which is p 
à month, that is, the beginning of the De- T: 


ſtruction the Turks were to make; yet he is p 


confident, if that is ever known, that, 11 
the Prophecy, will be found, even in that, 0 


to be punctualy accompliſhed. After this, tt 
be thinks their time of hurting the Papal | 
Chriſtians, is at-an end: They may indeed k 
ſtill do miſchief to the Muſcovites, or perſe- | 


cute their own Chriſtian Subjects, but U 
they can do no hurt to the Papatins;” and be 
he is ſo poſitive in this, that he conſents th 
that all his Scheme ſhould be laid aſide, if w 
the Turk engages in a new War with them; an 
and I muſt confeſs, that their refuſing an 
5 now, in a courſe of three years, to take in 
any advantage from the Troubles in Hun- mi 


ary, to begin the Wär again, tho' we be 
now they: have been much follicited to it, fic 


go for the preſent a confirmation, to this th 
earned Prelate's Expofition of that part We 


of the | Prophecy. * 


FheKing , The King catne over to England, about to 
came the middle of November; And was recei- a { 
clans, Yed: by the City of London, in a fort of We 

+ ng OT Y E400 6 0% ane. the 
an 


The Turks engaged in a war; with the Emperour & the 
Republick ot Venice, in 1716. which was happily terminated 
in 1718. by the Treaty of Paſſarowit7, So by the Authors con- 
ſenc theſe r eee are to be laid aſide & 2 
having no more foundation than many other moder n prophe- | 
cies & viſions of Enchuſialts, | 
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were decent and proper. 
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Triumph, with all the Magnificence that 
he would admit: Some e was made 
in preparing Triumphal Arches, but he 


put a ſtop to it; He ſeemed, by a natu- 


ral 1 8 to have contracted an anti- 
pathy to all vain ſnows; which was much 
increaſed in him, by what he had heard 


of the groſs exeeſſes of flattery, to which 


the French have run, beyond the exam- 
les of former Ages, in honour of their 
ing; Who having ſhewed too great a 
8 in theſe, they have beeh ſo far pur- 
ued, that the wit of that Nation has 
been for ſome years chiefly imployed on 


— —ͤÄ— 


theſe; For they ſaw that mens fortunes 


were more certainly advanced, by a new 


and lively invention in that way, than by 
any ſervice or- merit whatſoever. This, 


in which that King has ſeemed to be too 


much pleaſed, rendring him contemptible to 


better Judges, obs the King ſuch an aver- 
ſion. to every thing that looked that way, 
that he ſcarce bore even with things, that 


The King ordered many of his Troops Conſuk: 


4 


to be disbanded ſoon after the Peace; Bur bun 


a ſtop was put to that, becauſe the French ſtanding 


that were to be reſtored by the Treaty, 
and were 'not beginning to reduce their 


Troops: So, tho' the King declared what 
he intended to do, yet he made no haſte 


to execute it, till it ſhould appear how 
the French- intended to govern themſelves. 


Bb 5 The 


were very ſlow: in evacuating the Places, Army. 


1697. 
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The King thought it was abſolutely ne- 


/ 


” 


Force; he knew the French would ſtill 


maintain great Armies, and that the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales would certain] 
be aſſiſted by them, if England: ſhould, fal 
into a feeble and defencelęſs Condition: 


The King of Spain was allo, in ſuch an 


- uncertain ſtare of -health, ſo weak and ſo 


exhauſted, that it ſeemed neceſſary, that 
England ſhould be in a candition to bar 
France's: invading. that Empire, and to 
maintain the Rights of the, Houſe of Auſbria. 
But tho he explained himſelf thus in 
general to his Miniſters, yet he would not 
deſcend to particulars, to tell how many 
he thought neceſſary, ſo that they had 
not authority to declare, what was the 


as 


_ loweſt number the King inſiſted on. 


Papers were writ on pgth {ides, for 


" 


The * : ry b / 
matter and àgainſt a ſtanding Force: On the, one 
argued hand, it was pretended, that a ſtanding Army 


ON bo 
ſides. 


was incompatible with publick Liberty, 


and according to the Examples of former 
times, the one muſt ſwallow up the other: 
It was propoſed, that the Militia might 


be hetter modelled and more trained, which, 


—— 


with aà good naval Force, ſome thought, 


would be an effectual ſecurity againſt 


foreign Invaſions, as well as it wou 
addr” . | <p bg 1: 28 5g | 

maintain our Laws and Liberties at home. 

On the other fide, it was urged, that 


ſince all our Neighbours were armed, 


% 


and 
the moſt formidable of them all * up 
_ 8 | uc 


ceſſary, . to keep up a conſiderable Land 


3 


ſuch a mighty Force, nothing could give 1697. 
usa real ſecurity, but a good Body of re 
gulated Troops; Nothing could be made of | 
me Militia, chiefly of the Horſe, but at a l 
vaſt charge; and if it was not very well 
regulated, and well commanded, it would 
ove no mighty Army: (But this of thbe 
Milicia was only talked of, to put hy *the + © 
other; for no project was ever propoſed to 
render it more uſeful.) A Force at Sea might 
be ſo ſhattered, while the Enemy kept wi- 
thin their Ports (as it actually happened at ö 
the Revolution) that this ſtrength might 5 
come to be uſeleſs, when we ſhould'need 
it moſt; So that without a conſiderable 
Land Force, it ſeemed the Nation would 
| be too much expoſed;: The word, ſtanding 
| Army, had an odious ſound in Engliſh ears; 
So the popularity lay on the other ſide; 
. And the King's Miniſters ſuffered generally 
| in the good characters, _ had hitherto 
maintained, becauſe they ſtudied to ſtop 
. the tide, that run ſo ſtrong the other 
f . Way. Ji e v 


. At the opening the Seſſion of Parlia- A Seon 
ment, the King told them, that in his opi- of parlia- 
nion, a ſtanding Land Forte was neceſſary. ment. 
The Houſe of Commons carried the jea- 
louſy of a ſtanding Army ſo high, that they 
would not bear the Motion, nor did they 
ke the way the King took of offering 
them his opinion in the point: This ſee- 
, meda preſcription to them, and might biaſs 
ſome, in the counſels they were to offer the 
4 15 B b 6 King, 
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Foce The Court was ſtruck with this; and 
kept up. then they tried, by an after- game, to raiſe 
© - whe: | 


* 2 2 , 
4 | OS. 
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1697. King, and be a har to eee e 
The Managers for the Court had no or- 
dees to name any number; So the Houſe 

came to a Reſolution of paying off and 

disbanding all the Forces, that had been 
raiſed ſince the year 1680. This Vote 

AG} brought the Army to be leſs than Booo;” 


number to 150 Horſe and Foot. If 
probably have been carried without any 
' . difficulty; but the King was ſo long upon 
the reſerve, that now, when he thought 
fit to ſpeak out his mind, he found it was wh 
too late: S0 a Force not exceeding 10000 - fo 
Horſe and Foot was all that the Houſe: Th 
could be brought to. This gave che King : 
the greateſt, tate of any een had pre 
befallen him in his whole Reign; He 2 
thought it would derogate much from fair 
bim, and render bis Alliance ſo incon- pe: 
ſiderable, that he doubted. whether he could 525 
carry on the Government, after it ſnould Fri 
be reduced to fo weak and ſo eontemptible that 
_ © - !-magined,: that after all the ſervice he ſhould ſucl 
have done the Nation, he ſhould have ohe. 
met with ſuch returns, he would never don 
have meddled in our Affairs: and that he bim 
was weary of governing a Nation, that thin 
\ was io jealous, as to lay itſelf open to an rit 
Enemy rather than truſt him, who had had 
acted ſo faithfully during his Whole 08 Kin, 


at 


— 


\ 
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that he had never once deceived thoſe who 1597 
truſted him. He faid this, with a great 
deal more to the ſame purpoſe, to my ſelf, 
But he ſaw the neceſſity oſ ſubmitting to 
that, which could not be helped. 


During theſe Debates, the Earl of Sun- 169g. 
derland had argued with many upon thek 
neceſſity of keeping up a greater Force; he Pal 
This was in ſo many hands, that he was of Sun 
charged as the Author of the counſel, of a, 
Keeping on foot a ſtanding Army: So he fam 
was often named in the Houſe. of Com- bufines, 
mons, with many ſevere reflections, for 
which there had been but too much occa- 
ſion pos during the two former Reigns. 
The Tories preſſed hard upon him, and the 
Whigs were ſo jealous of him, that he a 
prehending, that while the former would * 
attack him, the others would defend him 
faincly, reſolved to prevent a publick affront, 
and to retire from the Court and from Bu- 
ſineſs; not only againſt the entreaties of his 
Friends, but even the King's earneſt deſire 
that he would continue about him. Indeed, 
upon this occaſion, his Majeſty expreſſed 
ſuch a concern and value for him, that 
the jealouſies were encreaſed, by the confi - 
dence the Court ſaw, the King had in 

8 him. During the time of his credit, 

: things had been carried on, with more ſpi- 
rit and better ſucceſs than before: He | 
had gained ſuch an aſcendant over the 
King, that he brought him to 25 to 

4 be | Wm 
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ſome things, that few expected he would 
have yielded to: He managed the pu- 


1 0 


blick affairs, in both Houſes, with ſo much 


ſteddineſs and ſo good à conduct, that he 


had procured to himſelf a greater .mea- 
ſure of eſteem, than he had in any of the 


former parts of his life; And the feeble- 


neſs and disjointed ſtate we fell into, 


after he withdrew, contributed not a lit- 
- tle/to- eſtabliſh ' the Character, which his 
adminiſtration had gained him. 
__ The Parliament went on flowly in fixing 


the Funds for the Supplies they had vo 
ted : They ſettled a Revenue on the King 
for Life, for the ordinary expence of the 
Government, which was called the Civil 


Liſt: This they carried to Seven hundred 


thoufſand pounds a year, which was much 
more than the former Kings of England 
could apply to thoſe occaſions, Six hund- 


red thouſand pounds was all that was 


deſigned, but it had been 1 
Treaty of Ry/wick, that King James, be- 
ing now as dead to England, his Queen 
ſhould enjoy her Jointure, that was Fifty 
thouſand pound a year; and it was intend- 
ed to ſettle a Court about the Duke of 
Gloceſter, who was then nine years old; So 
to enable the King, to bear that expence, 
this large proviſion was made for the Ci- 


vil Liſt: But by ſome great error in the 
management, tho' the Court never had ſo 


much, and never ſpent ſo little, yet pay- 


ments were ill made, and by ſome ſtrange 
conſumption, all was waſted. While 
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While the Houſe of Commons was ſee- 
king a Fund, for paying the Arrears f 
the Army, and for the Expence at Sea ne 
and Land for the next year, A Propoſi- Fas- 
tion was made, for conſtituting a nem Zaſt- . 
India Company, wWho ſhould trade with a pry. 
joint Stock, others ' being admitted in a 
determinate Proportion to a ſeparate Trade. 
The old FEaſt - India Company oppoſed 
this, and offered to advance a Sum ( but 
far ſhort of what the publick occaſions 
required) for an Act of Parliament, that ö 
' ſhould confirm their Charters.” The Pro- 
jectors of the new Company offered" two 
Millions, upon the ſecurity of a good 
Fund, to R the Intereſt of their Money 
at eight Per Cent. Great oppoſition was 
made to this: For the King, upon an Ad- 
dreſs that was made to him by the Houſe 
of Commons, had granted thè old Com- 
pany a new Charter, they being obhged 
to take in a new Subcription of Seven | 
hundred thouſand' pounds, to encreaſe | 
their Stock and Trade. Thoſe empowered 
by this new. Charter, were not charged 
with any malverſation; They had been 
trading under great diſadvantages, and with 
great loſſes, by reaſon of the War. It is 
true, the King had reſerved a power to 
himſelf, by a clauſe in the Charter, to dis- 
ſolve them upon warning given, three years 
before ſuch diſſolution: So it was ſaid, that 
no injuſtice was done them, if publick no- 
tice ſhould be given of ſuch 8 
0 Weg” - 
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diſſolution. To this it was anſwered, that 
the Clauſe, reſerving that power, was put 


- . 


in many Charters, 


ut that it Was conſi- 
dered only as a threatning, obliging them 


to à good conduct; But that it was not 


ordinary to diſſolve a Company, by virtue 


of ſuch a Clauſe, when no error or mal - 
verſation was objected. The old Comp 

- came at laſt to offer the whole Sum that 
was wanted; But the Party was now for- 


med, ſo they came too late, and this had 


no other effect, but to raiſe» a clamour 


rous, if not A905 This threw the o 
pany; and, al | 5 
hands of the Tories, and made a great 


rigo- 
e. Com- 
concerned in it, into the 


againſt this proceeding, as extreme 


breach and disjointing in the City of Lon- 
dlon : And it is certain, that this Act, to- 


Whigs 


gether with the Inelinations which thoſe 
of the Whigs, who were in good Poſts, 


 loſecheir had expreſſed for keeping up a greater 


edicio Land Force, did contribute to the blaſting | 


Nation 


the reputation they had hitherto main- 
' tained, of being good Patriots, and was 


made uſe of over England by the Tories, 


To this, another charge of -a high nature 
was added, that they robbed the Publick, 
and applied much of the money, that was 
given for the ſervice of the Nation, both 


to the ſupporting a vaſt expence, and to 


the raiſing great 


| tes to themſelves. 
This was ſenſible to the people, who were 


uneaſy under heavy Taxes, and were too 


ready 


rea 
pra. 
deal 
liam 
It; 
nage 
inter 
were 
Nati 
ry ſy 
mons 
turne 
land : 
in th 
the < 
conſe 
So. a 
new 
Act fe 
indiffe 
greatr 
which 
dther 
tereſts 
at a 
Clinati, 
""Befo 
which 
Fain, . 
Alarm 
much: « 
ſent a 
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leons v 
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ready to belſeve, that, according to the 1698. 
practice in King” Charles's\time; a great ———. 
deal of 8 that was given in Par- 
liament, was divided among thõſeπ¹nho gave 
it. Theſe clamburs' were raiſed and ma- 
naged with great . by thoſe who = 
intended to render the ing, g, and all-who 
were beſt affected to him, 10! odidus, to the 
Nation, that by this means they might car- 
ry ſuch an Election of a ne, Houſe of Com- 
mons, as that by it allo might be over- 
turned. It was ſaid, that the Bank af Eng- 
land and the nè w- E 12 IndiaCompanyybeing 
in the hands uf Whigs, they Would have 
the command of all the Money, and by 
8 of all the Trade of Eugland; 
7 — - was raiſed again the 
— ny, in both Houſes: But the 
Act for 1 85 was 3 thiſed: The King was very 
indifferent in the matter at firſt; but the 
greatneſs of the Sum that Wwas wanted, 
which could not probably be raiſed; by any 
other project, prevailed on him; The In- 
tereſts of Princes carrying them often to 
act againſt their 1 ne and in- 


clinations ect 51 
Before the Kit went into Holland, mern 
which was in News came from il 1 1 * 


ſpain, chat their ing was dying; This bead. 
Alarm was often given before; but it came 
much quicker now. The French upon this, 
ſent a Fleet to lie before Cadin, which 
_ thither, at the, time "that the- Gal⸗ 

leons were expetted_ 1 — the Meſt⸗ 

Part II. Indies; 


$668. 
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Tridies; And it was .apprebended , that, if fol 
=== he' King had died, —40 would have ſeized Mi 


0 all that Treaſure. We ſent a Fleet ſel 
thrither to ſecure them, but it came too Ma 
late, to have done any ſervice, if it had hay 
n needed. This was much cenſured, viſt 
but the Admiralty excuſed themſetyes, by 4 
ſaying, that the Parliament was ſo late in ſett 
fixing the Funds for the Fleet, that it was Cloe 
not poſlible” to be ready ſooner than they was 
were. The King of Spain recovered for that verr 
Ams, but ir was ſo far from any entire re- MW to 
covery,/that a Relapſe was ſtill apprehended. ende 
When che King went to Holland, he left ſome ther 
ſealed: Orders hehind him, of which ſome conf 


of his Miniſters told me, they knew. not the ſome 


after wars added Marines, an 


the apprehenſion of the King of Spain's 


to be. calt. ply on the King, as it skree- 


contents till they were opened: By 3 10 

che King ordered 10000 Men to be kep t u Ker 

For excuſing this, it was ſaid, that cho t 

— Parliament had; in their Votes, mentioned 
10000 Land men, to Whom the — 


raiſed only the Money neceſſary for — 
number, 2 no determined number was 
mentione the Act itſelf; So, ſince 


Desti made it adviſable, to have a grea- 
ter Force ready for ſuch an Accident, the 
— reſolved to keep u 1 8 a Force, ſome 
what beyond that which the Houſe of 
Commons had conſented to. The leaving 
theſe Orders ſealed, made the whole blame 


of King WILLIAM III 4e 


Kis And die have more than once known x 
the 


Miniſters put the adyices, that 


ſelves havegiven, in ſuch a manner on their 


Maſters, that in executing K our Kings 
have taken more care to ſhelter their Mi- 
niſters, than to preſerve themſelves... _ 

The „ before his leaving Eng! 


y. them 


—— — . 


4 The Duke 


ſettled a Houſehold about the Duke off 


Gloceſter: The Earl of Marlborough, who ceſter put 


— 


in a me- 


was reſtored. to favour, was made his Go- thod of 


or, I wa ed by the King, du 
vernor, and I was named by donde ion 


to be his Preceptor. 1 uſed all poſlible 
endeavours to excuſe my ſelf; I had hi- 
therto no ſhare in the Princeſs's favour or 
confidence ; I was alfo become uneaſy. at 
ſome things in the King's conduct; I cons 
ſidered him as a glorious Inſtrument, raiſed 


up by God, who had dene great things 


by him; I had alſo ſuch obligations to hi 
that I had reſolved, on publick PIG 
as on private accounts, never to eng 

in any oppoſition to him, and yet I. coul 


not help thinking he might have carried 


matters further than he did; And that 
he was giving his Enemies handles, to 
weaken his Government. I had tried, but 


with little ſucceſs, to uſe all due freedom. 


with him: He did not love to be found 
fault with; and tho he bore every thing that 
I aid very gently, yet he either diſcouraged 
me with ſilence, or anſwered: in ſuch-ge- 
neral expreſſions, that they ſignified little 
or nothing. Theſe conſiderations diſpoſed 
me, rather to retire from the Court and 
1 e Town, 


WT 


to 
. 
> . 
, 
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1698. Town, than to engage deeper” in ſuch a 


=== conſtant attendance, for ſo many years, as. 


this Imployment might run out to. The 
King made it indeed eafy, in one reſpect; 
for- as the * ace was to be all the 
Summer at Windſor, which was in my Dio. 
» © ceſe; So he allowed me ten weeks in the 
Pear, for the other parts of my Dioceſe. 


All my endeavours to decline this were 


without effect; tlie King would truſt that 
Kare only ta me; and the Princeſs gave me 
ſuch encouragement, that Ireſolved not only 

to ſubmit to this, which ſeemed to come 
from a direction of Providence, but to give 
my felf wholly up to it. I cook, to my 
\ _ own Province, the reading and explaining 
the Scriptures*to him, the inſtructing him 
in the Prineiples of Religion, and the Rules 
of Virtue, and the giving him a view of 
Hiſtory, Geography, Politicks and Go- 
vernment. I refolved alſo to look very 
exactly to all the Maſters, that were ap- 
— to teach him other things. But now 
turn, to give an account of ſome things, 
that more immediately belong to my own 
 Piofeli6n,fant 307 ni neg ado 
Tbepto- This year, + Thomas Firmin, a famous Ci. 
greſsof tizen of London, died; He was in great 
Socinia- ęſteem, for Promoting many charitable De- 
num. figns, for looking after the Poor of the 

5 4 18 
City, and ſetting them to work; for raiſing 


—— Sums for Schools and Hoſpitals, and 
n 


ndeed, for Charities of all ſorts, private 
and publick: He had ſuch credit with ug 
e * riche 


8 


py * „ : 
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richeſt, Citizens, that he had the command 


/ 1 


of great Wealth, as oft as there was oc- 


caſion for it; And he laid out his own 


1698. 
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time chiefly, in' advancing all ſuch deſigus: 


Theſe things gained him a great reputa- 
tion. He was called a Socinian, but was 
really an Arian; which he very freely own- 


ed; But he gave no publick vent to it be- 
fore the Revolution, as he did afterwards. 


ter the Revolution, with much heat: Many 
Books were printed againſt the Trinity, 
which he diſperſed over the Nation, dis- 


He ſtudied to P Wan nears x af- 


tributing them freely to all. who woulg 
accept of them. Profane Wits were much 
delighted with this; It became a com- 
mon Topick of Diſcourſe, to treat all 


Myſteries in Religion, as the contrivances 


8 * 
- 


of Prieſts, to bring the World into a blind 


ſubmiſſion to them; Prieſtcraft grew to be 
another word in faſhion, and the Enemies 


of Religion vented all their Impieties, 


under the cover of theſe words. But while 
theſe pretended much zeal for the Govern- 
ment, thoſe who were at work to under- 
mine it, made great uſe of all this; They 
raiſed . a. great, eutcry againſt Socinianiſm, 
and gave it out, that it was like to over- 


run all; For Archbiſhop. Tiloltſon, and ſome 


of the Biſhops, had lived in great friend- 


| ſhip, with Mr. HFrmin, whoſe charitable 
temper: they thought it became them to 


encourage. Many undertook. to write in 


this Controverſy ; Some of theſe were not 
Wig mT TT re Te" "TR 
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fitted for handling fuch a nice Subject; A 


learned Deiſt made a ſevere remark on 


the progreſs of this Diſpute; He ſaid, he 
was ſure the Divines would be too hard 
for the  Socinians, in proving their Doc- 


trines out of Scripture; But if the Doctrine 


could be once laughed at and rejetted as 
abſurd, then its being proved, how well 


IJoever, out of Scripture, would turn to be 


zinſt the Scriptures them- 


an Argument a 
be containing ſuch incredible Doc. 


Telves, as co 


Different: The Divines did not go all in the ſame 


tions 


the Tri- 
nity. 


Church o 


Explana- methods nor upon. the ſame Principles, 


r. Sherlock engaged in the Controverſy ; 
He was a clear, a police and a ſtrong Writer, 
and had got great credit in the former 
Reign, by his Writings againſt thoſe of the 
f Rome; But he was apt to as- 
ſume too much to himſelf, and to treat 
his Adverſaries with contempt; This crea- 


red him many Enemies, and made him paſs 


= 


for an inſolent hapghey Man. He was 


at firſt a Jacobite, an 


{ ile, for not taking 
the Oaths, he was under ſuſpenſion, he 


wrote againſt the Socinians; in which he 


took a new method of explaining the 
Trinity: He thought there were three 


eternal Minds; two of theſe iſſuing from 
the Father, but that theſe were one, by rea- 


Party applauded him and his Book. Soon 


Ton of a mutual conſciouſneſs in the three, 
to: each of their 228 : This was 
looked on as plain Tritheifm ; But all the 


after 


n WILLIAM TIE! 4op 
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"There was a Book drawn up/by.Biſhap 
Overall, fourſcore years ago, concerning 57, 
Government; in which, its being of à left che 
Divine Inſtitution was very poſitively ag- Jaco- 
ſerted; It was read in Convocation, and bite. 
_ by that Body, in order to the pub- 
| liſhing it, in oppoſition to the Principles 
laid down, in that famous book of Par: 
fon's the Jeſuit,: publiſhed under the name 
of Doillman. King Fames the Firſt, did 
not like a Convocation entring into ſuch 
a Theory of Politicks; So he wrote a 
long Letter to Abbot, who was': after- 
wards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, but was 
then in the Lower Houſe (1 had the Original, 
writ all in his own hand, in my poſſeſſion} 
By it he deſired, that no further progreſs 
fhould be made in that matter, and that 
this Book might not be offered to him 
for his aſſent: Thus that matter ſlept; - 
but Sancroft had got Quera?'s own Book into 
his hands; So, in the beginning of this _ 
Reign, he reſolved to publifh it, as an 
authentick Declaration, that the Church of 
England had made in this matter; And 
it was publiſhed, as well as licenſed by 
him, a very few days before he came under 
ſuſpenſion, for not taking the Oaths : But 
there was a Paragraph or two in it, that 
they had not conſidered, which was plainly 
calculated, to juſtify the owning the Uni- 
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ted Provinces to be a lawful Govern- 
„„ Ce 4 ment: 
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1603; ment: For it: was there laid dawn; that 


— when a change of Government was brought 
to a thorough ſettlement, it was then to 

be — ſubmitted to, as a work of 

che Providence of God; and a part of 

- King: Fames's' Letter to Abbot related to 

"oY <6 Whew Sherlock "obſerved this, he had 
ſome Conferences with the Party, in order 


to convince them by that; which he ſaid 


had convinced himſelf: Soon after that 
he took the Oaths, and was made Dean 
of St. Paul's; He publiſhed an account 


of the grounds he went on; which drew out 


many virulent Books againſt him: After 
that they, purſued. him. with the clamour 
of Tritheiſm, which was done with much 
malice, by the very ſame perſons, who 
had highly magnified the performance, 
while hè was of their Party; So powerful is 
the bĩaſs of intereſt and paſſion, in the 
moſt ſpeculative and the moſt important 
Doctrines. 
Dr. South Dr. Sourb, 4 — haps an ill natured 
_— Divinez who' had taken: the: Oaths, but 
Em. with the xeſerve of an equivocal ſenſe, 
which he put on them, attackt Dr. Sherlock's 
Book of the Trinity, not without Wit 
and Learning, but without any meaſure 
of Chriſtian Charity, and without any 
regard, either to the dignity of the Subjeck, 
or the decencies of his Profeſſion. He 
explained the Trinity in the common 
method, that the Deity was one Eſſence 
ben "Oy * : Sherlock Ra and 


- » & *® 


i | | char ged 


\ 
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charged this as Sabellianiſm; and ſome 169g. 
others went-:intoithe Diſpute, with ſome 
learning, but with more heat: One preached | 


Sherleck's Notion, before the Univerſity 


of Oxford, for which he was cenſured ;. 
but Sherlock wrote againſt that Cenſure, with 
the higheſt ſtrains of contempt. The Soci- 
nians triumphed, not a little upon all this: 


and, in ſeveral of their Books, they divi- 


ded their Adverſaries into real and nominal 


Trinitarians; Sherlock was put in the firſt 


Claſs; As for the ſecond Claſs, they pre- 
tended it had been the Doctrine of the 


Weſtern Church, ever ſince the time that 
the fourth Council in the Lateran ſat. 
Some, who took advantage from theſe 


Debates to-publiſh their Impieties without 


fear or ſhame,-rejoiced to ſee the Divines 
engaged in ſuch ſubtle Queſtions; And 


they reckoned, that, which / fide ſoever 


might have the better, in the turn of this 
Controverſy, yet in concluſion they alone 


muſt be the Gainers, by every Diſpute, 


that brought ſuch important matters to a 
doubtfulneſs, which might end in Infide- 


_— 


lity atlaſt 61 65 


"The ill egects that were like eo foo The, 
Injunc- 


on thoſe different Explanations, made the 


4 


Biſhops move the King to fet out In-; tions 


junctions, requiring them to ſee to the 


ſilence 
thoſe 


repreſſing of Error and Hereſy, with all 8 : 


poſſible zeal, more particularly in the funda- 
mental Articles of the Chriſtian Faith: 
And ta watch againſt and hinder the uſe of 


Cc 5 ner 
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new Terms or new Explanations in thoſe 
— — 2 — This put a ſtop to thoſe Debates, 
Firmin s death put a: ſtap to the 
Fs ng and fpreading 45 Socinian Books. 
n all this, — angry Clergymen, 
o had not — ſhare of Preferment, that 
chey thought they deſerved, begun to com- 
plain, that no Convocation was ſuffered 
to ſit, to whom the judging in ſuch 32 
ſeemed moſt properly to belong. Bo 
were writ on this head; It was ſaid, — 
the Law made in King Henry the Eighth's 
time, that limited the Power of that 
body, fo __ no new Canons could be 
attempted or put in uſe, without the 
King's Licenſe and Conſent, did not dis- 
able them from ſitting: On the contrary 
a Convocation was held to be a part of 
the Parliament, ſo that it ought always to 
attend upon it, and to be ready, when 
adviſed with, to give their Opinions chief. 
ty in matters 'of Religion. They had alſo, 
| as theſe men pretended, a right to prepare 
= | Articles and Canons, and to lay them be- 
fore the King, who: might indeed deny his 
_ affent to them, as he did to Bills, chat 
_ were offered him by both Houſes of Par- 


Py 92888 g. on ang 62 2vAS DS wwmsy 8 


Hament. This led them to ſtrike at the en 
Kings Supremacy, and to aſſert the in- in 
trinſick Power of the Church, which had W. 
been diſowned by this Church, ever ſince th 

the time of the Reformation : And indeed, Di 

the cared former Supremacy was thought to de Tal 


rmerly too high, a and that, — the ſe; 


F Kine WILLIAM III. 4x 
fame ſort of men, who were now ſtu- 168. 
dying to lay it as low. It ſeemed, that 
ſome men were for maintaining it, as long 
as it was in their management, and that 
it made for them; but refolved to weaken 2 
it, all they could, as ſoon as it went 


the eaſe that the Toleration gave them; 


oOten that I was of this number. O 


put of their hands, and was no more 

at their diſcretion: Such a turn do 
mens intereſts and partialites give to their 
Opinions. i fora Pp) ps + . : 
All this while it was manifeſt, that there pivi- 
were two different Parties among the fions | 
Onagy': One was firm and faithful to the h?! 
preſent ow yes pn ſerved it with clergy. 
zeal ; Theſe did not envy the Diſfenters 


they wiſhed for a favourable ortunity 
of making ſuch alterations, i ang few 
Rites and Ceremonies, as might bring into 
the Church thoſe, who were not at too 
great a diſtance from it; And I do 8 


took the Oaths indeed, and concurred in 
every act of compliance with the Govern- 
ment, but they were not only cold in ſerving 
it, but were always blaming the Ad mini- 
ſtration, and aggravating misfortunes; They 
expreſſed a great eſteem for Jacobites, and 

in all Elections, gave their Votes to theſe, 
who leaned that-way: At the fame time, 
they ſhewed great reſentments againſt the 
Diſſenters, and were enemies to the Tole- 
ration, and ſeemed reſolved never to con- 
ſent to any alteration in their favour. ale 
"_ w_ x 


\ 


8. 
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| 1608, bulk of the: Clergy ran. chie way, ſo that 


the mgderate Party Was far out numbered. 
Profane Minds had too great advanta- 
— from this, in reflecting i ſeverely on a 

dy of men, that took aaths; and perfor- 
med publick Devotions, when the reſt 
of their Lives was too publick and too 
viſible a contradiction, to ſuch Oaths and 
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But while we were thus unhappily disjoin- 


ted in matters of Religion; our Neighbours 
were not ſo entirely united, as they pre- 
tended to be; The Quietiſts were ſaid to en- 
cdreaſe not only in {taly but in France; The 


| Perſecution. there began at firſt; upon a 


few. Fanſeniſti, but it turned ſoon to the 


Proteſtants, on whom it has been long ver7 


heavy and bloody. This had put an end 
to all Diſputes in thoſe matters: A new 
Controverſy has ſince. been managed, with 

reat heat, between Baſſuet, the famous 
Biſhop, firſt of Condom and now of Meauæ, 


and J. a Morte | Fenelon,” Who was once in 


high favour with Madam Maintenon, and 


was, by her means, made Preceptor to 


the Maupbin's Children, and afterwards ad- 
vanced to be Archbiſhop of Cambray. He 


vote a Treatiſe of Spiritual Maxims, ac- 


ticks; In it, he diſtingui 


cording to the ſubtilty, as well as the ſu- 
blimity of the Writers, called the Myſ- 
ſhed between that, 


which was falſly charged upon them, and 


put the perfection af + fe Life i tha 
PIE Th | q 


that which was: truly their Doctrine: He 


r e 


in 
i . 
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loving of God purely for himſelf, without 


any regard to Gf ſelves; even to our 


own Salvation; And in our being brought 


6 6 8. 
— 


17 
* 
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to ſuch a ſtate df indifference, ad to have 


no will her deſire of our owns but® to be 
Jo perfectly united tothe Will of. God, 


as to ' rejoice! in the hope of Heaven, 
only becauſe itt is the WIL of God, to 
bring us thither, without any regard to our 
own happineſs.” *Boſſuet' wrote ſo ſharply 


againſt him, that one is — — to think; 6.8 
e * , 


a rivalry for favour and preterment had. as 
eat a ſhare in it, as zeal for the Truth. 


The matter was ſent to Nome; Fenelon 


had ſo many authorized and canonized 
Writers of his ſide, chat many diſtinctions 
muſt be made uſe of to ſeparate them 


from him; But the King was much ſet 
againſt him; He put him from his utten- 


dance on the young Princes, and ſent him 
to His Dioceſe. His diſgrace ſeĩved to raiſe 
His Character. Madam Maintenon's violent 


averſion to à man, ſhe had ſo lately rai- 


ſed, was imputecl to his not being ſo tracta- 
ble as ſhe expected, in perſuading the Kin 
toon his Marriage with her: But that 


leave to conjecture: There was a breach 


running [thro the Lutheran Churches; It 
appeared àt firſt openly at Hamborough; 
where many were going into ſtricter me- 
thods of Piety, who from thence were cal- 


led Pietiſts: there: is no difference of Opi- 
nion btween them and the reſt, who, are 


moſt rigid to old forms, and are: * 
111 "CF 


The 

Scotoh 
ſercle at 
Darien. 


ive, 


g Company in Seatland, this 


It lay ſo _— Porta Balo and 
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of all new things, eſpecially of a ſtricter 
2998+ courſe: of 0 


Devotion, beyond wy ax TRY 


— themſelves are inclined to 


There 
was likewiſe 2 Spirit of e an and. Devo- 
tion, and of publick. Charities, ſprung at 
og 1 beyond what: was known among 

fortner ns of - which I may 
e a 5894 occatian to make mention 
_ — return from chi digreion : The 
ſet out a 


leet,” with 8 on deſign to ſettle 
in America. The ſeeret was better kept, 
than could have been well 1 con- 
ſidering 2 — 2 3 in Which it was 
lodged: I * rn that the true 
deſign had Þecn n gue ed, from the: firſt 
— he of it; landed at Darien, 


which, by the repert that chey ſent over, 
was capa able of being made a ſtrong place, 
with a good Port. It was no wonder, that 


the Spaniards complained laudly. of EO 
on 


the one ſide, and ena on — other, 


that they could not think they were ſafe, 
- when ſuch: a | Neighbour: came ſo near 


the Center of their Empire in America. 
The King of France complained alſo of 


this, as _ Invaſion of the Spaniſh Do- 


minions, and offered the Court of Madrid 


a Fleet to dislodge them, The Spaniards f 
pref the King hard upon this; They 


id, they were once poſſeſſed of that 


E place; and tho” 5 found it too * 


chy 


reren serer 


d 
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there, yet the right to.it be- 


thy to jo 
longed ſtill to them: So this was a breach 


of Treaties, and a violent poſſeſſion of 

pretended, that the Natives,of Darien were 

by conſequence, a free Feoplez they ſaid, 
th 


they had purchaſed of then 
eſs themſelves of that place, and that 


| the Spajiards abandoned the Country, be- 


cauſe they could not reduce the Natives: 


1698. 


18 * 
% — 


e 


their Country. In anſwer to this, the Scotch 
never conquered by the Spaniards, and were 


em leave to 


80 the pretenſion of the firſt diſcovery 
was macs void, when they went off from 


it, not being able to hold it; and then 


the Natives being left to themſelves, it 
was lawful for the Scots to treat with them. 


It was given out, that there was much 


Id in th Countrey. Certainly, the 


Nation was ſo full of hopes from this Pro- 


ject, that they raiſed a Fund for carrying 


it on, greater than, as was thought, that 


— could: ſtretch to; Four hundred 
thouſand pounds Sterling was 2 
and a fourth part was paid down, and af- 
terwards;- Seventy thouſand pounds more 


was brought in, and a National fury ſeemed 


* 


to have tranſported the whole Kingdom, 
upon this Project. ee DH” Ft 
The Jaecobites went into the  mana- 
gement, with a particular heat: They faw 
the King would be much preſſed from Spain. 


The Engliſh Nation apprehending, that this 
would be ſet up as a breach of Treaties, 


and that upon a Rupture, their Effects in 
| | | Spain 


Gtea 


— 


2:5 


of 


af” 
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8. eaſy at itz upon which it was thought; 


— chat the King would in time be forced to 
diſown this Invaſion, and to declare againſt 

it, and in that caſe, they hoped to have in- 
flamed the Kingdom with this, that the King 


denied them his Protection, while they were 


only acting according to Law; and this; 
- _ they would have ſaid, was contrary to the 


” thought they were freed from their Alle- 
giance to him. 'The-JacobitessFKving this 
proſpect, did all that was- poſſſbl 
the hopes of the Nation to the higheſt degree. 
Our Engliſb Plantations grew alſo very jea- 
lous of this ne Colony; They feared, that 
the double proſpect, of finding Gold, 

and of robbing. the Spaniards,” would draw 
many Planters from them, into this new 
Settlement; and that the Buccanters might 
run into them: For by the ' Scotch” Act. 
this place was to be made a free Port; an 
if it was not / ruined, before it was well 
formed, they reckoned it would become a 
ſeat of Piracy and another Aigiers in thoſe 
parts. Upon theſe grounds, the Engliſh 
ation inclined to declare againſt this, 
and the King ſeemed convinced, that it 
was an infraction of his Treaties with 
Spain: So Orders were ſent, but very ſecret- 


Ip, to the Engliſh Plantations, 8 | 


to Famaica and the Leeward Iflands, to 


Forbid all Commerce with the Scots ar 
Darien. The. Spaniards made ſome faint 
, | attempts 


Coronation Oath, and ſo they woùld have 


e to raiſe 


Bo 


4 TT wn he 


follow, on his declaring himfelf either way. RT 
The Parliament of England had now N 
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attempts on them, but without "ſucceſs. 1699. 


This was a very great difficulty on the 


King; He ſaw how much he was like to 


be preſſed on both hands, and he appre- 
hended what ill conſequences were like tô 


ſate its period of three years, in which good *. 
great things had been done: The whole condug. 
Money of England was recoined, the King 
was ſecured jg his Government, an honou- 
rable Peace Vs made, Publick Credit was 
reſtored, and the payment of Publick Debts 
was put on ſure and good Funds. The 
chief conduct lay now in a few hands; The 
Lord Somers was made a Baron of Eng- 
land; and as he was one of the ableft and 
the moſt incorrupt Judges, that ever ſate in 
Chancery; ſo his great capacity for all 
Affairs made the King conſider him beyond 
all his Miniſters; and he well deſerved the 
confidence that the King expreſſed for him 
on all occaſions. In the Houſe of Com- 


moss, Mr. Mountague had gained ſuch a 


viſible aſcendant over all that were zea- 
lous for the King's ſervice, that he gave 
the law to the reſt, which he did always 
with great ſpirit,but ſometimes with too as. 
ſuming an air: The Fleet was in the Earl 
of Oæxford's management, who was both _ 
Treaſurer of the Navy, and was at the 
head of the Admiralty; he had brought in 
many into the Service, who were very 
zeatous for the Government; but a ſpirit of 
Part II. Dd impiety 


| miuished. 
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1698. impiety and diſſolution ran thro'. too ma. 
= ny of them, fo that thoſe, who intended 
dcs caſt a load upon the Government, had 
too great advantages given by ſome of 
theſe. The Adminiſtration at home was 
otherwiſe. without exception, and no grie- 

4 -** yances were complained of. 
+ There. was a new, Parliament called, 
rut and the Elections fell generally on men, 
who were in the me of the Govern- 
ment: Many of them had indeed ſome po- 
pular Notions, which they had drank in 
under a bad Government, and thought they 
ought to keep them under a good one; 
So that thoſe, who wiſhed well to the pu- 
blick, did apprehend great difficulties in 
managing them. The King himſelf did not 
Teem to lay this to heart, ſa much as was 
fitting; He ſtayed lon beyond Sea; He 
had made a viſit to the Duke of Zell, where 
he was treated in a moſt magnificent 
manner. Croſs Winds hinder'd his coming 
to England, ſo ſoon as he had intended; 
upon which, the Parliament was proro- 
gued for ſome weeks, after the Members 
were come up: even this ſoured their 
ſpirits, and had too. great a ſhare in the ill 
umour, that appeared among them. 
The he King's keeping up an Army beyond 
Forces the Votes of the former Parliament, was 
much di much reſented, nor was the - occaſion for 
doing it enough conſidered: All this was 
increaſed by his own management after 
he. came over. The Miniſters repre- 
os. | C 
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ſented to him, chat they could carry the 


keeping up a Land Force of ten or twelbce 
thouſand, but that they could not carry 


it further: He ſaid, ſo ſmall a number was 


as good as none at all, therefore he 
would not authorize them to propoſe it. 


On the other hand, they thought _ 
ſhould” loſe their Credit with. their be 
friends, if they ventured to ſpeak of a greater 


number. So, when the Houſe of Commons 
took up the debate, the Miniſtry were 
propoſed no number; upon 


ſilent and numt 
which theſe, who were in the contrary 
inte! 


to this they added, that they ſhould beall - © 
the 2 7 natural horn Subjects. Both the 
this Vote gave. the King great 


arts 
— — He ſeemed not only to lay it 
much to heart, but to ſink under it. He 
tried all that was poſſible to ſtruggle againſt 
it, when it was too late; it not being fo 
eaſy to recover things in an after game, as 
it was to have prevented this miſunder- 


ſtanding, that was like to ariſe hetween him 


and his Parliament. It was ſurmized, that 
he was reſolved not to paſs the Bill, but 
that he would abandon the Government, 
rather «than hold it, with a Force that 
was too ſmall to preſerve and protect it; 
* this was conſidered only as a wang > 
o that little regard was had to it. The Ad 
paſſed with Tome oppoſition in the Houſe 
of Commons: a feeble attempt was made 


in the Houſe of V againſt it; but it 
9 : d 2 


Was 


reſt; named Seven thouſand Men, and 


1699. 
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was rather a reproach, than a ſervice to 


. the Government, it being 1 made 
ana ill ſupported. The Royal Aſſent was 


given, and when it was hoped, that the 
Paſſing the Act had ſoftned peoples minds, 


à new attempt was made for keeping the 


Dutch Guards in England, but that was 


rejected, tho“ the King ſent -a Meſſage 


Sz 


deſiring IG 24245} 


The par- In the carrying theſe points, many hard 


24% Pe things were ſaid againſt the Court, and 
> * againſt the King hiimſelf It ; was, ſugges- 


Wit 


ted, that he loved not the Nation; that 
/ ; men, 


Sue, he was on the reſerve with all Engli 
"wo and ſhewed no confidence in them ; 


But that as ſoon as the Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment was over, he went immediately to 


Holland; And they ſaid, this was not to 


Jook after the affairs of the States,, which 
had been more excuſable; but that, he 
went. thither to enjoy a lazy privacy at Loo; 
where, with a few Favourites, he hunted 


& £ 


and paſſed away the Summer, in a way 


that did not raiſe his Character much. It 
is certain, the uſage he had met with of 
late, put his Spirits too much on the fret; 
and he neither took care to diſguiſe that, 
nor to overcome the ill humour, which 
the manner of his deportment, rather than 


2 juſt occaſion given by him had rai- 


in many againſt him. Some, in the 
Houſe of Commons, began to carry 
things much further, and to ſay, that they 


were not bound to maintain the Votes, 
eb * 2 b N and 
9 


( 
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and to keep up the Credit of the former 
Parliament; And they tried to ſhake the 


1698. 


— 2 


Act, made in favour of the new Eaſt - India 


Company: This was ſo contrary to the 


fundamental Maxims of our Conſtitution, 


that it gave cauſe of Jealouſy, ſince this 
could be intended for nothing, but to 
ruine the Government: Money raiſed by 
Parliament, upon Bargains and Conditions 


that were performed, by thoſe who ad- 
vanced it, gave them ſuch a [purchaſe of 


thoſe Acts, and this was ſo ſacred, that to 
overturn it muſt deſtroy all Credit for 
the future, and no Government could be 
maintained that did not preſerve this re- 
ligiouſſr. „ 0, 88 f 
Among other Complaints, one made 
againſt the Court was, that the King had 
1ven Grants of the confiſcated Eſtates in 


I699. 


reland. It was told before, that a. Bill Abbate 


being ſent up by the Commons, attainting ning 
. the. /riſh that had been in Arms, and ap- Grants of 


- Triſh 


8 Eſtates to the paying the Pu- es. 


ick Debts, leaving only a Power to the 
King, to diſpoſe of the third part of them, 
was like to lie long before the Lords; Many 
Petitions being offered againſt it; Upon 
which the King, to bring the Seſſion to 
a „ had promiſed, that this 
matter ſhould be kept entire, till their next 
meeting: But the next Seſſion going over, 
without any proceeding in it, the King 
granted away all thoſe Confiſcations: It 
ns Dd 3 being 
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being an undoubted Branch of the Royal G1 
1999. Prerogative, that all Confiſcations accrued : BY 
to the Crown, and might be granted away cu: 
at the pleaſure of the King. It was pre- AC 
tended, that thoſe Eſtates came to a Mil- by 
lion and a half in value. Great Objections lu 
were made to the merits of ſome, Who In 
had the largeſt ſhare in thoſe Grants; At- co 
tempts had been made, in the Parliament of We 
Ireland, to obtain a confirmation of them, in 
but that which Ginkle, who was created ve 
Earl of Atblone, had, was only confirmed. Ge 
Now :it was become a popular ſubject of . * 
declamation, to arraign both the Grants, 
and thoſe who had them: Motions had th. 
been often made, for a general Reſumption thi 
of all the Grants, made in this Reign; But We 
in anſwer to this, it was ſaid, that fince - Tl 
no ſuch motion was made, for a” Reſump- du 
tion of the Grants made in King Charles 14. 
the Second's Reign, notwithſtanding the Tl 
extravagant profuſion of them, and the by 
ill grounds, upon which they were made, 9 
it ſthewed both a diſreſpect and a black [| 
Aingratitude, if while no other Grants were Pr 
_ reſumed, 1 only ſhould be cal - W. 
led in | queſtion; The Court Party faid Fi 
; _ often, let the Retroſpect go back to the pr 
Fear 1660, and they would conſent to it, =: 
/ and that which might be got by it would we 
de worth the while: It was anſwered, this 
could not be done after ſo long a time, me 
| that ſo many Sales, Mortgages, and Settle- Ce 
ments had been made, purſuant ta thoſe H 
3 „ 50 Grants; | 
* 
| 
| 
| 
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into the Value of the confi 
in Ireland ſo granted away, and into the 


Fifteen t 


mer year, the Czar's coming oat of his own 
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Grants; 80 all theſe attempts came to 


1699. 
. 


nothing. But now they fell on à more effec. 


tual method: A Commiſſion was given, by 
Act of Parliament, to ſeven. perſons named 
by the Houſe of Commons, to enquire 

ſeated Eſtates 


conſiderations, upon which thoſe Grants 
were made. This paſt in this Seſſion, and 
in the Debates, a great alienation diſco- 
vered itſelf in many from the King and his 
Government, which had a very Ill effect 
upon all affairs, both at home and abroad. 
hen the tithe prefixed for the dishanding 
the Army came, it was reduced to Seven 
thouſand Men: of theſe, Four thoufand 
were Horſe and Dragoons, the Foot were 
Three thouſand : The Bodies were. alſo re- 
duced to fo fmall a number of Soldiers, that 
it was ſaid we had now an Army of Officers: 
The new model was much approved of 
by proper judges, as the beſt into which 
o ſmall a number could have been brought. 
here was at the ſame time, à very large 
Proviſion made for the Sea, greater than 
was thought neceſlary in a time of Peace. 
ouſand Seamen, with a Fleet 
proportioned to that number, was thought 
a necellary; e ſince we were made ſb 


I mentioned, in the relation of the for- The 
| C Lar of 
Moſcovy 


o 


Country; on Which I will gow enlarge. in En- 


Dd 4 ſtay'd 


He came this Winter over to England, ahd gland, 
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ſtay'd. ſome Months among us: I waited 
often on him, and was ordered, both by 


the King and the Archbiſhop and Biſhops, 


to attend upon him, and to offer him ſuch 
informations of our Religion and, Conſti- 
tution, as he was willing to receive; T 


had good Interpreters, ſo I had much free 


diſcourſe with him: He is a man of a very 
hot temper, ſoon inflamed and very brutal 
in his Paſſion; He raiſes his natural heat, 
by drinking much Brandy, which he 
rectifies himſelf with great application; He 
is ſubject to convulſive motions all over 
his Body, and his Head ſeems to be 
affected with theſe; He wants not Capa- 
city, and has a larger meaſure of Know- 
ledge, than might be expected from his Edu- 
cation, which was very indifferent: A 
want of Judgment, with an inſtability of 
Temper, appearin him too often and to evi- 
dently: He is mechanically turn'd, and ſeems 


deſigned by Nature rather to be a Ship Car- 


1 than a great Prince; This was 


is chief ſtudy and exerciſe, while he ſtayed 


here; He wrought much with his own 


* „ 


AM 


hands, and made. all about him work at 
the ,Models of Ships. He told me, he de- 
ſigned a great Fleet at Azupb, and with it 
to attack the Turkiſh Empire ; But he 
did not ſeem capable of conducting ſo great 


2 Deſign, though his conduct in his Wars 
ſince this, has diſcovered a greater Ge- 


nNunius in him, than appeared at that time. 


* d * * 5 


He was deſirous to underſtand our Heere 
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but he did not ſeem diſpoſed to mend 


matters in Moſcovy: He was indeed reſol- 
ved to encourage Learning, and to poliſh 


his People, by ſending ſome of them to 


travel in other Countries, and to draw 
Strangers to come and live among them; 
He ſeemed apprehenfive {till of his Siſter's 


1699. 


Intrigues. There was a mixture both of 


Paſſion and Severity in his temper. He 
is reſolute, but underſtands little of War, 
and ſeemed not at all inquiſitive that 
way. After J had ſeen him often, and 
had converſed much with him, I could 
not but adore the depth of the Providence 
of God, that had raiſed up ſuch a furious 
man, to ſo abſolute, an Authority over ſo 
preac 2 Part. pr. tne Norlkd..: 5 

David, conſidering the great things God 
had made for the uſe of man, broke out 
into the Meditation, What is man, that 
thou art ſo mindful of him? But here there 
is an occaſion, for reverſing theſe words, 


ſince Man ſeems a very contemptible 


thing, in the ſight of God, while ſuch a 
perſon as the Czar has ſuch multitudes, 


ut as it were under his feet, expoſed to 


his reſtleſs Jealouſy and ſavage Temper. 
He went from hence to the Court of Vienna, 


than he had intended, upon a diſcovery or 


a ſuſpicion of Intrigues managed by his 


Siſter: The Strangers to whom he truſted 


moſt, were ſo true to him, that thoſe 


d 5 _ 


; urpoſed to have ſtay'd ſome 
time; but he was called home, ſooner 


{ 
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deſigns were craſhed before he came back; 
But on this occaſion, he let looſe his fury 
on all whom he fuſpected; Some hundreds 
of them -were hanged all round Moſcow, 
and it was ſaid, that he cut off many 
Heads with his own hand, and ſo far 


was he from 1 or ſhewing any ſort 


of tenderneſs, that he ſeemed delighted 


with it. How long he is to be the Scourge 


The Af 


fairs of 
Poland. 


of that Nation, or of his Neighbours, God 
only knows. So extraordinary an incident 


will, I hope, juſtify ſuch a digreſſion. 


The King of Poland was not much bet- 
ter thought of by the Poler, though ſome- 
what deeper in his deſigns; He had given 
that Republick great cauſe of ſuſpecting, 
that he intended to turn that free and 
5 into an hereditary and 


abſolute Dominion; Under the pretence 
of a Civil. War, like to ariſe at home, on 


the Prince of Conti's account, and of the 


War with the Turks, he had brought in an 


Army of Saxons, of whom the Poles were 


no become ſo ſealous, that if he does 


not ſend them home again, probably that 
Kingdom will fall into new Wars. 4 

The young King of Sweden ſeemed to in- 
herit the roughneſs of his Father's temper, 


with thePiety and the Virtues of his Mother: 


His Coronation was performed e a parti- 
cular manner; He took up the Crown him- 
ſelf, and ſet it on his head. The deſign of 


this Innovation in the Ceremonial ſeems * 
to be, that he will not have his. Subjects 


think, 


{ 
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think, that he holds his Crown in any re- 
ſpect by their Grant or Conſent, but that it 
was his own by Deſcent: Therefore na 
other perſon was to ſet it on his head: 
Whereas, even abſolute Princes are Wing, 
to leave this poor remnant and ſhadow o 
a popular Election, among the Ceremonies 
their Coronation; ſince they are crow ned 
upon the deſires and ſhoutings of their 
People. Thus the two Northern . Crowns, 
Denmark and Sweden, that were long under 
great reſtraints by their Conſtitution, have 
'- in our on time, emancipated themſelves 
— ſo entirely, that in their Car they 
n have little regard, either to the rules of Law 
5 or the decencies of Cuſtom. A little time 
d 


1 699. : 


will thew, whether Poland can be brought 
to ſubmit to the ſame abſoluteneſs of Go- 


e vernment ; They who ſet their Crown to 

n Sale, in ſo bare - faced a manner, may be 

Ce ſuppoſed ready likewiſe to ſell their Li- 

3 berties, if they can find a Merchant, that 

e will; come to their Price. 3 

: The frequent relapſes, and the feeble A Treaty 

At ſtate- of the King of Spain's Health, gave Tn 
the World great alarms. The Court of fon to 

N- Vienna, | truſted to their intereſt in the che 

T, Court of Spain, and in that King himſelf ; crown 

r: The French Court was reſolved not to let? “““ 

i- go their Pretenſions to that Succeſſion, with- 

n- out geat advantages: The King and the 

of States were not now ſtrong enough, to be 

ns * the Umpires in that matter; This made | 

- them more eaſily hearken to Espen 
5 411 b ; | that 
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that were ſet on foot by the Court of 
France. The Electoral Prince of Bavaria 


was propoſed, he being the only Iſſue of 


the King of Spain's ſecond Siſter, who was 
married to the Emperor. Into this, the King, 
the States, and the-Ele&or-of Bavaria en- 
tred; The Court of Spain agreed to this; 
and that King, by his Will, confirmed his 
Father's Will, by which the Succeſſion of 


the Crown was ſettled on the Iſſue of the 


ſecond Daughter, and it was reſolved to 
engage all the Grandees and Cities of Spain, 
to maintain the Succeſſion, according to 
this Settlement. The Houſe of Auſtria com- 


— 1 ee of this, and pretended that, by a 


ong tract of reciprocal Settlements, ſeveral 
mutual Entails had paſſed, between thoſe 
two Branches of the Houſe of Auſtria: 
The Court of France ſeemed alſo to com- 
plain of it, but they were ſecretly in it, 
upon engagements, that the Dominions 
in Italy thould fall to their ſhare. But 
while theſe. engagements, in favour of 


the Prince Electoral, were raiſing great 


apprehenſions every where, that young 
Prince, who ſeemed marked out for great 
things, and who had all the promiſing be- 
ginnings, that could be expected in a Child 
of ſeven years old, fell ſick, and was carried 


off the third or fourth day of his illneſs; 


So uncertain are all the proſpects, and all 


* the hopes, that this World can give. Now 


the Dauphin and the Emperor were to dis- 


pute, or to- divide this K- 
IRE them; 
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them; So a new Treaty was ſet on foot. 


It was generally given out, and too eaſily 


believed, that the King of France was grown 
weary of War, and was reſolved to paſs 


the reſt of his days in Peace and Quiet; 


But that he could not conſent to the ex- 
altation of the Houſe of Auſtria; yet if 
that Houſe were ſet aſide, he would yield 


up the Daupbin's pretenſions ; and ſo the 


Duke of Savoy was much talked of, but it 
was with the proſpect of having his here- 
ditary Dominions yielded up to the Crown 
of France: But this great matter came to 
another digeſtion a few Months after. 
About this time, the King ſet up a new 


Favourite: Keppel, a Gentleman of Guelder, ee 
om being a Page, into the favour. 


was ,. raiſed 
higheſt degree of favour, that any perſon 
had ever attained, about the King : He 
was now made Earl of Albemarle, and 


ſoon after Knight of the Garter, and by a 
2 and unaccountable progreſs, he 


eemed to have engroſſed the Royal Favour 
ſo entirely, that he diſpoſed of every thing, 
that was jn the King's Power. He was 
a cheerful young man, that had the art 
to pleaſe, but was ſo much given up to 
his own pleaſures, that he could ſcarce 
ſubmit to the attendance and drudgery, 
that was neceſſary to maintain his Poſt. He 
never had yet diſtinguiſhed himſelf in any 
thing, tho' the King did. it in every 
thing. He was not cold nor dry, as the 
Earl of Portland was thought to Kees 3 

we, who 


\ 
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friend: But the Earl of Albemarle had all the 
Arts of a Court, was civil to all, and pro- 
cured many favours. The Earl of Portland 
_ obſerved the progreſs of this favour with 
great uneaſineſs; They grew to be not 
6 incompatible, as all Rivals for favour 
muſt needs be, but to hate and oppoſe. 
one another in every thing; by which the 
King's Affairs ſuffered much: The one 
had more of che confidence, and the 
other much more of the favour; The King 
had heaped many Grants on the Earl o 
Portland, and had ſent him Ambaſſador 
to Fronce, upon the Peace; where he ap- 
peared with great Maghificence, and at 
a vaſt Expence, and had many very un- 
uſual Reſpects put upon him by that King 
and all that Court; but upon his return, 
he could not bear the viſible ſuperiority 
in favour, that rhe other was grown up to:; 
So he took occaſion, from a ſmall prefe- 
rence that was given him, in prejudice of 
his own Poſt, as Groom of the Stole, and 
upon it withdrew from the Court, and laid 
down all his Imployments. The King 
uſed all poſſible means to divert him from 
. this reſolution, but without prevailing on 
him; He conſented to . ſerve the King 
ſtill in his affairs, but he would not return 
to any Poſt in the-Houſehold ; And not 
long after that he was employed in the 
new Negotiation, ſet on foot for the Suc- 
eeſſion to the Crown of Spain. This 


* 
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Ibis year died che Marquiſs of Win- 1099. 
cheſter, whom the King had created Due 
of Bolton; He was a man of a ſtrange mix- , 
ture; He had the Spleen to a high degree, Death of 

and affected an ange behaviour; che Duke 
r many weeks he would take a conceit of Benn. 

not to ſpeak one word; and at other 
times he would not open his mouth, till 
ſuch an hour of the day, when he thought 
the Air was pure: He changed the day into 
night, and often hunted by torch light, and 
took all ſorts of Liberties to himſelf, man 
of which were very diſagreeable to thoſe 
about him. In the end of King Charles 
time, and during Sing” e reign, ge 
affected an appearance of folly, which af. 
terwards he compared to Funius Brutus's 
behaviour under the Tarquinc. With all 
this, he was a very knowing and a very 
crafty politick man: and was an artful 
Flatterer, when that was neceſſary to 
compals. Jie. end, in which generally he 
was ſucceſsful. Hie was a man of a pro- 

fuſe expenee, and of a molt ravenous ava- - 
rice to ſupport that; and tho' he was much 
hated, yet he carried matters before him 
with ſuch authority and ſucceſs, that he 
2 in all reſpects, the great Riddle of 
— Z K 36632, 44s 

This Summer, Sir Foſiab Child died; He ng %% 
was a man of great Notions as to Mer- 6%. 
chandize, which was his Education, and 
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in which he ſucceeded beyond any man | 
A of his time: He applied himſelf chiefly 8 | 
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management was raifed ſo high,” that it 


himſelf and upon the Company: He had a 
compaſs of knowledge and apprehenſion, 


beyond any Merchant I ever Knew ; He 
was vam and covetous, and thought too 


cunning,” tho“ to me he ſeemed © always 
fingers? 2 Sd 0-983 10 bed its #49: 
The Complaints chat tis Oourt of France 
ſent to Rome, agamſt © the Archbiſhop 


of Cambrey's Book, procured à Cenſure 


from” mene Na he eve dien a ready 


and entire ſubmiſſion to it, that how much 


ever that may have leſſened. him, in 


ſome mens opinion, yet it quite defeated 


the deſigns of his enemies againſt him: 


Upon this occaſion, it appeared how much 
both the Clergy of France, and the Courts 
of Parliament there, were ſunk from that 
firmneſs, Which they had ſo long main- 
tained againſt the incroachment of the 
Court of Rome; not ſo much as one perſon 


of thoſe Bodies, has ſer himſelf” to aſſert 


thoſe Liberties, upon whieh they had ſo 
long valued themſelves; The whole Clergy 
ſubmitted to the Bull, the King himſelf re- 
ceived it, and the Parliament regiſtred it: 


Me do not yet know, by what methods and 


practices this was obtained at the Court 


of Rome, nor what are the diſtinctions, by 


which they ſave the Doctrine of ſo many 
of their Saints, while they condemn this 
Archbiſhop's Book; For it is not eaſy to 
Fg | | „ 5 Per- 
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perceive a difference between them. From 
the concluſion of this Proceſs at Rome, I 
turn to another, againſt a'Bifhop of our 
own Church, that was brought to a ſentence 
and concluſion this Summer. 


D. Watſon was promoted by King James The Bi. 


to the Biſhoprick of St. David's; It was- 


believed that he gave money for his ad- % de- 
vancement; and that, in order to the reim- prived 


burſing himſelf, he ſold moſt of the 56535 l 
tual Preferments in his Gift. By the Law 
and Cuſtom of this Church, the Archbi- 
ſhop is the only judge of a Biſhop 3 bur, 
upon ſuch occaſions,” he calls for the aſſi- 
ſtance of ſome of the Biſhops : He called for 
ſix in this cauſe; I was one of them. It was 
rovòd, that the Biſhop: had collated: a 
ephew of his to a great many of the beſt 
Preferments in his Gift, and that, for 
many years, he had taken the whole profits 
of theſe to himſelf, keeping his Nephew 
very poor, and obliging him to perform 
no part of his duty: It was alſo proved, 
that the Biſhop obtained leave to keep 
a Benefice, Which he held before his Pro- 
motion, by a Commendam (one of the abuſes, 
which the Popes brought in among us, 
from which we have not been able hi- 
therto to free our Church) he had ſold both: 
the Cure and the Profits to a Clergyman, 
for a ſum of Money, and had obliged him- 
ſelf to reſign it upon demand; That is, 
as ſoon às the Clergyman could, by another 
ſum, purchaſe the next preſentation of the 
PF Eh © | Ee - Pa- 
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Patron: Theſe things were fully prov- 
To theſe, was added a charge of 


for Bene fices, that were in his Gift, were 


12 man | OE F ces, which being taken 
C 
E 


and that he ſpoke 


not only Extortion but a preſumptive Si- 


mony: all theſe he had taken himſelf, with- 
,out making uſe of a N or Actuary; 
for as he Would not truſt thoſe ſe 
any other, ſo he ſwallowed up the 


thoſe ſeerets to 
Fees, both of his Chancellor and Regiſter. 


He had alſo ordained many perſons, with- 


out tendring them the Oaths, enjoined by 
Law, and yet, in their Letters of Orders, 


| ba had certified under his hand and Seal, 
t 


at they had taken thoſe Oaths-: This 
was, what the Law calls Crimen falſi, the 
certifying that, which he knew to be 
falſe. No exceptions lay to the Witneſſes, 
by whom theſe things were made out, nor 


to contradict their ; Eeide 8 3 


radi nce: Some af - 
firmed, that he was a ſober and regular man, 
that he ſpoke often of Simony, with 
ſuch. deteſtation, that they could not think 


» 


ſhop of Rocheſter withdrew from the Court, 
on the day, in which Sentence was to 
be given; He conſented to a ſuſpenſion, 


| | but he did not think chat a Biſhop could 


be deprived,.. by the Archbifhop. When 
the Court ſate to give Judgment, the Biſhop 
reſumed his Privilege of Peerage, and 
| 2 0 but he, having waved it in the 
ouſe of Lords, and having gone on. ſtill 


7 


ſub- 


X 


* 


him capable of committing it. The Bi- 


tl 
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former caſe. 
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fubmitting to the Court; No regard was 
had to this, ſince a Plea: to the Jurisdiftion 


of the Court, was to be offered in the 


1699, 


— — 


firſt inſtance, but could not be kept uy < 5 


the laſt, and then be made uſe of. 


TP 


ſentence of Deprivation; -1-went further, 
and thought that he ought to be excom- 
municated. He was one of the worſt men, 
in all reſpects, that ever I knew in Holy 
Orders; paſſionate; covetous, and falſe: in 
the blackeſt inſtances; without any ont 
vertue or good quality, to balance his 

many. bad ones. But, as he was advanced 
by. King James, ſo he ſtuck firm to that 

Intereſt; and the Party, tho aſhamed of 


him, yet were reſolved to ſupport him, with 


eat zeal. He appealed to a Court of 
Delegates; and they, about the end of the 
year, confirmed the Archbiſhop's ſentence. 
Another proſecution followed for Simony, 
againſt Jones Biſhop of St. Aſapb, in which, 


tho”. the preſumptions were very great, yet 
the Evidence was not ſo: clear, as in tlie 
| The Biſhops in Wales give 
almoſt; all the Benefices in their Dioceſe; 


So this Primitive Conſtitution, that is ſtill 
preſerved among them, was ſcandalouſly 
abuſed by ſome wicked men, who ſet holy 
things to ſale, and thereby encreaſed the 
4 that are but too eaſily received, 
0th againſt; Religion and the Churen. 


1 publiſhed this year an Expoſition of fubl. 
the Thirty nine Articles of Religion: Is Expoli» 


Ee ſeemed 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
8 
| 
| 
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1609. ſeemed: a Work much wanted, and it was 
— juſtly to be wondred at, that none of our 
1 Divines had (attempted any ſuch ' Perfor- 
© rionef  mance,' in a way ſuitable to the (dignity 
ty nine Of the ſudject: För ſome flight Analyſes of 


Aiticles. chem are not worth, eithe mentioning or 5 


reading. It was a work, that required ſtudy 

and labour, and laid a man open to many 

malicious attacks; This made ſome of my 

friends adviſe me againſt publiſhing it; In 
compliance with them, J. kept it five years 

5 by me, after I had finiſned it: But I Was 
| .- now prevail'd on by the Archbiſhop and 
many of my! own” Order, beſides à great 
many others, to delay the publiſhing it no 
„ 5 It ſeemed. a proper addition to the 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, to explain and 

prove the Doctrine, which was. then eſta- 

bliſhed. I was moved firſt; by the late 

Queen, and prefſed by the late Archbiſhop 

to write it: Jean appeal to the Searcher 

of all hearts, that I wrote it, with great 
ſincerity and a good intention; and with 

all the application and care, L Was capable 

of: I did then expect, what I have ſince 

met with, that malicious men Would imploy 

both their induſtry and ilb nature, to find 


matter for cenſure and cavils'; But tho” 


there have been fome Books writ on purpoſe 

27 . 3 | me Ps 4% $2 5 | 1 5 

1 it, and many in Sermons and other 
Treatiſes have occafionally reflected, with 
great ſeverity, upon ſeveral paſſages in it, 
| | Pet this has been done, with ſo little juſtice 
13 or reaſon, that J am not yet convinced, 
ne N l 


\ 


Pg : 


— 


bh . ; i 5 * oh | . * 5 


nat there is one ſingle period or expreſs . 0 
ſion, that is juſtly remarked on, or that can 
jve me any occaſion, either to retratt, or 
0 much as to explain any one part of that 
whole Work; which I was very ready to F 
have done, if I had ſeen, cauſe for it. There 
was another reaſon, that ſeemed to deter- 5 
mine me to the publiſning it at this time. ; 
Upon the Peace of Ryſic a great rh. | | 
ſwarm” of Prieſts came overi'/bo Enplantt;igrowh 
not only thoſe, whom the Revolution had of Pop- 
8 frighted away, but many more new men; 
FX; who appeared in many places with great 
d inſolence; And it was | ſaid, that they 
at boaſted of the favour and protection, of | 
0 which they were aſſured. Some enemies bp 
15 of the Government began to give it out, 
ſel that the favouring that, Religion was a 
a- ſecret- Article of the Peace; and ſo abſurd 
te is malice and calumny, that the jaco- 
Pp bites began to ſay, that the King was 
er either of that Religion, or at leaſt a favourer 
at of it: Complaints of the avowed practices 
th and inſolence of the, Prieſts were brought 
le from ſeveral places, during the laſt Seſſion 
ce of Parliament, and thoſe were maliciouſſy 
DY aggravated by ſome, who caſt the blame 
of all on rhe King.. 955} 
2 Upon this, ſome: propoſed a Bill, that An aa 
fe obliged all perſons educated in that Religion, again 
jer or ſuſpected to be of it, who ſhould ſucceed P piſts. 
th to any Eſtate: before they were of the age 
It, of eighteen, to take the Oaths of Allegiance; , 
ce and Supremacy, and the Teſt, as ſoon 
pos, | Ee 3 23 
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1699, 28 they came to that age; and till they did 
3 — evolve to the next 
dec kin, that was à Proteſtant; but was to 
= return back to them, upon their taking 
| the Oaths. All popiſhi Priefts were alſo 
daniſhed by the Bill, and were adjudged to 
perpetual impriſonment, if they fhould 
gagain return into England; and the reward 
of an hundred paund was offered to eve- 
ry one, wha” ſhould diſcover a Popiſh 
PFPrieſt, ſo as to convict him. Thoſe, who 
1 brought this into the Houſe of commons, 
1 hoped, that the Court would have oppos- 
ed it; But the Court promoted the Bill; 
So when the Party ſaw their miſtake, they 
ſeemed willing to let the Bill fall; an 
when that could not be done, they clog- 
ged it with many ſevere and fome unrea- 
ſonableClauſes,hopeing that the Lords would 
not - paſs the Act; And it was ſaid, that 
if the Lords ſhould: make the leaſt alte- 
ration in it, they, in the Houfe of Commons, 
who had ſet it on, were reſolved to let 
it lie on their Table, when it ſhould be 
ſent back to them. Many Lords, who fe- 
cretly favoured Papiſts, on. the Jacobite 
account, did for this reaſon, move for 
ſeveral alterations ; Some of mow _ 
- - . porting a greater ſeverity; But the zea 
| — Popery was fuch in that Houſe, 
that the Bill paſt without any amendment, 
and it had the Royal Aſſent. IJ was for 
« this Bill, notwithſtanding my Principles for 
Toleration, and againſt all W for 
22 3 PLOT 1” 5 Com 
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Conſcience ſake. I had always thought, 
that if a Government found any Seck in 
Religion, incompatible with its quiet and 
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d 


ſafety, it might, and ſometimes ought to 
ſend away all of that Sec, with as little 


hardſhip as - poſſible. It is certain, that 
as all Papiſts muſt, at all times, be ill 
ſubjects to a Proteſtant Prince, ſo this is 


much more to be apprehended, when there 


is à pretended Popiſh Heir in the caſe. 


This Act hurt no man, that was in the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſion of an Eſtate, it only incapaci- 
tated his next Heir, to ſucceed to that Es- 
tate, if he continued a Papiſt: So the dan- 
ger of this, in caſe the Act ſhould be well 
looked to, would put thoſe of that Reli- 


jon, who are men of Conſcience on the 


elling their Eſtates; and in the courſe of a 
few years, might deliver us from having 
any Papiſts left among us. But this A 

wanted ſeveral neceſſary Clauſes, to enforce 
the due execution of it: The word next 
of kin, was very indefinite, and the next 
of kin was not- obliged to. claim the be- 


nefit of this Act; nor did the Right deſ- 


cend to the remoter Heirs, if the more 
immediate ones ſhould not take the benefit 


Doctrine and Worſhip, did not ſeem a pro- 
per ground for ſo great a ſeverity; So this 
Act was not followed nor executed in 
any ſort; But here is a Scheme laid, tho' 
not fully digeſted, which on fome great pro- 
vacation, given by thoſe of that Reli- 
8 Ee 4 gion, 


of it: The Teſt, relating to matter of 
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1609, Kion, may diſpoſe a Parliament to put ſuch 


Affairs in The King of Denmark was in a viſible 
_ Holftein, decline all this year, and died about the 
” end of Summer: While he was languiſh- 

ing, the Duke of Holſtein began to build 
_ fome new Forts in that Dutchy ; This 

the Danes ſaid, was contrary to the Trea- 
F "a ' : | 393 2 5 
ties, and to the Condominium, which that 


» 


King and the Duke have in that Dutchy:; 


The Duke of Holſtein had married. the 
King of Sweden's Siſter, and depended on 
the aſſurances he had, of being ſupported 
by-that Crown : The young — of Den- 
mark, upon his coming to the Crown, as 
he complained of theſe Infractions, ſo he 
entred into an Alliance, with the King 


of Poland, and the Elector of Brandenburgb, \ 


and, as was ſaid, with the Landgrave of 
Heſſe and the Duke of Yolfenbuttel, to attack 
Sweden and Holſtein at once, on all hands. 
The King of Poland was to invade Livonia ; 
The Elector of Brandenburgb was to fall 


into the Regal Pomerania, and the other 


Princes were co keep the Dukes of Zell 
and Hanover, from aſſiſting Holſtein: The 
King of Denmark himſelf was to attack 
Holſtein; but his Father's chief Miniſter 
and Treaſurer, the Baron Pleſſe, did not like 
- the concert, and apprehended it would not 


. 


end well; So he withdrew from his Poſt, 


which he had maintained long, with a high 
reputation, both for his capacity and 


nc .. 
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integrity ; which appeared in this, that, 


tho' that King's Power is now carried. 1099. 
to be abſolute, yet he never ſtretehed 


it to new or oppreſſive Taxes; and 
therefore ſeeing things were like to take 
another ply in à new Reign, he reſigned 


his imployment. He was the ableſt 
and the worthieſt man, that I ever 


knew belonging to thoſe parts; He was 
much truſted and imployed by Prince 


George; So that I had great opportunities 


to know him 


The King of Sweden, ſeeing ſuch a Storm A War 


coming upon him from ſo many hands, 4 


claimed the Effects of his Alliance with che xing 
England and Holland, who were Gua; of Swe. 


rantees of the ſeveral Treaties made in“ . 


the North, particularly of the laſt made at 


Altena, but ten years before. The Houſe 
of Lunenburgb was alſo engaged in intereſt, 


to preſerve Holſtein, as a Barrier between 
them and Denmark: The King of Poland 
thought the invaſion, 'of Livonia, which - 


was to be begun with the Siege of Riga, 


would prove both eaſy and of great 


advantage to him. Livonia was antiently 
a Fief of the Crown of Poland, and de- 
livered itſelf for protection, to the Crown 


of Sweden, by "a" Capitulation : By that, 


they were ſtill to enjoy their ancient Li- 


berties: afterwards, the pretenſion of the 
Crown of Poland was vielded up, about 
threeſcore years ago: So that Livonia was 
an abſolute but legal Government: Ver- 
* SY the 
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che late King of Sweden had treated tha 


—principality, in the ſame rough manner, 


in Which he had oppreſſed his other Do- 
minions; So it was thought, that the Livo- 
nians were diſpoſed (as ſoon às they ſaw 
a power ready to protect them, and to 
reſtore them to their former Liberties). to 
ſhake off che Swediſh Yoke; eſpecially, if 
they ſaw the King attack'd in ſo many dif- 
ferent” places st onde. 

The King of Poland had a farther deſign 
in this Invaſion: He had an Army of 


defigns. Saxons in Poland, to whom he chiefly 


| 
3 
1 
| 


truſted, in carrying on his deſigns there; 
The Poles were become ſo jealous, both 
of him and of his Saxons, that in a ge- 
neral Diet, they had come to very ſevere 
Reſolutions, in caſe the Saxons were not 
ſent out of the Kingdom, by a prefixed 
day; That King therefore reckoned, that 
as the reduction of Livoniga had the fair 
appearance, of recovering the antient inhe- 
ritance of the Crown; So by this means, 
he would carry the Saxons out of Poland, 
as was decreed, and yet have them with- 
in call: He likewiſe ſtudied to engage thoſe 
of Lithuania, to join with him in the 
attempt. His chief dependance was on 
the Czar, who had aſſured him, that if he 
could make Peace with the Turk, and 
keep Azupb, he would aſſiſt him pawer- 
fully againſt the Swedes ; His deſign being 
to recover Narva, which' is capable of 
being. made a good Port. By this * 
| ; 16 
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he hoped to get into the Baltic, where if 169 
he could once ſettle, he would ſoon be. 
come an uneaſy Neighbour, to all the nor- 
thern Princes: The King of Poland went 
into ' Saxony, to mortgage and ſell his 


Lands there, and to raiſe as much money, 
as was poſſible, for carrying on this War; 


and he brought the Electorate to ſo low 


a ſtate, that if his Deſigns in Poland miſ- 
carry; and if he is driven back into Sa- 
xony, he who was the richeſt Prince of 
the Empire, will become one of the pooreſt. 


But the Amuſements of Balls and Opera's 


conſumed ſo much both of his Time and 


Treaſure, that whereas the Deſign was 


laid to ſurprize Riga, in the middle of the 
Winter, he did not begin his attempt 
upon it, before the end of February, and 


* 


theſe deſigns went no farther this year. Therar- 


While the King was at Loo this Summer, ricion 


a new Treaty was ſet on foot, concerning * 


the Succeſſion to the Crown of Spain. 


The King and the States of the United 


Provinces ſaw the danger, to which they 


would be expoſed, if they ſhould engage in 
a new War, while we were yet under the 


_ vaſt Debts, that the former had brought 


upon us. The King's Miniſters in the 
ouſe of Commons aſſured him, that it 


would be a very difficult thing to bring 


them, to enter into a new War, for main- 
taining the rights of the Houſe of Auſtria. 
During the Debates concerning the Ar- 


my, when ſome mentioned the danger of 


that 


— RY of the Reign 


1699. that Monarchy falling into the hands of 5 

— a Princè of the Houſe of Bourbon, it was N 

_ = ſet up for a maxim, that it would be F 

of no conſequence to the affairs of Europe, ET. 

who was King of Spain, whether a French- h 

: man or a German; And that as ſoon; as W 
the Sueceſſor ſhould come within Spain, h 

; | he would become a true Spaniard, and I 
1. be governed by the Maxims and: Intereſts Pt 
of that Crown; So that there was no pro- th 

X ſpect of being able to infuſe into the Na- el 
: tion an apprehenſion of the conſequence of CE 
that Surceſſion. The Emperor had a very E 

good elaim; but as he had little ſtrength in 

to ſupport it by Land, ſo he had none at K 

all by Sea; and his Treaſure was quite ex- L 

hauſted, by his long War with the Turk. to 

The French drew a great Force towards fo 

the Frontiers of Spain, and they were re- Se 

ſolved to march into it, upon that King's N 

_ death : There was no ſtrength ready to op- 10 

poſe them, yet they ſeemed willing to com- di 

pound the matter; But they ſaid, the con- th 

ſideration muſt; be very valuable, that could W. 

make them deſiſt from ſo great a Preten- th 

ſion 3 and both the King and the States Ki 

thought it was a good bargain, if, by yield- th 

ing up fome-of the leſs important bran- ſo 

1 ches of that Monarchy, they could fave th 
>. thoſe. in which they · were moſt concerned, Ki 
which were Spain itſelf, the Weſt-Indies, and th 

the IVetherlands.- The French ſeemed wil- Pe 

ling to accept of the Dominions in and th 

about Jtaly, with a part of the Kingdom of > 

8 2714 ER. g 5 ? as 7 
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peror's ſeeond Son, the Archduke Charles. 
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Navarre, and to yield up the reſt to the Em- 1099. 


The Emperor entred into the Treaty, for 
he ſaw he could not hope to carry the 
whole Succeſſion entire; but he preſſed to 
have the Dutchy of Milan added to his 


hereditary Dominions in Germany. The ex- 


pedient that the King propoſed was, that 
the Duke of Lorrain ſhould have the Dut- 
chy of Milan, and that France ſhould ac- 
cept of Lorrain inſtead of it; He was the 
Emperor's Nephew, and would be entirely 
in his Intereſts : The Emperor did not 
_ to- this, but yet he 2 the 
ing, not to give over the Treaty, and 
to try if he could make a better bargain 
for him: above all things, he recommended 
Secrecy, for he well knew how much the 


— K would be offended, if any Treaty 
Ms 


uld be owned, that might bring on 'a 


diſmembring of their Monarch r tho 


they were taking no care to preſerve it, in 


whole or in part, yet they could not bear 
the having any branch torn from it. The 
King reckoned that the Emperor, with 
the other Princes of Italy, might have 
ſo: much intereſt in Rome, as to ſtop 
the Pope's giving the Inveſtiture of the 
Kingdom of Naples; And which way ſoever 
that matter might end, it would oblige the 


8 


Pope to ſhew "ro partiality, either to 


the Houſe of Auſtria or the Houſe of Bour: 
bon; which might Gccaſion a breach a- 
mong them, with other conſequences, that 

OR * might 


— 
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might be very happy to the whole Proteſ⸗- 
1609 tant Intereſt. - Any War, that might fol- 
low in Italy, would be at great diſtance 
from us, and in a Country, that we had no 
reaſon to regard much; Beſides, that the 
Fleets of England and Holland muſt come, 

in coneluſion, to be the Arbiters of the 

_ Theſe; were the King's ſecret motives; 
For I had, moſt: of them from his own 
mouth. The French conſented to this 


Scheme; and if the Emperor would have 


agreed to it, his Son the Archduke was 
immediatly to go to Spain, to be conſidered 
as the Heir of that Crown. By theſe Ar- 


ticles, ſigned both by the King of France 


and the Dauphin, they bound themſelves 
. 
or Donation, contrary to this Treaty, which 


came to be called the Partition Treaty. 


had the Original in my hands, which 


the Dauphin ſigned. The French and the 


2 od | 2 1 zth in the 8 
of Spam: It is plain, the Emperor truſte 

too much to his Intereſt in that Court, 
and in that King himſelf; And he refuſed 
to accept of the partition, meerly to in- 
gratiate himſelf with them; otherwiſe, it 


was not doubted, but that, ſeeing the im- 
poſſibility of mending matters, he would 


have yielded to the: neceſſity of his affairs. 
The French did, in a moſt perfidious 
manner, ſtudy to alienate | the  Spanzards 
from their Allies, by ſhewing — to 
o 
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how great a diminution of their Monarchy 1699. 
they had conſented; So that no way pos- 


ſible was left, for them to keep thoſe Do- 
minions ſtill united to their Crown, but 
= accepting the Duke of Anjou to be their 

ing, with whom all ſhould be again re- 
ſtored. The Spaniards complained in the 
Courts of their Allies, in ours in particular, 
of this Partition, as a. deteſtable Project; 


"which was to rob them of thoſe; Domi- . 
nions, that belonged to their Crown, and 
ought not to be torn from it. No men- 
tion was made of this; during the Seſſion of 


Parliament, for tho the thing was generally 
believed, yet it not being publickly owned, 
no notice could be taken of bare Reports; 
and nothing was to be done, in purſuanice of 


this Treaty, during the King of Spain's Life. 
In Scotland, all men were full of hopes, n. 

that their new Colony ſhould bring them affairs of 

bome mountains of Gold: The Proclama- Scrlnd. 


tions, ſent to Famaica and to the other 
Engliſh Plantations, were much complained 
of, as acts of Haſtility, and a Violation of 
the common Rights of humanity: Theſe 


had a great effect on. them, tho* without 


theſe, that Colony was too weak and too 
ill ſupplied, as well as too much divided 
within itſelf, to have ſubſiſted long: Thoſe, 
who had firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of it, 
were: forced tò abandon it; Soon after 
they had gone from it, a ſecond Recruit 


of Men and Proviſions was ſent thither 


from Scotland; But one of their Ships _ 
* 1 py 


— 
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1099. pily took Fire, in which they had the greateſt = 
=. — ſtock of Proviſions;: Ad [theſe bkewiſe 
= went off: And tho” the third Reinforcement, 

that ſoon followed this, was both ſtronger 


= and better furniſhed, yet they fell into ſüch 


Feiactions among themſelves, chat they were, 
tod weak — theSpamards,who feeble as 
they were, yet ſaw the neceſſity of attacking 
them: And they finding themſelves unable to 
reſiſt the Force, which was brought againſt 

them, capitulated; and with that the whole 
Deſign fell to the ground; partly for want 
of ſtock and skill in thoſe who managed it, 
and partly by the baſeneſs and treachery 
is of thoſe whom — 3 Dex a 1911 zi 7 
Creat dis- The. conduct of the King's Miniſters 
content in Scotland was much cenſured, in the 
- Upon ebe whole progreſs of this affair; For they had 
ff TIT. am mx" "A 
Darien, Cohnived at it, if not encouraged it, in 
hauopes that ——_ would fall of itſelf; 
but now it was not fo eaſy to cure the uni- 
verſal diſcontent, which the miſcarriage of 
this Deſign, to the impoveriſhin * 
whole Kingdom, had raiſed, and whichnow 
began to ſpread like a/Contagion, among 
„ Its off people. A Petition for a pre- 
ſent Seſſion of Parliament was immediately 
ſent about the Kingdom, and was ſigned 
by ͤ many chouſands: This was ſent up, by 
8 ſome of the chief of their Nobility, whom 
1 the King received very coldly: Vet a'Ses- 
1 1 ſion of Parliament was granted them, 
3H to'which the Duke of 'Queensberry was ſent 


* 
&F * 


down Commiſſioner. Ureat pains were 
4418 | by 4 ta- 
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ried in that; 
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taken by all: no practices, to be ſure 
of a them, 


Majority: ( Great of — were, mage 
in order to lay the ee W. 
then very high: A Law for a, Ha 
put With a, great Freedom for l 
_ every. thing, that, they.could demand, 

as offered, to perſuade them to deſiſt, 
ie purſuing. the Lees, upon Darien. 
— fi England 
ment / Or. 0. inte! 
ter, and to declare — 


Ae in that mat · 
elves againſt that 
, of Lords was 
to make an 1 to tl 
King, repre eee the III effects tha 14 they, 
this —_— y * as it was car; 
oe gl by, a mall Majority of 
ſeven or eighe, ſo it was laid aſide . by 
the Houſe of; Commons. 80 me were not 
ill pleaſed; to ſee the King's affairs run into 
an embroilment; And others did apprehend, 
that there Was a Deſign t involve the 
bree en. in, a National, quarrel, that 
by -ſueh-an;;arcifice,; a greater Army might 
be Taiſed -and-kept- up on both. ſides; 38 
they ee thar, matter fall, nor gvould, they 
give robin whe toc n- Bil. that, was 
=o. them! by tbeęe Lords, e a Pn 
8 fort en of. ue ingdoms, 
e:Managers:in-the Houſe of monyg 
Ts Court,.|xe(alved.to, $9 
bochings thatoſhowld: provoke: Scotland, of 
that ond: 2 Ny part of wad blame 


1 


urt had tried, to get the rlia- 


from that * 2 But 


and n — chat ſoured 19 5 | N 


1699: | 
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—1690: Nation, off from the King: It was fur- 


— 29 
Abs 


| temper this caft the body of that Tee e. 
un 


—— — ther given out, to raiſe the National dis- 
ruſt. yet higher, that the oppoſition: the 
King gave s Scoteb Colony, flowed nei - 
rom à regard to the Intsreſts of Eng- 

ld, nor to — Treaties with: Spain, but 


from care of the Dutch, who from Cu- 


ruſde drove à coaſting Trade, among the 


Span Plantations, With great 9 


which, the. andy the Scotch Colon 
N . 


once well ſettled would draw 
- from them. Theſs 


that Nation bs great iduſtey; The ma- 


things were ſet about 


nagement Was chiefly in the of Ja- 
cobites; Neither che King nor his Miniſters 


were treated with the decencles, that are 


ſometimes obſerved, even after Subjects 
og run to Arms; The keeneſt of their 
or was plainly pointed at che King him- 
Next him the Earl of Portland, who 


had ſtill the direction of their 42 fairs, had 
à large ſhare of it. In the Seſſion of Par 


Hament, it was carried by'a Vote, to make 


the affair of | Darien a national concern; 


Upon that, the Seſſion was for ſometime 


diſcontinued. When the news of the total 


abandoning of Darien was brought over, it 
cannot be well expreſſed, into liow bad a 


They had now loſt almoſt two hundre 


_ thoufand pounds Sterling, upon this Project, 


beſides all the imaginary treaſure, they had 
promiſed themſelves from it: So the Na- 


| tion was raiſed into a ſort of a fury Upon 


* it, 
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| it, and in tlie firſt heat of chat, a remon- 


1699; 


— 
5 ww 


{trance was ſent about the Kingdom for 


hands, repreſenting to the King, the ne- 


387. 
4 i; ww A N 


ceſſity of à preſent fitting of che Partia- 
ment, whieh -was drawn. in fo hin a 


ſtrain, as if they had reſolved to purſue the 
effects of it, by an armed Force. It was 


ſigned by a great Majority of the Members 

of Parliament, and the-:ferment in mens 

ſpirits was raiſed ſo high, that few thought 

it could have been long curbed, without 

5 great extremities 
The K 


l 


ing ſtay d beyond Sea till No A Seon 


vember. Many expected to ſee a new Par- of ar. 


liament; For the King's Speeeh at the end 
of the former Seſſion looked like a Com- 
plaint, and an Appeal to the Nation againſt 
them: He ſeemed inclinęd to it, but his 
Miniſters would not venture on it; The 
diſſolving a Parliament in anger has always 
eaſt ſuch a load on thoſe, who were thought 
to have adviſed it, that few- have been 
able to bear it; beſides, the disbanding the 


moted it, very popular to the Nation; So 


that they would have ſent up the ſame men, 


and it was thought that there was little 


occaſion for heat in another Seſſion. But 
thoſe who oppoſed the King, reſolved to 


force a change of the Miniſtry upon him; 


They were on colours For this, and 
thought they had fo 


und one, with which 
they had made much noiſe; It was this. 
Some Pirates had got together in the 
Een Ff 2 | In. 


liamear, 


1699 


plainc 


made of 
ſome Pi- 


ate. 
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Indian Seas, and robbed ſome of the Mo- 
- gs Ships, in particular one, that he was 
A com- lending with P reſents to Mecca, : moſt of 


them were Engliſy. The Eaſt-· India Com- 
pany, having tepreſented the danger of the 
Mogut's. taking R 


ſity of deſtroying. thoſe Pirates, who were 
harbouring themſelves in ſome creeks in 
Madagaſcar. So a. Man of War was to be 
{et,qut,,to:deſtroy.. them, and one Kid was 
pitched upon, ho knew their haunts, and 


- was. thought a proper man for the ſervice: 

But there was not a Fund, to bear the 
charge of this; For the Parliament had ſo 
appropriated the mone —— the Sea, 


that no part of it could be N 8 this 
expedition, The King propoſed the ma- 
raging: it, by a private undertaking, and 
faid he would lay down three thouſand 


1 Ni : himſelf, and recommended it to 
is Miniſters, to find out the reſt: In com- 


s with this, the Lord Somers, the 


arls of Orford,  Runmey, Bellamount, and 


{ome others contributed the whole expence; 


For the; King excuſed himſelf, by rea- 
ſon of other accidents; and did not ad- 


vance the ſum, that he had promiſed. Lord 
Somers underſtood nothing of the matter, 
and left it wholly to the management of 
others, ſo that he neyer ſaw Kid, only he 
thought it became the Poſt he was in, to 


concur in ſuch a publick Service. A Grant 


was made to the Undertakers, of all that 


ſhould 


[] 


epriſals of them, for theſe 
loſſes, it 9 that there was . a neces- 
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ſhould be taken from thoſe Pirates, by 


their Ship. Here was a handle for Com 


a Grant of the Goods of any Offenders be- 
fore Conviction, ſo a parity between that 
and this caſe was urged: but Without any 
reaſon: The Proviſions of Law being very 
different, in the caſe of Pirates and that of 
other Criminals. The former cannot be 


attackt, but in the way of War; and there - 
fore ſince choſe, Who undertook this, 


muſt run a great riſque, in executing} it, 
it was reaſonable, and according to the 
Law of War, that they ſhould have a 
right to all that they found in the 
Enemies hands, whereas thoſe, who ſeize 
common Offenders, have ſuch a ſtrength 
by the Law, to aſſiſt them, and incur 


ſo little danger in doing it, that no juſt 


inference can be drawn from the one 
caſe to the other. When this Kid was thus 
ſet out, he turned Pirate himſelf; So a hea- 
vy load was caſt on the Miniſtry, chiefly 
on him, who was at the head of the Jut- 
tice of the Nation; It was ſaid, he ought 
not to have engaged in ſuch a Project; And 


it was maliciouſly inſinuated, that the 


Privateer turned Pirate, in confidence of 


the protection of thoſe, who imployed him, 


if he had not ſecret Orders from them for 


what he did. Such black conſtructions are 
men, who are engaged in Parties, apt to 

make of the actions of thoſe, whom they 

intend to diſgrace, I againſt * n 2 
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I" was traduced as à defign for Robbery 


4% N HIS TOR /f che Reign | 
Conſciences : So that an Undertaking, that 
=== was not only” innocent but L e 


and Piracy. This was urge in the Houſe 
of Commons as highly criminal, for 


Which all, Who were eonomucd in it, ought 


to be turned Hut of their Imployments; 


and a ' Queſtion” was put upon it, 2 Sh 


was rejected by a gent. — 3 
next attempt wuͤs to turn me but from he 
-Fruſt of ating the Duke of Gloceſter : 


7 have fo" great a 


„ 


Some objected my being a Scotchman, others 


remembèrd the Book that was ordered to 


be burnt; So they preſſed an Addreſs to 


the King, for removing me from that Poſt; 
but this was likewiſe loſt by the ſame 
Majority, that had carried the former Vote. 
The! pay for the ſmall Army, and the 
ow ence of the Fleet, were ſettled; And 


und? was/given for it: Vet thoſe, who 
ad reduced the ont thought it needleſs 
oree at Sea; They 

ovided only for eight thouſand men: 
is. Was moved by the Tories, and the 


Whigs Teadily gave way to this reduction, 


becauſe the Fleet was now ein another ma- 


nagement; Rufſel- (now Earl of Orford) 
with his friends being laid aſide, and a 
ſet of Tories 5 bet dk into 2225 


places. 
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The grent buſi neſs of hip | Seffion © was 
Dawes Of 4 — — brought from Ireland, by four 
ſeven A that were ſent 


by 
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by Parliament, to examine into the Con- 1 700. 
fllcations, and the Grants made of them. 
Three of the ſeven - refuſed to ſign it, 
becauſe they thought it falſe; and ili nas in 
grounded in many particulars, of which heland. 
they ſent over an account to both Houſes; 

But no regard was had to that, nor was 


any enquiry made into their objections to 
the Report. Theſe three were looked on, 
as men gained by the Court; And the 
reſt were magnified,” as men that could 
not be wrought. on, nor frighted from 
their duty. They had proceeded like In- 


quifitors, and did readily believe every 


thing; that was offered to them, that tend- 


ed to inflame the Report; as they ſup- 


methods that were taken, to diſgrace the 
Report, had the quite contrary effect. They 
repreſented the Confiſcated Eſtates to be 


ſpecious Propoſitio 


preſſed all, that was laid before them, that 
contradicted: their deſign, of repreſentin! 


the value of the Grants as very high, and 


of ſhewing how undeſerving thoſe were, 
who had obtained them. There was ſo 


much truth, in the main of this, that no 
Complaints againſt their proceedings could 


be hearkned to; And indeed, all the 


ſuch, that out of the Sale of them, a Mil- 
lion and à half might be raiſed; $0: this 
for diſcharging ſo 


great a part of the Pablick Debt, took with 


the "Houſe: The hatred, into which the 


Favourites were falle among whom and 
their Creatures che antes were chietly 
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1709; diſtributed, made the motion go the-quic- 
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— 6 . All: the oppoſition that was made, 


imtthe whole progreſs of this matter, was 


looked on as a courting-the--men in fa- 
vour; nor was any regard paid to the re- 


2 of a third ꝙart, to be diſpoſed. of by the 
ing, which had been in the Bill that 
was ſent up eight years before to the Lords. 
When this was mentioned, it was anſwe 
red, that the Grantees had enjoyed thoſe 
Eſtates ſo many years, that the mean pro- 
fits did ariſe to more than a third part 


of their value: Little regard alſo was 
 ſhewn to the Purchaſes made under thoſe 


An At 
velling 
che. 13-5 
Tcultees. 


great and uncontroulable Aut 


Grants, and to the great improvements, 
made by the Purchaſets or Tenants, which 
were. ſaid: to have. doubled the value of 
2 Eitates. All that was ſaid, on that 
ead, made no impreſſion, and was ſcarce 
heard with patience: Vet, that ſome juſ- 
tice might bè done both to Purchaſers 
and Creditors, a number of Truſtees were 
named, in whom all the confiſcated E- 
ſtates were veſted, and ep had a very 
10rity lodged 


with them, of. hearing and determining 


all juſt claims, relating to thoſe Eſtates, 
and of felling» them to the beſt Purcha- 
ſers; And the money to be raiſed by this 


Sale, was appropriated. to pay the Ar- 


rears of the Army. When all this was 


digeſted into a Bill, the Party apprehended, 


that many Petitions would; be offered to 


the Houte, which the Court would pra- 
14119 if 1 
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bably encourage, on deſign. atleaſt to retard 10. 


their proceedings: So, to prevent this, and 


that they might not Joſe too much time, 


nor clog the Bill with too many Clauſes 
and Proviſo's, they paſſed a Vote of a 


— 


4 


1 
* 


very extraordinary nature; That they 


would receive no Petitions, relating to the 


matter of this Bill. The Caſe of the Earl 
of Athlone's Grant was very 3 The 
Houſe of Commons had been ſo ſenſible 
of his good ſervice, in e Ireland, 
that they had made an Addreſs 

King, to give him a recompence, ſuit- 


able to his Services: And the Parliament 


to the 


of Ireland was fo ſenſible of their obliga- 


tions to him, that they, as was formerly 
told, confirmed his Grant, of between 
Ile had ſold it to thoſe; who thought they 
purchaſed under an unqueſtionable Title, 


yet all that was now ſet aſide, no regard 


two and three thouſand pounds à year. 


being had to it; So that this Eſtate was 


throw into the heap. Some Exceptions 
were made, in the Bill, in favour af ſome 
Grants, and Proviſion was made for reward- 
ing others, whom the King, as, they thought, 
had not enough conſidered. . Great oppo- 


ſition was made to this by ſome, who 


thought that all Favours and Grants ought 
to be given by the King, and not originally 


by a Hquſe of Parliament, and this was 
managed with great heat, even by ſome 
of thoſe, who concurred in carrying on 
the Bill: In 9 7 


Was, by a new 
5 term 
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term us well as a new invention, conſo- 
lidated wich the Money Bill, that was 
| — ** pay of the Fleet and Army, 
and ſo it came up to the Houſe of Lords; 
which by Eonſequence they muſt either 
als or reject. The method, that the 
-ourt took in that Houſe to oppoſe it, 
was, to offer fome Alterations, that were 
indeed very juſt and reaſonable; but ſince 
the Houſe of Commons would not ſuffer. 
the Lords: to alter Money Bills, this was, 
in effect to loſe it. The Court, upon 
ſome previous Votes, found they had a 
Majority among the Lords; So for ſome 


days, it ſeemed to be deſigned to loſe the 


Bill, and to venture on à Prorogation or 
a Diſſolution, rather than paſs It. Upon 
the apprehenſions of this, the Commons 
were beginning to fly out into high Votes, 
both againſt the Miniſters and the Favou- 
rites; The Lord Somers was attack d a fe- 
cond time, but was brought off by a 
greater Majority, than had appeared for 
him, at the beginning of the Seffion: Dur- 
ing the Debates about the Bill, he was ill; 
Aũd che worſt conſtruction poſſſble Was 
put on that; it was: ſaid, he adviſed all 
the oppoſition that was made to it, in the 
Houſe” of Lords, but that, to keep him - 
ſelf out of it, he feigned that he was ill; 


» 


— 


Tho' his great attendance in the Court f 


Chan ny; the Houſe of Lords, and at the 
Council Table, had ſo impaired his health, 
that every year, about that time, he uſed 
A 5 13 114 a | | to 
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good and reaſonable confiderations; ſo that 
= they could hardly be excuſed, much leſs 
- juſtified + I thought the thing was a ſort 
of force, to which it ſeemed reaſonable to 

give way, at that time, ſince we were not 
Furniſhed with an equal ſtrength, to with- 
ſtand it: But when I ſaw afterwards, 
what the conſequences of this Act proved 
to be; I did firmly reſolve, never to con- 
ſent again to any tack to a Money Bill, as 
long as I lived. The King became ſullen 
upon all this, and upon the many inci- 
dents, that are apt to fall in upon Debates 
of this nature: He either did not appre- 
hend, in what ſuch things might end, or 
he was not much concerned at it: His re- 
ſentment, which was much provoked, 
broke out into ſome inſtances, wich gave 
ſuch handles to his Enemies, as they wiſh- 
ed for; and they improved thoſe advanta- 
ges, which his ill conduct gave chem; with 
much ſpite and induſtry, ſo as to alie- 
nate the Nation from him. It was once 
In agitation among the Party, to make an 
Addreſs to him, againſt going beyond 
Sea, but even that was diverted, with a 
malicious deſign. Hitherto the Body of 
the Nation retained a great meaſure: of af - 
fection to him; This was beginning to 
diminiſh, by his going. ſo conſtantly beyond 
Sea, as ſoon as the Seſſion of Parliament 
was ended; tho' the War was now over. 
Upon this, it grew to be publickly ſaid, 
that he loved no Engliſbman's face, 15 
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his eompany; So his Enemies reckoned 
it was fit for their ends, to let that prejudice 
go on, and encreaſe in the minds of the peo- 
ple, till they might find a proper occaſion, 
to graft ſome bad deſigns upon it. The 
ſion ended in April; Men of all: ſides, 
being put into a very ill humour by the 
proceedings in it. en Lee 
The Leaders of the Tories began to in-. 


ſinuate to the Favourites, the neceſſity of inthe 
the King's changing his Miniſtry, in par- Mint 
ticular of removing the Lord Somers, who, 


as he was now conſidered as the Head of 
the Whigs, ſo his wiſe Counſels, and his 
modeſt way. of laying them before the 
King, had gained him a great ſhare of his 
eſteem and confidence ; and it was rec- 
koned, that the chief ſtrength of the Par- 
ty lay in his credit with the King, and in 
the prudent methods he took, to govern 
the Party, and to moderate that heat and 
thoſe jealouſies, with which the King had 
been ſo long disguſted, in the firſt years 
of his Reign. In the Houſe of Commons, 
he had been particularly ings for tur- 
ning many Gentlemen out of the Com- 

miſſion of the Peace; This was much ag- 
gravated, and raiſed a very high complaint 
againſt him; but there was no juſt cauſe 
for it: When the deſign of the Aſſaſſination 
and Invaſion, in the year 1695 and 1696. 
was:: diſcovered; a: voluntary Aſſociation 
was entred into, by both Houſes! of Par- 
liament, and that was ſet round the Na- 
21k dlon: 
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tion: In ſuch a time of danger, it was thought 
— that thoſe,; who did not enter voluntari 

into it, were ſo ill affected, or at leaſt 
ſo little zealous for the King, that it was 


not fit they ſhould continue juſtices of 


Peace: So an Order paſſed in Council, 


that all thoſe, who had ſo refuſed, ſhould 


be turned out of the Commiſſion: He 
had obeyed this Order, upon che preſen- 
dttations made to him, by the Lords Lieute- 
nants and the Cuſtodes Rotulorum of the 
ſeveral Counties, who were not all equal: 

ly difereet: Vet he laid thoſe repreſentations 
before the Council, and had à ſpecial Or- 

der, for every perſon, chat was ſo turned 


out; All this was now magnified, and it 


was charged on him, that he had adviſed 
and ' procured theſe! ts; yet this could 
not be made fo. much as a colour to pro- 
ceed againſt him, a clamour and murmuring 
was all that could he raiſed from it. But 
now the Tories ſtudied to get it infuſed 
into the King, that all the hard thing 
thad had been of late put on him by the 
Parliament, were ocafoned by the hatred; 
that was born to his Miniſters; and that 


if he would: change hands, and imploy. o- 


thers; matters might be ſoftned and mend. 
ed in another Parhament! With this the 
Earl of Fer/zy ſtudied! to poſſeſs the Earl of 
Albemarle; "! | 2 
was in, diſpoſed him to tllink, that if he 
fhould bring in a ſet of Tories, into his 
buſineſs, they would ſerve him ge 
18010 | | Ame 
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nd the uneafineſs the King 
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ſame zeal, and with better ſuoceſs, than ; 


(who was always vindicated by 


the Whigs had done; and he hoped to thro r,. 


all upon the Miniſters, that were now to 
be diſmiſſed Dolton 1 rl ohe 
The firſt time that the Lord Somers had The 
recovered ſo much health, as to come to 


ceſſary for his ice, that he ſhould part out. 
with the Seals, and he wiſhed;; that he 


would make the delivering them up his o] 


Act: He excuſed himſelf in this; all his 
Friends had preſſed him, not to offer them, 
ſince that ſeemed: to few fear or guilt; 
So he begged the King's pardon, if in this 
he followed their advice; but he told the 
King that, whenſoever he ſhould ſend a 


Warrant under his hand, commanding him 


to deliver them up, he would immedia- 
tely obey it: The Order was brought by 
Lord Ferſey, and upon it the Seals were 
ſent to the King. Thus the Lord Somers 


Was diſcharged from this great Office, which 
he had held ſeven years, with a high repu- 
tation for capacity, integrity, and dili- 


nce: He was in all reſpects the great- 
eſt Man I had ever known in that Poſt. 
His being thus removed, was much cen- 
ſured by all, but : thoſe who had pro- 
cured it; Our Princes uſed not to diſmiſs 
Miniſters, who ſerved them well, unleſs 
they were preſſed to it by a Houſe of Com- 


mons, that refuſed to give money, till 


they were laid aſide. But here a Miniſter 


a great Ma- 
jority 


Lord Se- 


mers is 


Court, the King told him, it ſeemed ne- curned 
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1700. jority m the Houſe of Commons, when 


be was Charged there, and who had Lerv- 
end both with fidelity and ſueceſs, and was 
indeed cenſured for nothing ſo much, as 
for his being tod compliant with the King's 
humour and notions, or at leaſt for being 
too ſoft or too feeble in repreſenting his 
errors to him) was removed without 2 


ſhadow of complaint afin nin Thee 


done with ſo much haſte, that thoſe, who 


had {prevailed with the King to, de it; had 


not yet concerted; who ſhould ſucceed him: 
They thought, that all' the great Men of 
the Law were aſpiring to that high Poſt; 
fo:: that? any one, to whom lit ſhould be 
offered, would certainly accept of it: But 
they ſoon found they were miſtaken; for 
whatz/by reaſon of the inſtability of the 
Court, what by reafon of the juſt appre- 
henſions men might have, of ſucceeding ſo 
N man, both Holt and Trevor, to whom 

he Seals were offered, excuſed | them» 
ſelves It was Term; time, ſo a vadancy in 


that Poſt put things in ſome confuſion. 


A temporary Commiſſion was granted, to 
the three Chief Judges; to judge in the 
Court of Chancery; and after a few days, the 
Seals were given to Sir Nathan Wright, in 
whom there was nothing equal to the 
Poſt, much leſs to him, Who had lately fil: 
now turned: to the Tories, and to a new 
Parliament: It was for ſome: time in the 
dark, who: had the Confidence, and gave 


direc- 


3 
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directions to affairs; we, who looked on, 


were often diſpoſed to. think, that there. 
was no direction at all, but that every 


thing was left to take its courſe, and that 


all was 1 up to hazard. 
The R 


* 


But before he went, the Miniſter of 
Sweden preffed him to make good his 


engagements with that Crown: Riga was 


now beſieged by the King of Poland: 
The firſt attempt, of carrying the. place 
by ſurprize, miſcarried : Thoſe of Riga 


were either over-awed by the Swedyſb 


Garriſon, that commanded there, or they 
apprehended, that' the change of Maſters 
would not change their condition, unleſs 


it were for the worſe; So they made a 


greater ſtand, than was expected; and in 
a Siege of above eight months, very little 
progreſs was made. The - firmneſs of that 


place, made the reſt of Livonia continue 


xt to the Swedes: The Saxons made great 
waſte in the Country, and ruined the 
Trade of Riga: The King of Sweden, 
being obliged to imploy his main Force 
elſewhere, was not able to ſend them 
any conſiderable aſſiſtance: The Elector 
of Brandenburgb lay quiet, without ma- 


H any attempt: So did the Princes of 


Heſſe and Wolfenbuttle. The two ſcenes of 


Action were in Holſtein, & before Copen- 


—_— CF 7” IIS bagen. 


e King, that he might give ſome con- A Fleet 
tent to the Nation,  ftay'd at Hamptons e 
Court till n then went to Holland; sound. 
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— —————————— 


_ to communicate this de 
> two 


They kept at Sea for ſome time, ha 


* 


OO. bagen. The King of Denmark found the 
— taking the Forts, that had been raiſed 
by the Duke of Holſtein, an eafy work; 
they were ſoon carried and demoliſhed. 
; He befieged Toninghen next, which held 
im longer. Upon the Swedes demand of 
the Auxiliary Fleets, that were ſtipulated, 
both by the King and the States, Orders 
were given for equipping them here, and 
likewiſe in Holland: The * wes not 
deſign to the 
ouſes, and to try if the Houſe of 
Commons would take upon themſelves 
the Expence of the Fleet; They were 
in ſo bad a humour, that the King appre- 
hended, that ſome of them might endea- 
vour to put an affront upon him, and op- 
__ the ſending a. Fleet into the Sound: 
Tho' others adviſed the venturing on this; 
for no Nation can ſubſiſt without Allian- 
ces ſacredly obſerved; And this was an 
ancient one, lately renewed: by the King; 
fo that an oppoſition :in ſuch a point, 
muſt have turned to the prejudice of thoſe 
who ſhould move it. Soon after the Ses- 
ſion, a' Fleet of' thirty Ships Engliſh and 
Dutch, was ſent to the Baltick, commanded 
by Rook;, The Danes had a good Fleet at 
Sea, much ſuperior to the Suedes, and al- 
moſt equal to the Fleet ſent from hence; 
But it was their whole ſtrength, ſo they 
- would not run the hazard of loſing it: 
ving 


got 
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got between the Swedes and the Fleet 170. 


of their Allies, and ſtudied to hinder — — 
their conjunction: When they: ſaw that | 
could not be done, they ' retired, and 
ſecured *themſelves within the Port of 


Copenbagen, which is à very ſtrong one. I 
The Swedes, with their Allies, came be- | 

fore that Town and bombarded it for 3 
ſome days, but with little damage to tlie | 


Place, and none. to the Fleet. The Dukes : 

of Lunenburgb, together with the Forces, ' 

that the Swedes had at Bremen, paſſed the 

Eibe, and marched to the aſſiſtance of 

the Duke of Holſtein: This obliged the ; 
Danes, to raiſe the Siege of Toninghen, | 
and the two Armies lay in view of one | 
another, for ſome weeks, without coming 

to any Action. Another deſign of the 


5 Danes did alſo miſcarry. A Body of 

5 Saxons broke into the Territories of the 

: Duke of Brunswick, in hopes to force „ 
o their Army to come. back, to the de- | 
ſe fence of their own Country: But the 

*% Duke of Zell had left things in ſo good 

10 order, that the Saxons were beat back, 

0 and all the booty that they had taken, 

at JJ; 20 Tt RIG | 

11. In the mean time, the King offered Peace 

gs his Mediation, and a Treaty was ſet on Þrveen 


foot: The two young Kings were ſo much 4 


-'4 ſharpned againſt one another, that it Sweden, 


S was not 1 bring them, to hearken 
ot to terms of Peace. The King: of Den- 
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1560. mark propoſed, that the King of Poland 
might be included in the Treaty, but 


2 


the Swedes refuſed it: And the King was 


not Guarantee of the Treaties between 


Sweden and Poland, ſo he was not obliged 
to take care of the King of Poland. The 
Treaty went on but ſlowly, this made 


the King of Sweden apprehend, that he 
ſhould loſe the Seaſon, and be forced to 
abandon Riga, which began to be ſtraitned: 
So, to quicken the Treaty, he reſolved 
on a Deſcent in Zeeland. This was exe- 


cuted, without any oppoſition, the King 


of Sweden conducting it in perſon, and 
being the firſt that landed; He ſhewed 


ſuch Ip it.- and courage in his whole 
1 


It ſtruck a terror thro' all Denmark: For 


now the Swedes reſolved to beſiege Copen- 
bagen. This did ſo quicken the Treaty, 
that by the middle of Auguſt it was brought 


to a full end: old Treaties were renewed, 


and a liberty of fortifying was reſerved 
for Holſtein, under ſome limitations: and 


the King of Denmark pay'd the Duke of 
Holſtein two hundred and ſixty thouſand 
rix-dollars for the charge of the War. 


Ihe Peace being thus made, the Swedes 
retired back to Schonen: and the Fleets of 

England and Holland returned home. The 
King's Conduct, in this whole matter, 


was highly applauded; he effectually pro- 
tected the Swedes, and yet obliged them 
A "fo 
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to accept of reaſonable terms of Peace-: 
The King of Denmark ſuffered maſt 
in honour and intereſt; It was a great 
happineſs, that this War was ſo ſoon 
at an end; for if it had continued, all 
the North muſt have engaged in it, and 
there the chief ſtrength of ehe Prote- 
ſtant Religion lay: ſo that Intereſt maſt 


have ſuffered, much, which; ſide ſoever 


had come by the worſt, in the pro- 
greſs of the War: and it is already ſo 
weak, that it needed not anew. dimi- 
nution 7: yore 15 8 

The ſecret 


4 


5 


1700. 
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f the Partition Treaty Centres 


was now: publiſhed ; and the Project was inden 


the Parti- 


to be offered Jointly, by the Miniſters of tion 
and the States, to all the Treary. 


France, Englan 
Princes of Europe, but particularly to 
thoſe, who were moſt concerned in it; 
and an Anſwer was to be demanded, by 


aà day limited for it. The Emperor re- 


fuſed to declare himſelf, till he knew the 
King of Spain's mind concerning it: The 


Duke of Savoy, and the Princes of Italy, 


were very apprehenſive of the neighbour- *' 


hood of France: The Pope was extreme 
old, and declined very faſt. The Treaty 
was variouſly cenſured : Some thought it 
would deliver up the Mediterranean Sea 

and all our Trade there, into the hands of 
France: Others thought, that the Trea- 


ties of Princes were (according to the 


pattern, that the Court of France had ſet 
b i N _. mw 
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now for almoſt half an age? only artifices 


"FIT Bhs bring matters to a preſent quiet, and 

that they would be afterwards obſerved, 

as Princes found their account in them. 

The preſent? good underſtanding, that 

: | | was between our Court and the Court of 
1 France, made, that the Party of our Male- 
| contents at home, having no ſupport 
from thence, ſunk much in their heat, 

and they had now no proſpect; for it 

ſeemed, as if the King of France had ſet 

his heart on the Partition Treaty, and it 

was neceſſary for him, in order to the 
Hbtaining his ends in it, to live in a good 
cCorreſpondenee with England & the States. 

All our hopes were, that the King of 5 

1 Span might yet live a few years longer, = 

till the great mortgages, that were on 

the revenue, might be cleared, and then 

it would be more eaſy for us, to engage 

in a new War, and to be the Arbiters 


Fr , 4 ea a6 soIINn.5 


of Europe. „„ = | 

The But while we were under the appre- 
Death of henſion of his death, we were ſurprized 
of Claceſ- by an unlooked for and ſudden death of 
ter. our young Prince at home, which brought 
a great change on the face of affairs. 

\ 1 had been truſted with his education 
now for two years; and he had made an 
amazing progreſs: I had read over the 
Pjalms, Proverbs, and Goſpels. with him, 

and had explained things, that fell in my 
Way, very copiouſly; and was often ſur- 
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prized, with the 8 that he put 


700. 


me, and the Reflections that he made; 


he came to underſtand things, relating to 
Religion, beyond imagination: I went 
thro* Geography ſo often with him, that 
he knew all the Maps very particularly; 
I explained to him the forms of Govern- 
ment in every Country, with the Intereſts 


and Trade of that Country, and what 
was both good and bad in it: I acquainted 
him, with all the great Revolutions, that 

had been in the world, and gave him a co- 


ious account of the Greek and Roman Hi- 
tories, and of Plutarch's Lives : The laſt 
thing I explained to him was the Gothick 


_ | Conſtitution, and the Beneficiary and Feu- 
dal Laws: I talked of theſe things at 


different times, near three hours a day: 
This was both eaſy and delighting to 
him, The King ordered five. of his 
chief Miniſters, to come once a quar- 
ter, and examine the progreſs he made: 
They ſeemed amazed both at his know- 
ledge, and the good underſtanding that 
appeared in him : He had a wonderful 


memory, and a very good judgment. He 
had gone thro' much weakneſs, and ſome 


years of ill health: The Princeſs was 


with Child of him, during all the diſor- 


der we were in at the Revolution, tho' 
ſhe did not know it herſelf at the time, 


when ſhe left the Court : This proba- 


bly had given him ſo weak a Conſtitu- 
OY, a Gg 4 tions 
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tion; but we hoped. the dangerous. time 


1700. was over. His Birth-day was the 24th 
of Fuly, and he was then eleven years 
old: He complained a little the. next 
day, but we imputed that to the fatigues 


of a Birth-day; So that he was too 


much neglected: The day after, he grew 
much worſe, and it proved to be a Ma- 
lignant Fever. He died the fourth day 


of his illneſs, to the great grief of all 
who were concerned in him. He was the 


only remaining Child, of ſeventeen that 
the Princeſs had born, ſome to the full 


time and the reſt before it. She atten- 


ded on him, during his ſickneſs, with 


great tenderneſs, but with a grave com- 


poſedneſs, that amazed all who ſaw it: 


She bore his death with a Reſignation 
and Piety that were indeed very ſingu- 


lar. His death gave a great alarm to the 


whole Nation: The Jacobites grew inſo- 
lent upon it and ſaid, now the chief dif- 


the e of Waleg's Succeſſſon. 
after / this, the Houſe of Brunſwick retur- 
ned the Viſit, that the King. had made 


them laſt year, and the eyes of all the 


Proteſtants in the Nation turned towards 
the Electoreſs of Brun/wick; who was 
Daughter to the Queen of Bohemia, and 
was the next Proteſtant Heir, all Papiſts 
being already excluded from the Succeſ- 
fiqn. Thus, of the four Lives that we 


Keuley was removed out of g of 
rinc Soon 


had 
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had in view, as our chief ſecurity, | the 


+ 


two that we depended moſt on, the Queen 


off on the ſudden, before we were aware 
of it, and of the two that remain'd (the 


King and the Princeſs) as there was no 


1700. 


— 


and the Duke of Gloceſter were carried 


iſſue, and little hopes of any by either 


of them, ſo the King, who at beſt was 


a man of a feeble Conſtitution, was now 


falling under an ill habit of body: His Legs 
were much ſwelled, which ſome thought 


thought it was only a 


* - 


was the beginning of a * while others 
ſcorbutick Diſ- 


err. hes. 00 01d worn t0-eTva. - 
Thus God was giving us great alarms, Thetem- 


as, well as many mercies : He bears long 
with us, but we are become very corrupt 
in all reſpects; So that the ſtate of things 
among us gives a melancholy proſpect. 
'The Nation was falling under a general 
diſcontent, and a dislike of the king's per- 
ſon and government; And the King, on 
his part, ſeemed to grow weary of us and 


per of the 


Nation. 


of our affairs; and partly by the fret, 


from the oppoſition he had of late met 
with, partly from his ill health, he was 
falling as it were into a lethargy of mind: 
We were, upon the matter, become al- 


ſince the Government was plainly in the 
hands of the Houſe of Commons, who 
muſt fit once a year, and as long as they 


thought fit, while che King had only the 


ready more than half a Commonwealth; 
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Civil Liſt for Life, ſo that the whole 
Adminiſtration 'of the Government was 


——— 


under their inſpection: The Act for Trien- 


nial Parliaments kept up à ſtanding fac- 


tion in every County and Town of Eng- 


ſities were come to a great height, and 


land: But tho' we were falling inſenſſbly 
into a Democracy we had not learned 


- the virtues, that are neceſſary for that ſort 
of Government; 


am Luxury, Vanity, and 
Ambition increaſed daily, and our animo- 


gave us diſmal apprehenſſons. Few among 


us ſeem'd to have a right notion of the 
love of their Country, and of a zeal for 
the good of the Publick. The Houſe of 
Commons, how much ſoever its power 


was advanced, yet was much ſunk in its 


credit; very litle of gravity, order, or 
common decency appeared among them: 
The balance lay chiefly in the Houſe 
of Lords, who had no natural ſtrength 
to reſiſt the Commons: The Toleration, 
of all the Sects among us, had made us 
live more. quietly together of late, than 
could be ' expected, when ſevere Laws 
were rigorouſly executed” againſt Diſſen- 
ters. No tumults or' diſorders had been 


heard of in any part of the Kingdom, 


theſe eleven years, ſince that Act paſſed: 
and yet the much greater part of the Cler- 
gy ſtudied to blow up this fire again, which 
Femed to be now, as it were covered 


over with aſhes, 


e i 


The Diſſenters behaved themſelves more 
2 with relation to the Church, they 


aving 8 and diſputes among them; pivi- 
he Independents were raiſing the ſion- 

old Antinomian Tenets, as if men, by be- h. Df, 

lieving in Chriſt, were ſo united to him, ſenters. 


ſelves: 


that his righteouſneſs became theirs, with- 


out any other condition, beſides that of 


their Faith: So that, tho they - acknow- 
ledged the obedience of his Laws to be 


| neceſſary, they did not call it a condi- 


tion, but only a confequence of juſtifica- 
tion. In this, they were oppoſed by moſt 
of the Presbyterians, who. ſeemed - to be 
ſenſible, that this ſtruck at the root of all 

Religion, as it weaken'd the obligation to 
a holy life. This year had produced a 


new extravagance in that matter. One A/ 


be a Member of Parliament, had publi- 


thed a Book, grounded on their notions, 
on which he had grafted a new and wild 
inference of his own, that ſince true Be- 
lievers recover'd in Chriſt all that they loſt in 
Adam, and our natural death was the ef- 
fect of Adam's Sin, he inferr'd that Be- 
lievers were render'd immortal by Chriſt, 
and not laible to death: And that thoſe 


who believed, with a true and firm Faith, 


could not die. This was a ſtrain beyond 
all that ever went before it, and ſince we 
ſee that all men die, the natural conſe- 


quence that reſulted from this was, that 


there neither are nor ever were wy op 
78” elies 


— The s had been: al. 
. bg en ed in diſputes with the Anabap- 
e eomplain'd, that they ſaw too 
"ad a” Sldineſs in their people, and ſce- 
med fo enſible of this; and ſo deſirous to 
be bropght into the Church, that a few 
ee conceſſions would very 
bably have brought the bulk of 2 
into our Communion: But the greater 
part of the Clergy were ſo far from | 
diſpofition - this way; that they Foo: to 
be" more Prejudiced* . fry them than 


* 4 


ever. ale F Wt 
"Quakers. have: had à great bench 
oh made among them, by one George Keith, 
| rhe Qua Scotchman, with whom I had my = 
285 education at Aberdeen: He had been thir- | 
ſix years among them; and was eſtee- . 
2 med the moſt learned man, that ever was 
in that ſect; He was well verſed both 
in the Oriental Tongues, in Philoſophy 
and Mathematicks: After he had been 
above thirty years in high eſteem among 
them, He was ſent to Penſilvania (a Co- 
lony - "ſet up by Pen, where they are very 
numerous) to have the chief direction of 
the education of their youth. In thoſe 
parts, he - ſaid, he firſt. "diſcovertd . that, 
Which had been always. either denied to 
him, or ſo diſguiſed that he did not ſuſ- 
ct it; But being far out of reach, and 
In a place where ae Were Maſters, they 
"MX out their ee plainer; and it 
___ appear 
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appeared. to him, that they were Deiſts, 170. 


and that they turned the Whole Doctrine 
of the Chriſtian; Religion into Allegories; 
A thoſe, which relate to the Death 

eſurrection of Chriſt, rah ah re- 


tue of his Croſs... He being a true 


tian, ſet himſelf. with great zeal. 0 + 
this; upon which they grew. N FA 
8 


him, and ſent him back to Eng 

his return, he ſet himſelf to _ many of 
their Books, and then he diſcovered the 
Myſtery, which was formerly ſo hid from 


him, that he had not obſeryed it. Upon 


this, he 5 —— a new meeting, and by ,a 
printed Summons he called the — 
arty, to come and ſee the Proof; that 

he had to offer, to convince them of theſe 


errors: Few Quakers: came to 
. tings, but great multitudes of her! Pecs 
ple flockt about him: He brought the 


uakers Books with him, and read ſuch 
80 aſſages out of them, as convinced his 
Carers, that. he had not charged them, 
falſly: 5 0 theſe Meetings. 


be ſtill - outward | Ppf rance a 
being Ai for 175 1 Nei 5 
Fee far as he ſaw ar eie 
1 of 1 he laid aſidè t 


e 2 
exterior, and was reconciled 5. 
rders 


Church, and is now in Holy. 
amdng us, and likely. to do good ſer, 
vice, in undeceiving and reclaiming Tome 
of. thoſe misled Enthuſiaſts, 


* 


The 
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looked N by ſome hot men, with 


an ill eye, as perſons who were cold 


and indifferent in the. matters of the 


Church: That which flowed from « 


- gentleneſs,” both of temper and prinei- 


| ple, Was repreſented, as an inclination 


0 — -who b at now to be called the 
f = ab Church © , had all along wary we 


favour | Diſſenters, which ' paſſed 


Aon many, for a more heinous thing 


chan leaning to Popery itſelf. Thoſe 


a e ir not an oppoſition 


to the © preſent Settlement; ob after 
the Revolution, ſome great Preferments f 
had been 5 among them, to try if 
le to bring them, pe. 'be 

| or the Government; but it 
apf Nam, that they were ſoured with 


it Was 


a2 leaven, 7 had 8 too deep to 


de Wtought out, a ſtop was Put to 


the ce ag them any more; When 
ay 


referments went in another 


— 9 they ſet up à complaint over 
England. of the want of Conyocations, 


that they were not Allowed to fit 
aw; 5 with .a free liberty, . to 1 „ 


of the grievances of the , Clerg 


2 of the danger the Church was in. 
This was a new © pretenfion, © never 
| thought of ſince the Reformation : Some 


e ; were writ t _ Juſtify | it, with 
cad great 


* 


continued to be much 
chin Divines were 


An 
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great acrimony of ſtile, and à ſtrain 1700. 
of inſolence, that was peculiar | to one 
Atterbury, who had indeed very good 
parts, great learning, and was an excel. 
ent Preacher, and had many extraordi- 
nary things in him; but was both am- 
bitious and virulent out of meaſure; 
And had a ſingular talent in aſſerting 
Paradoxes with a great air of aſſurance, 
ſhewing no ſhame when he was detec- 
ted in them, tho' this was done in 
many inſtances: But he let all theſe paſs, 
without either confeſſing his errors, or 
retending to juſtify himſelf: he went on 
ill venting new falſchoods in ſo barefaced 
a manner, that he ſeemed to have out- 
done the Jeſuits themſelves. He thought 
the Government had ſo little ſtrength or 
credit, that any claim againſt it would be | 
well received: he attack'd the; Supremacy —_ 
of the Crown, with relation to Eccleſia- 
ſtical matters, which had been hitherto 
maintained by all our Divines with on 
zeal; But now the hot men of the Cler- 
gy did ſo. readily entertain his Notions, 
that in them it appeared, that thoſe who | 1 
are the moſt earneſt in the defence of cer - 5 = 
_ tain points, 'when theſe ſeem to be for N wn 
them, can very nimbly change their minds 


* 


* * 


upon a change -of *circumſtances. „ ie 


An eminent inſtance of this had appea- dinge 
red in the Houſe ..of Lords, 1 in the for- Bishop 
mer Seſſion; Where the deprived Biſhop ofsc. 

ts | of David's, 


© an 


1 * 


£ . 
5 


i * 
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| 1 15 Privilege, ſince Se 


the Biſhops of the Province, according 


tex 


- ̃e is true, during the High: Commiſſion, all 
Proceedings ag 
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caſe, he could not reſume his Privilege. 
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before that Court, which procee 


thop of Cunterbur); Firſt, for breach of 


— 


him, »tho? he had in Court claimed Pri- 
uilege of Parliament, to which no regard 
had been paid: But as he had waved 
his Privilege in the Houſe of Lords, it 
was Carried, after a long Debate and 
by no grèeat majority, that in that 


He excepted next to the. Archbiſhop's 
Juriſdiction, and pretended that he could 
not. judge a Biſhop, but in à Synod of 


to the Rule of the Primitive Times. In 
oppoſition to this it was ſhewn, that 
from the ninth and tenth Century domn- 
ward, both Popes and Kings had concur-: 
red to bring this Power ſingly into the 
hands of the Metropolitans; That this 
was the conſtant practice in England bè- 
fore the Reformation; that by the pro- 
viſional Clauſe, ih the Act paſt in the 
fifth of Henry the Eighth, that 
Pow 3 two perſons to draw: . 
a hew — f Church Laws, all former 
Laws or Cuſtoms were to continue in force, 
till} that new: Body. was prepared: So that 
the Power, the Metropolitan then was poſ- 
ſeſſed of, ſtood confirmed by that Clauſe: 


* =» 3 
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| againſt Biſhops were brought 
ded 
In 
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made, but 


that itwas hoped; the King. would not 1 
better loi ed, in the. point, of che Arch- © 
1 9 Apr So the 
r ſet e © 
ER $. agin(t 1 Wi e 

accuſed of the ſame Cri 

3 'Oftober the: pe . at che The 


ſame time, all Europe was a med with oo 
70 ach fats” of 308 BY 10 of Pain s of ok 


F- 
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in bc er AG 72 ee Whoſe 1390, 8 


after. cha 

| oP Declaration — 

| 7 AT * e . | 
for continuing\t I be bo oh BY; lodgeg w. x 
with the ] 25 politan. , t Was allo urge e 
that iche! ſhop, ad. 50h; c T9 eo 
the Arch 13 1 9 7 | 5 ough Seo | 
to 8 Eaded in; the an 0 
on 7 Me 


175 .eu 

| Nor. could. 
new our Or p ee 
2 Biſhi 73 : * 


e 


Arc ſhop rect a . | — = 
in the Trial | if 
any other Ways, . in = 1 
ae warrantgd, by,” Law or _ 

o all this no e 
che .buſinels) 1 7 up 


put off. by many 2 Lin Hons N oy | 


— as, new, a ouſe was not 
PE a LE of it 10 engen Nie, 
* the © Debate wis 25 up, in 


the Houſe, it ended in” 0 deines. 1 


-that.. 99 till the House ſhoufd be 1 | 


noprick was +l 
for, fam ns 5 M8 And 1 
certain 7 F a great delay hy 5 


ealtn 5 
/ 


i 


| health. l ged. the des en to the 
Court pe Ps, [that he'was'in the laſt 
Earl of Mancheſter, Who was 
0 our mhaſfador in that Gott, told 
me, that Mr. de Torcy the be Vu Secretary 
Of State,” was Wor 6 to 3 6 77 Kin 1 
France, defirin him to let the ing his 
ter Eno the Ews, and to tg mty t 
that the French Ning hoped, that he would 
75 Fray thin in * 55 0 785 exect 15 — 
8 y 0 poſition The 
Wn to it; A in 1s: © whole" dif 5 
He expreſſed a fixed Reſolution in the 
Frencb Councils to adhere to it. A few 
Dean after that, che news came of his 
Death and df his Will, declaring the Duke 
of Anjou the. VUaiverſal Heir'of the whole 
y 85 ani Monarchy: It is not yet cer- 
* Sint "known; by What means this hr 
bro” -about; nor how the King o 

_ Spain was dran to conſent to it, o 

8 ber it was à meer forgery, made 
Dy Cardinal Portocarrero and ſome” of the 
80 andees, 8 rng be Practice and 


ty to him, 


Hotrupeſon, and and that 
8 Yin io 1 n. 5 kept entire 
5 that 5 Power f France 
2 * that the Houſe 
uſtria would be able to engage in 
intereſts) had been prevailed = to 

* prepare and publiſh this Will; and, to 


3 mike it more 4 to the 1 
among 


J. 


it quickned, the Intrigues of the Con 


fondneſs: for the Dubs, of: AS; So. the 
1 | 2 5 
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among other Forfeitures of the Crown, $700. ; 


not Of ly. the -Succeſlor's-: departing” /: om, 
what + they: call the Catholick Faith, but 


— 


even his hot maintaining the immaculate 

As ſoon as the neus came to Rome, Clemens 

Chas 

wh, "6s f 3 0 e Eleventh 
clave, ſo they ſet up Albano, à man of choſen 


mens expectations was choſen Pope, and 
took the name of Clement the Eleventh: _ 
affairs, but Was 


He had little practice n 
0 


ne ene eritical a time, 
it ſe 


ems, a Pope of Courage and Spirit, 


not ſunk with age into covetouſneſs 


peeviſhneſs, was thought the fitteſt 
erſon for that See. France had ſent no 
excluſion- to bar him, not imagining that 
he could be thought on: At firſt they di 


not ſeem pleaſed with the choice, but it 
was too late to oppoſe it: So they reſolved 


to gain him to their intereſts, in which 
they have; ſucceeded beyond what they 


then hoped for. When the Court 9 
| Francs had notice ſent them of the late 


ng of.. Spain's Will, rèal or pretended, 


they ſeemed to be ar a ſtand for ſome days; 


And the Letters wrote from the Secretary's __ 
Office, gave it out for certain, that tjhe 


King would ſtick to the Partition Teeny.” . 


5 


Madam de Maintenon had an unſpeakah 


pre- 


2 
\ 


* 1 . 


\ X 


of Spain's | 
acceped, O Fontainebleau, where the Court was at 


there as 'Ambaſſ; or of Pricſia, told me, 
that a Cabinet Council was called,” wichin 


fate about four hours: Pontchartrain was 

| for 'accepting the Will, and the reſt of 
dhe Miniſtry were for adhering to the 8 

| Treaty; But the Dauphin © joined, for 
accepting © the Will, with an air of poſi- 

- triveneſs, - that he had never aſſumed be- 

_ * Fare; $0 it was believed to be done by 8 1 5 
concert with the King, who was reſerve | 
and ſeemed more enclined to, the Trea+ 

| ty: In concluſion, Madam Maintenon ſaid, 

FR, what had the Duke of Anjou done, to 
| | 3 the King, to barr him of his 

Right to that Succeſſion ? And upon this, 
all ſubmitted to the Daupbin's opinion, 
and the King ſeemed overcome with 

*; The _* This was on Munday; But tho' the 

Dae matter. was reſolved on, yet it was not 
an 1 till Thurſday ; For then, the Kink 
> King of ät his Levee declared, that he accepte 

, che Will and ee Duke of Anjow was 

1 OY} r _- now 
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now treated as King of Spain. Notice 1. 
of this being ſent to Spain, an Ambas- ny nc 
ſador came in form, to ſignify the Will. 
and to deſire that their King might go 
and live among them; Upon which 2 
was ſent thither, accompanied by his 
twa Brothers, Who went with him to 
the Frontiers of Spain. When the Court 
of France publiſned this Reſolution, and 
ſent it to all the Courts of Europe, they 
added a moſt infamous excuſe, for this 
notorious breach of Faith: They ſaid, 
the King of France conſidered chiefly 
what was the main deſign of the Treaty, 
Which Was to maintain the Peace of 
Europe; and therefore to purſue this, he 
departed: from the words of the Treaty, .. 
but he adhered to the Spirit and the:chief -- 


/ 
) 


intent of It. This ſeemed to:be an equi: 


vocation; af ſo groſs a nature, that it looks :!: 

ed like the invention of a: Jeſuit: Con 

feſſor, adding impudence to Perjury. The 

King and the States were ſtruck with this: 

The; King was full of indignation, to find 
imſelf ſo much abuſed; So he came 

over to England, to ſee what was to be \ 

done upon ſo great an emergency. The 

Spaniards, ſeeing themſelves threaten'd with 

a War from the Emperor, and apprehend- 

ing that the Empire, together with Eng: 

land and the United Provinees, might be 

engaged to join in the War, and being 

205 | | WIT. unable 
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| 1700. unable to. defend themſelves, dellvere 
— 1 . 8 „ 2 
that, both the Spaniſb Netherlands an. 
the Datchy of Milan received French Gar 
riſons: The French Fleet came to Cadiz; 


A Squadron was alſo ſent to the Vieſt- 
Indies; So that the whole Spaniſh Empire 


fell now, without a ſtroke of the Sword, 
into the French Power. All this was the 
more formidable, becauſe the Duke of 

- Burgundy had then no Children, and by 
this means, the King of Spain was in time 


Hxely to ſueceed to che Crown of France; 


And thus the World ſaw the appearance 
of a new Univerſal-Monarchy, like to ariſe 


out of this conjunction. 


* 4 5 4 
50 \ 


Anew. It might have been expected that, when 


Faria  {uch"a new unlocked for Scene was ope- 


gun. Red, the King ſhould have loft no time 
don as poſſible ; It was prorogued to 
the 20th ''of Vovember, and the Ring had 

ſent Orders from Holland, to fignify his 
Reſolution for their Meeting on that day; 
But the Miniſters, whom he was then 
bringing into his buſineſs, had other views: 


- They thought they were not ſure of a 


Majority in Parliament for their purpoſes, 
ſo they prevailed with the King to dis- 
ſolve the Parliament, and after à ſet of 
Sheriffs were pricked, fit for the turn, a 
w- Parliament was ſummoned, to meet 
LN ; e | 2 


E45 
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On 


* 


all into the hands of France; And upo 


„ r 6 eee eee ea een as I. I 


intervals) For 


that he was. in ſecre 


new Kin 2 
a new Rd T is ſeemed ſo n om 
his own inclinations, and from a 
former parts of his life, that jt made ma- 
ny conclude, that he found himſelf in an 
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of Kin WILL, 1 mY * 


on the ſixt da of L t. it 
not 8 this te hy i "A . 


And now, 1 am come. "th the ha of this © 


ntury, in Which there was a. black ap; one 
a awe | pf a ew, at nd, diſtal ſcene; Bron ae 


1. . .of a great 
5 a nien hey har had 
een in Wars 8 bote ndeed in ſome 


who were to pro- 
„Were, by wretched 


cet and defenc 5 


factions and violent animoſities, running 


ip a | feeble. and disjointed ſtate; The 
King's cold and reſeryed : manner, upon ſo 
high a provocation, ade, foe ome "conclude, 
gegen ments wit 
france; 8 8 was xeſolve' To own the 
and. not to. engage in 


the 


ill ſtate, of. health, the ſwelling of his Le 


being much encreaſed, and 155 this mi 


have ſuch effects on his mind, as to, make 
him leſs warm and active, leſs diſpoſed 


to involve himſelf in new troubles; ang 


that he might think it too. "inconſiderate 


a ching to enter on a new War, that was 


not like to end ſoon, when he felt him- 
ſelf in a 8 0 Pate of health: But 


the t ſec et F this una We be- 
Ly 5 bz. Hu 4 he aviour 


ove. two 0 eas | 
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80 Lad ioür ift ie" King, whs ſdbn Wiſcovered. 

—— oF he r1..of. Rocheſter was now ſet at 

f e f bi buſmeſs, and Was to bring 
- Ni- the Tore into. his Service: They had 

. ö Continued, from his firſt: abceſſion to the 
Throne, in, à conſtant oppoſition to his 
; Many of them were believed 

do be 1 in their hearts, ang they 

[ire g e much againſt” the Tolera- 
rion, and violent.” enemies to the Diſſen- 

ders : They had been backwatd- in every 

thing, th Wor chey for, carrying on 

former they had oppoſed ” axes 
bra muchas K they c could, and were againſt 
all ſuch, a were eafily levied and lefs 
ſenfibly e It 08 rhe. P people; and were al- 

8 or tho at were, "moſt grie vous | 
© to the Naflo n, "hoping that by thoſe > 
# © wen | WS Burthens, the babpte | Would 

| weary of che War and of the Go. 

vernment. On the contrary the Whigs, 

by ſupporting both, were become leſs ac- 
ceptable to the Nation! In Elections their 

12 1 5 was 1 55 ſunk; YT {Lg Par- 
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5 He fi a — 23 o Hg Ba che 25 
ps Hel more e Tae with à management 

to prejeryi Eine rants of Ireland, r they 
„ ; were 
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rn 
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ns; 
their 


o 


of King WIH fir” * 4 
blickly y charged as 


98 liance' with the humours and intereſt 
ourts and Fayourites, ſo they w 


generally cenſured and deeried: Afd now 


nce they had not ſucceeded to the King 8 
mind, > —_ him poſſeſſed him one 
this, that eicher they would nat, or coul 
not ſerve him. In ſome of them indeed, 


their Principles lay againſt thoſe things, 
whereas the” Toric, Principles did natural- 


ly lead them to make the Crown great 


and powerful: It was alſo faid, that the 


Fred he oppoſition made to every thing the 
n 


g deſired, and the difficulties that had 


been of late put upon him, flowed chiefly 
from the hatred born to theſe,' who were 
imployed' by him, and who had brovghr 
in their friends and creatures 1. the beſt 
Poſts; And they were now ſtudying 


recover their loſt popularity; ; which Fins, 06 | 


make them cold, if not backward in com- 
plying with What the King might deſire 


for the future. The Whigs did” alſo begin 


to complain of the King's conduct, of his 


minding Affairs ſo little, of his being ſo 
much out of the Kingdom, and of his ill 
choice of Favourites; and they imputed 
the late miſcarriages to errors 2 conduct, 


which they could: neither prevent nor re- 


4 


* 


2 


the 1 157 bt chat To for 1700: 
_ truſting - yith a en n 1. 
word, ben accuſed of too ready a 


ſet of men, 
ES if won 


"ib 5 Was he de of V. fe were 

Me 0 it was commonly ſaid, that 

20 > bo 18 t any more of King, James, 
and therefore it Yay, for che King's Ser- 

vice: to e All. 1 25 Ge to come 

to his, intereſts, by let em ſee how 

don he could, forget. all that was paſt. 


Theſe e e had ſo far prevailed 

* . at before oh went, | wat of 
En 1 ECcre 

* is true, 5 Death, firſt of th 


[Ic Glaceſter and oy of the King 
972 7 had . much changed the Hee 


* Wes 
frer his © return to England, the 
Fart of of R ocheſter was declared Lord Lieu- 


tenant 3 Ire and he had the chief 
direction of ag And. wh the moſt emi- 


ig Ny Win might not oh. 


$4; poſe 


<A 


ird, both at home and abroad; yet 
the: King would. not break off from his en- 
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Bols them in the nem Parliament, they 1% 
ot Mr. Mount! , to be made 'A: Baron, We * FI 
who took the Title of Halifax, which 
was ſunk by tlie death of chat Marquiſs, 
without iſſue Male. The man, on:whoſe : 
management of the Houſe of Commons, 3 
this mew „ was Mr. Harley, . 
the Heir of a Family, which had been 
hitherto the moſt eminent of the Pres- 
dyterian Party; his Education was in 
that way: But he, not being conſidered 
at the Revolution, as he thought he 
deſerved, had ſet himſelf to oppole the 
Court in every thing, and to find fault | Th 
with the whole Adminiſtration; :he had the 1 
chief hand, both in the reduction of the 1 
Army, and in the matter of the 1riſb 
Grants: The High! Party truſted him, 
tho he till kept up an intereſt amoi 
| the Presbyterians; and he had ſo parti- | "3 
cular a 3 that he made both the — 
High Church Party and the Diſſenters 
depend upon him; ſo it was agreed that i 
he ſhould be Speaker. All chis while, 
the new Miniſters talked of nothing butt 
Negotiations,” and gave it out, that tzge 
King of France was ready to give all 
the ſecurity that could be deſired, for 
maintaining the Peace of Furope. At e 
this time, the Emperor ſent over to Ha- by 
gland a Minifter, te ſet forth his Title 
8 10: the Spaniſd Monarchy, detrled = 
E pts | ce 
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_ Houſe. by ient Entansh often repeated; 
and now devolving on him Hy. an un- 


deubted Night, ſince byi the Renunciation 


of Frante, (as was 


ade” 120 by late Que 
reary df the: Pyrenees, 


tated by the A 


22 then made by ler in due form) 
_ this: Soul- not be' called in queſtion. 


Our new Miniſters were ſcarce : civil «to 
the Emperor's Envoi; and would not enter 
into any Conſultations with him: But the 
Dutch, ho were about the King, and 


All che foreign Miniſters ſpoke in ano- 
L, ther - Kris they ſaid, that |.nortiing:;-but 


1 genera Union of all the Powers in 


| Slope? -evuld: hinder the conjunction of 


the two Monarchies; 80, hy what thoſe, 
who talked often with the king, gave 
out, it came to be og iknown, that-:the 


Eing ſaw the nece e a 11 


+ that he kept himſelf in a great re: 
that he might manage his new 


2 
e & their party, and ſee if he could 


Y age themto concur with! him. 
before I conclude. the relation of 
at Which the Century ends; 


8 nee? ont it with, — — of the 
Cam. King af Sweden's glorious Campaign He 
\ paign — All ie haffe he could to relieve 


Livonia; Where reve Only Riga was for 
ſome months beſieged by 
Poland, but Nurva wWas alſo attackt by 
— it to > 
- an 


the King of 


8 « 
"of = \ £ X 
_—_ 


* 5 


—— 
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an entrance iuto the Baltic. The Gaar \' 
came in Perſon againſt it, with an Ar- e 
my of one hundred thouſand men: Nar. — 1 
vn π not provided for a Siege: It had — 
à ſmall Garriſon; and had very por Ma- 71 
F Zines, vet the Moſeovites attagkt it ſo ' 
iy that it held out beyond all ex, . 
pectation, till the end of the year: Upon EP” 
the King of Sweden's'landing» at Neve, 
the Saxon drewioff from Riga, after a long 
3 a vaſt charge: This being done, 
and Riga both opened and ſupplied; chat 
King marched! next ta Narva. The CN, 
upon his March tewards him, left his 
Army in ſuch à manner, as made all 
1 conelude, he had no mind to hazard 
his Perſon 1 marched thro' ways, 
that were thought ſo impracticable, that 
little care had been taken to ſecure them; 
So he ſurpriſed the Muſcovites, and broke 
into their Camp, before they appre- 
hended he was near them: He totally 
routed their Army, took many Priſoners, 
with all their Artillery and, Baggage, and 
fo made a glorious entry into Narva. 
This is the :nobleſt. Campaign that we 
find in any Hiſtory; in whigh a King 
about eighteen years of age, Led an Arm 
himſelf againſt "three Rings, who had 
Df confederated againſt him, and was ſuc- 
y I ceſsful in every one of his Attempts, 
et giving great marks, both of perſonal cou- | 1 
| „ ) 


—— 


* 


1 


e d e 


1 
N 


* 
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# and good conduct in them ally and 
ich is more extraordinary, an eminent 
— both of Virtue and Piery ap- 
peured in bis whole behaviour. In him, 
the World — to ſee another Guſtavus 
Addl "who uered, or rather 3 
ſeſſed himſelf of ia, in the _ 
year of his age, in which 'this Kin 
now ſo 2 recover it when a — 
Joſt by e Invaſion of two powerful 
— ne.” There were great diſorders 
time in Lithuania, occaſioned: by 
the. Factions there, which were ſet on 
ad fomented by the King, who ſeemed to 
aſpire to be the Hereditary King of Po- 
land. But as theſe things are at a great 
diſtance from us, ſo fince we have no 
forced Miniſter in thoſe! parts, I cannot 
give an account of them, nor form 2 
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